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PREFACE 



The following work was composed, as is indicated by the 
title, on what is styled in Grermany and Switzerland the 
'* Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has there been most ably and minutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the different systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa* 
sion, as they assist in forming an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the " Productive System," on which this work is 
principally based. 

** In reference to intellectual education, the perrons who were m- 
■tmmental in producing the reformation in schools, in the last century, 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — the Humaniste, 
Philanthropists, Pestalozzian and the Productive Schools. 

** At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the classics were brought out from the libraries of the cloisters in which 
the/ had been buried. As they presented the enly examples of exalted 
sentiments and elevated style vi^hich the secular literature of the age 
afforded, they were regarded as the only means of acquiring enlarged 
views and a liberal education ; the study of them received the proud title 
of Humanity ; and the zealous and meritorious men who employed this 
means for the revival of learning, were subsequently termed HumanistM. 

** The rifirid Humanists maintained that * the Greek and Latin authors 
are the only source of sound learning, v^hether in philosophy or rhetoric, 
in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even in the elements a£ 
religion ; all has come to us from Greece and Rome.* * The learning of 
the Greek and Latin languages is the only foundation of a thorough 
education ;* the knowled^ of the grammar ought to precede all other 
knowledge ; * and philologists are the only thoroughly learned men.* 

**The Humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned world 
nntil about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
PhUanthropistM arose. Disgusted with the extravagant manner in which 
the ancient langruoges were extolled, they were led to examine into the 
foundations of their pretentfions. While they yielded the palm to the 
ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beauty, they maintained 
that this superiority arose from the fact, that the ancients derived their 
views directly from tlie inspection of nature and the observation of man, 
instead of occupying themselves, as we do, with the mere pictures of them 
drawn by others ; — they pointed to the obvious truth, that the world is older 
and vastly more experienced than it was two thousand years ago ; that in 
regard to all that relates to human knowledge, the present generation are 
really the ancients. They believed that much time was lost by the 
indiacriminate and exclusive use of the classics as the foundation of 
education, which ought to be spent in acquisition of practical knowledge : 
and that by this tc^lious and laborious task, without any perceptible 
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4 PREFACE. 

■dfanta^ to the pupil, they were often disgrnstcd with every species of 
faitelleetnal efibrt. They also pointed out the moral corruption which 
uisee from many of the examples and sentiments of the ancients, and 
Mpecially disapproved that discipline of compulsion and violence, by 
which children have been forced to this iingrateful employment. They 
urged the importance of leading by Iho attraction of knowledge itself, 
rather than by force. They paid much attention to the devclopemcnt of 
the bodily constitution and powers, and professed to aim at forming men, 
and not mere scholars. 

** But, with the ordinary weakness of human nature, in avoiding ont 
extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot the valuable influence 
of these studies, properly regulated, upon the faculties and habits of tlia 
mind. 

** Notwithstanding their error, the Philanthropists unquestionably exerted 
maefa influence on the improvement of education. The extravagant views 
of the Humanists were considerably modified ; and although many still 
retain the exclusive maxims of their predecessors, many admit, as stated 
in the G^man * Conversations Lexicon," that * all should be embraced in 
education which can promote the formation of the man, and prepare him 
for the eternal deHiny of hi9 spirit,^ The Philanthropists also prepared 
the way for their successors of the School of Pestahzzi, This remarkable 
man adopted many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic 
ichool, especially those which related to the dcvelopement of the bodily 
powers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction. FIc per- 
ceived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the exclusive test 
of the value of particular objects of instruction, they had too much 
neglected the dcvelopement of the mind itself In seeking to avoid this 
error, however, ho did not entirely escape the other extreme. He assumed, 
u ft flindamental principle, that a certain dcvelopement of mind was 
■oe e e sa ry for every rank and every occupation. The means of this 
derelopement he supposed himself to have found, so far as tlie intellectual 
iaealtieB were concerned, in the elements of form and number, which arc 
eombined in the science of Mathematics, in Language, and in Natural 
JRaiory, The Mathematics appear to have assumed a preponderance in 
practice, which was un&vorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation 
of other powers. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to 
develope, in accordance with the views of the rhilanthropic school, by the 
oarefm examination of the various objects of nature and art, which sur. 
round the pupil, by means of music, and by gymnastic exercises, altematea 
or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was remarkably the creature 
of powerful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent 
kind, and preserved a child-like character in this respect, even to old age. 
It was prolN^ly this temperament which led him to estimate at a low rate 
the importance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and 
to maintain that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards 
earthly parents and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our 
heavenly Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the 
mind of the child. The fundamental error of this view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution: and his own ox- 
ample afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

* As an examine or this, it may be mentioned that, on one of those occasions (fVe- 
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with tlie want of taot in reference to the iflkin of eonunoB UAb 
materially impaired hie powen of oeefulneM aa a practieal inetmctar 
of youth. The rapid progroM of his ideas rarely allowed him to exeents 
hie own plane; and, according to hia own system, too much time waa 
employed in the profound developement of princij^ to admit of much 
attention to their practical application. But, as one of his admiren 
obeenred, he seemed destined to educate ideas and not children. He com- 
bated, with unshrinking boldness, and untiring perseverance, through a 
long life, both by his example and by his numerous publications, the 
]Mrejndices and abuses of the age, in reference to education. He attackedf 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of 
bigotry and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate 
ompring of ignorance. He denounced Uiat degrading system which 
considers it enough to enable man to procure a subsistence for himself 
and his offspring — and in this manner to merely place Jiim on a level 
with the beast of the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose 
value cannot be estimated in money. He urged upon the conscicncea 
of parents and of rulers, with an energy approaching that of the an- 
cient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
upon tb?m. in committing to their charge the present and future desti* 
nies of their fellow beings. In this way he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of Europe, and whidi, by means of his popular 
and theoretical works, reached the cottages of the poor and palaces of 
the great. His institution at Yverdun was crowded with men of evenr 
nation, not merely those who were led by the same benevolence which 
inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and noblemen, and public insti- 
tutions, who came to make themselves acquainted with his principles, in 
order to become fellow-laborers in his plans of benevolence. 

** It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
Germany or Switaserland, that we owe the formation of another school, 
which has been styled the Productive Schoolt and which now predomi- 
nates in Grermany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps, with equal pro- 
priety, be termed the Eclectic School ; for it aims at embodying all the 
valuable principles of previous sjrstems, without adhering slavishly to the 
dictates of any master, or the views of any party. It rejects alike the 
idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid by the Humanists— -the 
unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthropists against classical and merely 
literary pursuits — and the undue predilection for the mere expansion of 
mind, to the neglect of positive knowledge and practical applieation, which 
characterized too many of tlie Pestaloz^an School 

** The leading principle of this system, is that which its name indicates 
. — that the child should be regarded not as a mere recipient of the ideaa 
of others, but as an agent capable of collecting, and originating, and pro- 
ducing most of the ideas which are necessary for its education, when pre- 
sented with the objects or the facts from which they may be derived. 
While, cm the one hand, they are careful not to reduce the pupil to a mere 
machine, to be moved by the will of his instructor in an assigned direc- 
tion, or a mass of passive matter, to be formed by him according to his 
own favorite inodel, they are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into 
which some of the preening school nave fallen, of leaving him to wando* 
indefinitely, in a wrong direction in search of truth, in order to secure tc 
him the merit of discovery. They consider a course of education aa 
divided into two parts — the period of developement and the period of aeotti- 
wition. In the first period, which they consider an particularly devoted to 
developing the faeuUieg and forming the habits of the mtmf, in order to 
prepare it as an instrvmerU fof future operatumst they employ the indno- 
livc process chiefly. Time is not here of so much Im^ctucm^ %s 
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haliH of iDfestigaflon and effort, which can only be acquired by meeting^ 
and overcomingr difficulties. This period, which must be made longer or 
shorter according to the character of the pupil, or the necessity that his 
circumstances in life may impose, is succeeded by the period of acquisU 
tion, in which the mind is more especially called vpon to exercise the 
powera tohieh hjuve been prevwusly developed and cultivated^ in the acquis 
tUion of 9uch potitive knowledge as may prepare the individual for life 
and iKtion, 1 he inductive process is still employed as much as possible, 
not only because it has become, for many cases, the shortest and most 
agreeable, but because it is important to maintain the habits it has pro- 
duced, and invigorate the faculties it has served to develope. 

**But still it is far less employed than previously, and the pupil is never 
suffered to waste his time in attempting to create a science for himself, 
and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience of sages and centuries. 
On the contrary, they deem his mind capable of being elevated even more 
rapidly by following the processes of patient investigation, by which the 
most exalted minds have arrived at results that astonish and delight him, 
and of thus learning to imitate strides, which seem to him like those of a 
giant, and to cultivate those habits of untiring attention, which the great- 
est philosophers have declared to be the principal source of that telescopic 
glance, that almost unerring power of discrimination, which seems to 
others so nearly miraculous. 

** Such is tlie Productive System, by which the powers of the pupil are 
called into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt a task unaided, 
and then assistmg him in correcting his own errors, or returning from liis 
own wanderings, before he is discouraged by the waste of time and the 
fruitlessncss of bis efforts. They distinguish carefully between know- 
ledge and the means of obtaining it. To cultivute tlie senses, and pre- 
sent the objects which they are capable of examining, is to open to the 
child tlie sources of knowledge — to place before him a book which is ever 
open, and in which he may every moment read. This, they maintain, is 
the first and most obvious part of education, occording to the dictates of 
common sense. It is one in which nothing but trutli is presented to him, 
abd which, by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their 
improvement, and cultivates a spirit of investigation." 

The preceding extracts are taken from Art. I. Vol. I. 
No. VI. of the American Journal of Education, New Series. 
The author avails himself of this opportunity to express his 
obligations to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afforded him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and he cheerfully acknow- 
ledges material assistance derived from it in the preparation 
of the "Productive System of English Grammar," which 
is now respectfully submitted to the candid examination of the 
public. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



I. OF THE NOUN. 

What ia your name t 

What ia the name of the town in which yoa live ff 

What does the word noun meant 

Jns. The word noun means name, 

Q, What, then, may your name be called t 

1. A NOUir. 

Q. What may all namea be called! 

2. Nouns. 

Q, Boston is the name of a place : is Boston a noun f and if so, vhy ff 

3. Boston is a noun, oecause it is a name. 

Hudson is the name of a river : is Hudson a noun, and why f 

Book ia the name of something to read in : is &0oXc a noon, and why f 

Will you now inform me what a noun is? 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

O. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons t two, the namM 
of wines f two, tlie names of different places t 

Q. Will yon tell me which words are the nouns in the following aen- 
tdnces, as I read them to you f 

** Thomas and Joseph are in the house." 

** The horse and cow are in the lot." 

** The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain.'^ 

^ Trees, com, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



II. NUMBER. 

Q, What is the meaning of the word nvfli5er ; as, '* The number of bnt- 
tons on your coat ?' ' 

5. Number means one or more. 

Q. What does the word singular mean? 

6. It means one. 

Q. When, then, I speak of one thing only, as daw', what nnmbar ia Itff 

7. Singular number. 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of nouns denote f 

8. The singular number denotes but one thing. 
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Q, Of what iiiimber is hook, and why f 

9. Book is of the singular number, because it means 
but one. 

O. Of what number is e%atr, and why t 
Q, What does the word rdural meant 

10. It means more man one* 

Q. Of what number is los^, and why f 

11. Lamps is of the plural number, because it means 
more than one. 



Q. Of what number is inkstand, and why f 
Q.By 



. addine s to dove, we have doves, and es to box, we have boxes. 
How, then, is the plural number of nouns usually formed ? 

12. By adding 5 or es to the singular. 

Q. Will you spell the plural of ounce t glass t window t theatre t antecc' 
dentt Aurcht labyrinth t 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are tbeyf 

13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the singular number f one of the plural 
number t 



III. GENDER. 
Q, What does the word gender mean t 

14. Gender signifies sex. 

Q, What does the word masculine mean? 

15. It means male. 

Q, John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex, then, is John f 

IG. Of the masculine or male gender. 

Q, What nouns, then, are said to be of the masculine gender f 

17. The names of males. 

Q. What gender, then, is man, and why? 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is thA 
name of a male. 

O, Of what gender is unde, and why ? father t why f 
Q. What doea feminine meanf 

19. It means female. 

Q. Susan is the name of a female : of what gender, then, is Susan f 

20. Of the feminine gender. 

Q, What nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gender ? 

21. The names f>f females. 

Q, What gender is woman, and why? 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is the 
name of a female./ 

O. Of what gender is aunt, and why f daughter t why f 
Q. What does the word neuter mean? 

SSb It means neither. 

Q. Chair is the name neither of a male nor a female : what gender, then, 
■fty it properly be called f 
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25. The names of objects that are neither males nor 
females. 

Q. Of what gender ia itikstand, and why f 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neither of a 
male nor female. 



O. Of what gender ia bench t why f chair t why t 



Parent, you know, is the name either of father or mother, that is, it 
Sb a'name common to both : of what gender, then, shall we call such nouns 
as parent, bird, &c. t 

27. Common gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender f 

28. The names of such animals as may be either males 
or females. 

Q, Of what gender is sheep, and why f 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is the 
name either of a male or female. 

Q. Of what gender is robin, and why f 

Q. How many genders do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

30. Four — Qie masculine, the feminine, the neuter, and 
the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender ? one of the feminine t 
one of the neuter f one of the common f 

Q. Will you name the gender and number of each noun in the following 
sentences, as I read them to you t * 

" James and William." " Slate and pencil." 

John and the girls." " Woi^n and birds." 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word common ; as, " A common com- 
plafntf" ^ 

31. Common means general. 

Q. Althouffh there are a vast many male children in the world, each one 
may be called by the general name of boy : what kind of a noun, then, 
would you call boyt 

32. A common noun* 

p Q. When, then, is a noun called common ? 

33. When it is a general name. 

Q. What does the word proper mean f 

84* It means fit or particular. 

Q, John, you know, ia tne particular name of a boy : what kind of a 
noun, then, may it be called f 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper? 

36. When it is a particular name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is Susan, and why f 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a partidular 
name. 

Q, What kind of a noun is John, and why t 
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Q. What kind of a noon is river, and why ? 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a genera 
name. 

O. How many kinds of nouns do thero appear to be, and what are they ? 

Q. What kind of a noun is girls t Mary ? town t New York ? London t 
hoatt chain t 

Q. Will you now tell me which words are the nouns in the following sen- 
tences ; which are proper, and which common ; also their gender and number I 

" Thomas and John." " King and queen." 

" Susan and Mary." " House and barn." 



, V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in speaking, says, ** I, John, will do it," what person 
do grammarians call John t 

89. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the first person ? 

40. When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q. When I say, ** James, mind your studies," what person do gram- 
marians call James t 

41. The second person, beiijg the person spoken to. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the second person 7 

42. When it is the name of the person spoken to, or 
addressed. 

Q. '* William, James has come." What person is William, and why f 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 
to. 

Q, When I say, *' William, James has come," I am speaking to William 
about James : of what person, then, is James, and why 7 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the third person? 

45. When it is spoken of. 

Q. " Thomas, Rufus is in the garden." What person is Thomas T why t 
la iufus T why 7 

Q. How many persons do nouns appear to have, and what are they 7 

46. Three persons — the first, second, and third. 

Q. Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, which 
common ; also their gender, number, and person? 
" I, James, of Boston." " Boy and girl." 

" Henry, study your book." " William and his sister." 



. VI. CASE. 

We say of an animal, for instance a horse, when he is iat, that " Ha 
good case ;" and, when he is lean, that " He is in a bad case ;" what, 
are, does the word case mean 7 



CASES. II 

Q. When I eaj, «' Charies Btrikea William." " William atrikes Charlaa," 
yoa may perceive that the state or condition of Charles in the fcHrmer example 
u ^uite different from his state or condition in the latter : in the one, Charles 
Btnkes ; in the other, he is struck : what, then, is meant bj the difierent 
caaea of nouns f 

48/ The different condition or position they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word nominative meant 

49. JVominaiive means naming. 

Q. When I say, "John strikes,*' he evidently does something: what, 
then, may John be called? 

" 50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the naming or leading 
noun, in what case is John, when I say, ** 3o\m strikes V* 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns? 

52. The nominative case is the agent or doer. 

Q. When I say, ** The dog runs," in what case is dogt and why ? 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
agent, actor, or dder. 

O. ** The cat catches mice." In what case is eaf, and why ? 
Q. When I say, *' Thomas is pursuing the thief," what ia the object 
here which Thomas is pursuing? 

54. Thief. 

Q. What does the word objective mean? 

55. It means belonging to the object 

Q. In what case, then, may thief be reckoned, in the phrase, " Thomas 
pursuoa the thief?" 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote? 

57. The objective case denotes the object 

Q. When I say, " William whips John," in what case is John^ and why ? 

58. In the objective case, because John is the object. 

Q. What does the word possessive imply? 

59. Possession, ownership, property, &c. 

Q. When I say, " It is John's slate," I mean to say that John owns the 
slate : in what case, then, shall we reckon John** t 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote ? 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, property, 
&c. 

Q. When I say, ** Peter's knife," who owns or possesses the knife ? 
Q. In what case, then, is Peter* s^ and why? 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses the 
knifey 

O. In the example *' John's slate," you perceive that J6hn*s ends in «, 
with a comma before it : what is the comma, and what is the «, called in 
grammar tr 

63. The comma is called an apostrophe, and the 5, an 
apostropbic s.y 

Q, Ton also perceive that John*s 'a singular : how, then, do nouns in **^ 
•iogular number usually form their possessive ease ? 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the letter s 
following it. . 

Q. " Ou eagles' wings." Here eagles^ is plural, and in the possessivo 
case : how, then, do nouns in the plural usually form their possessive case f 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the addi« 
tion of s. 

Q. But if the plural noun does not end in «, as, *' men's concerns," how 
is the possessive case formed ? 

66. As the same case in the singular number is formed. 

Q. From the foregoing remarks, how many cases do nouns appear to 
jbave, and what are they? 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive, and objective. 

Q. Deeline sometimes means to vary the endings of a word : what, then, 
do 1 mean when I ask you to decline a noun T 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q, Will yo^ decline Johnf 

^69. JVominative case^ John. 
Possessive ccue, John's. 
Objective case^ John. 

Q. Will you decline &oy, in both numbers? 

Singmar, Plural. 

70. JVom. Boy. Jiom. Boys. 

Poss. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Ohj. Boys. 

Q, When I say, " William's coat," you perceive that the noun coai fol- 
lows WiUiam^B : bv what is WUlianCg said to be governed, and why ? 

71. By coaty because it follows William's. 

Q, What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessive 
ease? 

RirZiB X. 

T%e possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

Q. " William's hat." Is WUliam^s a proper or common noun ? Why f 

Q, What is its person ? why ? (45.)* Its number ? why ? (8.)* Its gen- 
dcr ? why ? (17.)* Its (Aaet why ? (61 .)♦ What noun follows William's t 
What word, then, governs WiUiam*8 t What is the rule ? 

Q. When we mention the several properties of the different words in 
sentences, in the same manner as we have those of William's^ above, what 
is the exercise called ? 

72. Parsing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" John's knife.*' 

73. John's is a noui?, because it is a name — fbopeb, be- 
cause it is a particular name — masculine oEm>ES ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it is spoken of — singvlab 



ARTICLES. IS 

nuMRK H ; h means but one — foss£;3sive case ; it Implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knife, accord- 
mg to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuteb gender; it is neither male nor female^ 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spokeu of — SINGULAR NUMBER ; it means 
but one. 

9^ Let the learner parse the foregoinfr, tUl the mode cf parting the 
noun ia so/amHiar tonvn, that he can do it readily ^ without looking tn the 
hook. He may then take the following exercises ^ which are to be parsed in a 
smUlar manner, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

« Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat." " Brother's knife." 

" John's slate." " Father's house." " Boys' hats.> 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say, " Give me a book,*' I evidently mean ii6 particular book , 
but when I say, " Give me the book,** what do I mean f 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are the words that make this difference in meaning t 

75. A and the. 

Q. What are these little words called? 

76. Articles. 

Q, What, then, are articles? 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word definite f 

78. Definite means particular, 

Q. " Give me the book.** Here a part*' 
kind of an article, then, shall we. call ^ f 

79. Definite article. 

Q. What, then, is a definite article? 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant. 

Q, The word tn, when placed before words, frequently signifies not : 
what, then, will indefinite mean ? 

81. f^ot definite. 

S. When I say, " Give me a knife,** no particular knife is meant: what 
of an article, then, may a be called? 

82. Indefinite article.. 

Q. Why is it BO called? 

88. Because it is not used before the name of any 
particular person or thing. « 



Q. " Give me the book.**' Here a particular book is referred to: what 
nd of 
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Q. We say, "an apple," "an inkstand,'* &c. in preference to "m appje/' 
" a inkstand," &c. : why is this t 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more plea- 
sant to the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do apple and inkttand begin with f 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In what cases do we use an instead of a f 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, f, 

Q. In speaking, we say, *' a man," not "an man:" when, then, do we 
use at 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants f 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vowels, 
which are a, e, i, o, u ; and also w and y, except at the 
beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

H. How, then, do a and an differ f 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before consonants, 
and an before vowels : both are called by the same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what are they ? 

90. Two — a or an, and the. 

Q. It is customary to say, *' a boy," not " a loyt ;" also, " an inkstand," 
not "an irikttanda :** of what number, then, must the noun bo, before 
which the indefinite article is placed 7 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for the indefinite article? 

RirZiB XX. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 

the singular numher. 

Q. We can say, " the boy," and " the boys ;" using a noun either of the 
singular or plural number luter the : what, then, is the mle for the definite 
artidet 

RiriiB zzz. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 

singular or plural number J 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

« The boy:* 

92. The is an abticle, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — definite ; it means a particular boy — and 
belongs to boy^ according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
mmgular or plvral number. 

Soy is a noun; it is a name — common; it is a general 

"^me — ^MASCULINE GENDER ; it is the name of a male — thikd 

lOK ; it is spoken of — and singular number ; it means 

•vntk 
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^ EXSnCISES IN PAR»irO OONTIirUED. 

"A hand.'* "An eagle." "The man." " The Iwys' hats." 

" A man." « An insect." " The men." " A man's cap." 

" A mite." « An acorn." " The boys." " The girls' room." 

« A month." " An ounce." " The mice." " The lady's box." 



Vm. OF ADJECTIVES. 

Q. When I say, " John is. an obedient, industrious, and good boy,** I 
use certain words to describe boy : which are they f 

93. JndustriouSf obedient, and good. 

Q. When I say, " a good man,** to what word is the describing word 
ffood joined or added? 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. What does the word adjeetme mean? 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as good^ obedient, 
indugtrious, &c. f 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives? 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to describe 
or qualify them. 

Q. •* A wise man.** Which word is the adjective here, and why ? 
Q. " Rufus is a good boy, but James is a better one.*' How are Rufus 
mnd James spoken of here ? 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in the last cxnmple are good and better : can you tell 
me which of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the 
other r 

99. The word better. * 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better t 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q, What, then, does the comparative degree imply f 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. " William is tall, Thomas is taller, but Rufus Lb the tallest boy in 
■chooL" What is meant here by taUeti ? 

102. Exceeding all in height 

Q. What does the word superlative meant 

103. Exceeding all; the highest or lowest degree. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call taUest ? 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the superlative degree dot 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the highest 
or lowest degree. 

Q. When I say, " James is a good boy,'* I make no comparison between 
him and any other ; but simply assert in a positive manner, that James is a 
good boy. What kind of a sentence, then, would you call thiat 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, then, ahaU wecaiSlgoodt • 'A 

107. The positive degree. 
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Q. What, then, does the pomtire decree dot 

■ 108. It merely describes, wimout any comparison* 

Q. Will you compare great t 

109. " Positive^ great ; Comparative^ greater ; Superior 
tivCf greatest." 

Q. Will you compare wise in the same manner? 
Q. Wise and great are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com* 
imrative and superlative degrees of words of this sort formed ? 

110. By adding r or er, st or esU to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare 'small ? high t mean t 
Q. Will you compare beautiful t 

111. **Pos, beautiful; Comp. more beautiful; Sup. most 
beautiful.'* 

Q. How many syllableB compose the word beautiful t 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usually 
eompared ? 

113. By placing mare and most before the positive. * 

Q. Will you in this manner compare industrious t ingenious f dutiful t 
Q. Will you compare wise, by using the words less and least t 

114. ** Pos. wise; Comp. less wise; Sup. least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare benevolent ? distinpiishcd f dilatory t 
Q. •• Good men, better men, best men." Which adiective here is ine 
positive, and why ? (108.) Which the comparative f why ? (101.) Which 
the superlative ? why ? (105.) 

Q. Good, you perceive, is not compared regularly, Hke ercat, beautiful, 
&c. ; and since there are many words of thCs description, i will pve you a 
list oif the principal ones, toeethfir with others, regularly compared : will you 
repeat the comparative ana superlative degrees, as I name the positive f 

115. Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, Better, Best. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or many. More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evil,'% Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, 01dest,'or eldest. 

Late, liater, Latest, or last. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are they t 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and superlative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns: to what, then, do ihej 
naturally belong 7 

HirZiB XV. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns wJiich they describe. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" A y^ser child, 

117. A is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 

their meaning — indefinite; it means no particular child-* 

and belongs to ckildj agreeably to 

Rule XL The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 
-»••■■■ 



PRONOUNS. IT 

Wiser is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — ^* Pos. wise ; Comp, wiser ; Sup. wisest" — made 
in the amparative degree — and belongs to ehildy by 

Rule IV. A^ectives belong to the nouns which they de» 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — common gender ; it jqay be either male or female — 
THiBD FEBsoN ; it is spoken of — and sinoui«ab number ; it 
means but one. 

exercises in parsing continued. 

1. 2. a 

•« A dotifal son.'* •« An ugly child." " The base man." 

" An idle boy." " An irkaome task." «» The whiter cloth." 
" A foolish son." ** A mild reply." '* The milder weather." 

4. 5. 

** The groatest man." " The more (1) benevolent citizen." 

** The wisest prince." ** The most (1) suitable method." 

*• The noblest man." '* The least (1) distrustful friend." 

a 7. 

<*A large, convenient, and (1) "The last choice." 

airjr habitation." ** The best man." 

** The intelligent, industrious, " The nearest relations." 

obedient, and (1) docile *' Johnson's (2) large dictionary." 

scholar." ** Murray's small grammar." 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I say, " John goes to school, John learns fast, and John will 
excel," how can 1 speak so as to avoid repeating John so often ? 

118. By using the word he in its place; thus, "John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for Johnt 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word pronoun mean f 

120. Standing far, or instead of a noun. 

Q. What, then, shall we call the Wbrd Ae, above! 

121. A PROIfOUNf. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid a 
repetition of the same word. 

Q, When James says, *' I will 8tndy,"^ou perceive that / stands for ths 
person rocaking : what person, then, is itT(39.) 

Q, When I say, *' James, you must study," the word you evidently is 
applied to James, who is spoken to : what person, then, ought jfou to be? 

123. The second person. 

1. To He omitted in parsing. 2. Johnson* § is goremed by didionanf, by 
RuIeL 
2 
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Q. When I ley, "He (meaning William) should learn," what person 
ongkt A< to be, and why 7 

124. The third person ; because it stands in the place 
of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first person, you for the second, and hs 
for the third, how can we tell the different persons of pronouns f 

• 125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What have these pronouns been called from this circumstance f 

126. Personal pronouns. 

9^ I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, which you 
nmst first examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them as 
may be asked you. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST FEHSON. ^ 

127. Sing. 
Nom.L 

PosSi My or mine. 
Oy. Me. 

8EC0IVD FERSOIV. 

Sing, Sing. 

Norn. Thou. 1 C Nam. You. 

Pots. Thy or thine. >or< Poss. Your or yours. Your or yours. 

Oy. Thee. ) ( Obj. You. You. 



Plur. 
We. 

Ours or our. 
Us. 

Plur. 

Ye or you. 



THIRD PERSON MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or their. 

Obf. Him. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Ob;. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing. Piter. 

Norn. It. They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs or their. 

Ohj. It. Them. ^ 

. Will you decline / in both numbers 7 thou or you t het the t Ut 
In what person, number, and case is II wet myt minet our or 
«urs t me? uaf thou ? ye? hist they t them t 

Q. In what gender, person^ number, and case iahet aJiet itt hitt hers t 
her t him t 

Q. How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they f 

128. Two — the singular and plural. 

Q. How many cases, and what are tney? 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive, and the 
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PROKOVKS. 
Q. How mmaj pnwoif 

ISO. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. How mmnj gmdenf 

181. Three-— the masculine. /eminine, and neuter. 

How many pfonoans are there in alL of the fine penon t 
Uow many of the aecond. and how dmiit of the third f 
The proDoana of the nominative caae, ■ngnhr, art caOad 
proDOuna : how many oi then are there f 

133. Five — I^ thou or you, he^ she^ it, 

Q. Why are not the piwiiiaiiie and ofageciive caaes of the Mngnhr and 
pkiral nnmben, aJao the nominatiTea plnral, reckoned in the '"""*»^ of the 
leading pronoona f 

134. Because they are aU considered as variations of 
the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronoona ia it enatomary to apply fender f 

135. To the third person singular, he^ mp, iL 

Q, Why are not the fine and aecond penona each made always to npn- 
■ent a di^rent gender ff 

136. The first and second persons being always pre- 
sent, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. If, as we hare aeen, pronouns stand ibr nouns, what gender, immberv 
mod person ought they to bsTe ff 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q. What, then, may be eoosidered a rale fbr the agreement of the piD- 
noanst 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
standj in gender ^ number^ and person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q, How many difierent aorta of woida hare we now fimnd, and what 
are they? 

138. Four — the Nouv, the Article, the AnjixTnyB, 
and the Paoirouir. 

Q, The word flort, yon know, means dhrision ; and sMeei, the fomer tf 
using wards, or language : what, therefore, shall we caU these gnnd dm- 
aions of words f 

139. Parts of SPKixn. 

Q. When, then, I ask joa what part of speech &9y is, for instanee, what 
do you understand me to mean f 

140. The same as to ask me whether boy is a noun 
or not 

Q. What part of speech, then, is TTiZZtasi, and why t (36.) 

1. ^< He went to school.'' 

2. « She went to her task." 

8. " William went to his play.** 

4. ^' John returned from his school." 

5. ^' I request you to mind your studies." 

6. ^ The book was mine, but now it is yours.' 

Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples t 
How many are there in all f 

What is the gender, number, and person of those mthsfintf MOQlld I 
lUbrdt fourth t fifth I sixth t 
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Q. What 11 the gender of kitt in the fourth sentence ? why f <137J Iti 
munber r why r (137.) Iti person t why ? (137.) Its case t why t (61.) 

Q. Will you name the nouns in the first sentence 7 in the second t third f 
fburihf fifth t sixth t 



X. OF THE VERB. 
y 

Q. When I say, " James strikes William," which word tells what 
James doesf 

141. Strikes. 

Q. The word verb means iBord ; and as the words in all sentences, which 
tell what the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be 
called r 

142. Verbs. 

Q, If, iq the phrase, "William strikes James,** we leave out the word 
ffrubet , you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then, 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence verbal and others by • 
diflferent ivjne t 

143. The words which we call verbs are the most 
important 

Q. *' William studies his lesson." Which word is the verb here, and 
whyt 

144. Studies^ because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, " John dances,** which word is the verb, and why f 
Q. When I say, *' James strikes John,** which word shows that an 
action is performed t 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call ttrfkes t 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is wdlkB, in this sentence, ** John walks," and 
why! 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. '* He beat William.*' Which word here is the verb t Is WiBiam 
an agent or an object f 

148. An object 

Q. When I say, '* The child walks,'* walkt, it is true, is an active verb, 
Vnt it has no noun after it for an object, as beat has, in the phrase above ; 
neither can we supply one ; for we cannot say, " The child walks,*' any 
thing: what, therefore, is to be inferred from this &ct, in regard to the 
nature of active verbs f 

140. That some active verbs will take nouns after them 
for objects, and others will not. 

Q, Vv e will next notice this difference. The term tramiiive means vast' 
mg over ; and when I say, '* William whips Charles,** the verb whips snows 
that the action which William performs, vasses over to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we cs^t whips t 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q, What, then, is an active-transitive verb f 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an object 
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152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. What, then, is an active-intransitiTe verb? 

153. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I say, " He eats it/* " He beats him," we immediately deter- 
mine that beats and eats are active-transitive verbs by the objects after 
them : how, then, may transitive and intransitive verbs be distingiushed ? 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. " James remains at home — sleeps at home— is at home." Which 
words are the verbs here f 

155. Remains, sleeps, and f& 

Q. These verbs do not imply action, like strikes, heatSy &.c. : what do 
they imply? 

156. Existenoe, rest, or being, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, have been called netUtr 
(fltgnifying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor 
passive. On a future occasion, I will make you fully acquainted with a 
passive verb. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the 
reason of the name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb ? 

157. A neuter verb' is one that simply implies being or 
existence in a certain state. 

Q. Will yon inform me now, in general terms, what is a correct defini- 
tion of a verb t 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or BEiifo. 

Q. When I say, *' I strike," in What number and person is strike, and 
why? 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because its 
agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q. Hence you may perceive, that verbs, in themselves considered, do not 
have person and number : why, then, are they said to have these properties 
fttain 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

Q, We say, •• I write," and " He writes ;" hence you perceive that the 
ending of the verb varies, as its agent or nominative vanes : what, then, 
will be the rule for the nominative case f 

RirZiB vz. 

The nominative case governs the verb in numbet 

and person. 

Q, If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, in 
what respect must the verb agree with its nominative case I 

Rirzizs VIZ. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 

number and person. 

Q When I say, " James beats him," the pronoun i^tm is the object of 
the action denoted by beats, and is, therefore, in the objective case : what, 
then, will be a good rule for the objective cose after active verbs f 

Rirzizs vzzz. 

Active^transitive verbs govern the objective case* - 
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Q, I will now give you the different endings of the verb hmet in f*s dif* 
ferent nomben and persons. Will you repeat them ? 

Singular. Plural, 

161. FtTtt person, I love. First person. We love. 
Second person, You love. Second person. You love. 
Third person. He loves. Third person. They love. 

Q, Will you repeat the variations of am f 

Singular. Plural. 

162. 1 Pers. I am. 1 Pers. We are. 
2 Pers. You are. 2 Pers. You are. 

I 3 Pers. He is. 3 Pers. They are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same manner, the variations of hate t desire f 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" / study my lesson.*^ 

163. /is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
■ONAL ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
Pbrson; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — ^^Nom. I" — made in the nominative casr 
to study, according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb in number 
and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — transitive ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — "1 Pers. I study" — made in the 
FIRST PBRSON — SINGULAR NUMBER, because its nominativo 1 
is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — personal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — " Norn. I ; Pass, my, or mine" — 
made in the possessive case — and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun — common ; it is a general name — neuter 
GENDER ; it is neither male nor female — third person ; it is 
spoken of^-siNOULAR number ; it means but one — and in the 
OBJECTIVE case; it is the object of the verb study, and 
governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case, 

» EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

^ Transitive Verbs. 

** I Isment my fate.'' « He found a dollan*' 

••You regj&rd your friends." •« She attends the school." 

•• We desire your improvement." " It retards the work." 

• We love our children." " THpv ahnn vira ♦» 
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2. 

•• I love him." « She forsook you." 

•* I lament her." «• They annoy me." 

•* You assist them." " We took it" 

••He struck her." •• She relieved us." , 

" John reads his bookJ^ 

His is a pbonoun, a word used instead of a Doun — per- 
BUNAi. ; it uniformly stands for the sanie person — masculinb 

GENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, becaUSe the DOUR 

John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree toith the nouns for which 
they standj in gender, number, and person, 

** Nom. he ; Poss. his" — made in the possessive case — 
and governed by the noun book, according to 

Rule I. TAe possessive case is governed by the following 
noun, 

^ The remaining words, hook^ rtads^ and Jokn^ are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

3. 

•« Mary studies her lesson." *• Virtue rewards its followers." 

•• The girls love their books." •• A disobedient son grieves his 
••Grood children mind their parents." 

parents." •• The intemperate man loves his 
*• Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

Hj^ In parsing personal pronouns, we do not apply Role V.^ unless tlie aoans fbr 
irbidi tkejr stand are ezjvessed. 

Intransitive Verbs, 

4. 

•• I walk." «» You smile." ♦• John swims." 

•• James runs." «• They wink." •• Birds fly." 

•♦ William hops." " We dance." •• lions loar." 

Neuter Verbs, 
••William is (1.) discreet." (2.) •* John's wife is fortunate." 
•• James is happy." •* John's brother is unhappy." 

•• He was studious." •• The eagle's flight was sudden." 

•• He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain." 

•• Thou art wise." •* The judge's pay is sufficient." 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

Q. When James says, " I will learn," he evidently means, by his man- 
ner of speakins, to express his intention to learn ; but when he says; " I 

can learn," what does he mean ? 

*■ 

(1.) la is a VERB ; it implies being"— neuter ; it is neither active nor pas- 
rive, but expresses being, merely — " 1 pers, I am ; 2 pen. You are ; 3 pert* 
He or William is" — made in the third person, sinoular, because tVil" 
IkuHt its nominative, is, and agrees with TFiZZiam, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative cato in number andperson^ 
C2.) Discreet belongs to IVilliamt by Rule IV. j 
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165. That he has the ability to learn. 

Q. What does the word mood mean? 

166. Mood means manver. 

Q. What, then, does the mood of verbs denote t _ 

167. The different manner of representing actions. 

Q. What does the word indicative mean? 

168. Declaring or showing. 

Q. When I say, " William has studied," I declare some fact : in what 
BBOod, then, shall we class has ttudied t 

169. In the indicative mood. 

Q. When I say, " Has William studied?" the only difference between 
this phrase and toe foregoing consists in a change in the order of the words, 
•0 as to show that a question is asked: in what mood, then, shall we call 
has Waiiam studied? 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then, is the indicative mood used forf 

171. The indicStive mood is used for asserting, indi- 
cating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is, ''They do singt" Why t (171.) "^ 
Q. What does the word tense mean? 

172. Tense means time. 

Q. What does present mean t 

173. Present means now. 

Q. /When I say, " The bird sings," I mean that the bird sings now : in 
what tense, then, is sings t 

174. In the present tense. 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used fort 

175. The present tense is used to express what is now 
taking place. 

Q. In what tense is, "The dog runs?" Why 7 (175.) 
Q. " James wrote." "James has written." These phrases denote 
what is past: in what tense are theyf 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the word future mean ; as, " At some future time f" 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases, " I will come," " I shall have come t" 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 
•re they ? 

179. Three — ^the present, past, and future. 

Q When I say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of past and 
finished? 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfect meant 

181. Unfinished^ or incomplete. 

Q. " John was writing when I saw him." This denotes an action un- 
finished in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected by English 
gnmmarians to denote action past and finished ; a term not all significant of 
. 40 Mction finished in past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

IS2. The imperfect tense expresses yiWv Xodt ^^Wa vdl 
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writing are past and finishod ; but which has more immediate reference to 
the present tmie f 

183. Has written, - 

Q. To distioguitfh this tense from the imperfect, grammarians hare called 
it the perfect tense : what, then, will the perfect tense express ? 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, 
and also conveys an allusion to the present time. 

Q. ** James had read before I wrote." Here, both acts are past and 
finished ; but which took place first t 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word pluperfect mean f 

186. More than the perfect 

Q. What tense, then, shall we call, "James had read!*' 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, then, does the pluperfect tense express? 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. '* John will come." Tliis, you know, was called the future tense : 
can you tell me why 7 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does the future tense express? 

190. The future tense expresses what will take place 
hereafter. 

Q. " I shall have learned my lesson by noon." Here, an action is to 
take place at a future time specified or mentioned ; and since we already 
have one future tense, we will call that the firat, and this the second future 
tense : what, then, will the second future tense express ? 

191. The second future expresses what will have taken 
piace at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What does sj/nopsis mean? 

192. jj concise and general view, 

Q. I will now present you with a synopsis of all the different tenses, 
illustrated by the verb learn : will you repeat it f 

SYNOPSIS. 

193. Pres, tense,, I learn, or do learn. 

Imp, tense, I learned, or did learn. 

Perf. tensCj I have learned. 

Plup. tense, I had learned. 

1st Fut, tense, I shall or will learn. 

2d Fut, tense, I shall have learned. 

9Sr Tou shall next have the different variations of the foregoing verb, in 
each tense of the indicative mood : these I wish jrou to study very carefiilly, 
that you may be able to answer the questions which will then be asked yoo. 

194. To learn. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FRESBITT TENSE. 

Singular, PluraU 

1 Ptn, I learn. 1 Per 8. "WeVBaiiv. 

3 Part. You learn, 2 Pers. "YoxxVeaxtu 

S Pen. He, abe, or it leanu. 3 Pert. T\i«J \w3rft. 
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OR, 



When we wish to express energy or positiveness, thus—* 
Singular* * PluraL 

1. I do learn. 1. We do learn. 

2. You do learn. 2. You do learn. 

3. He does learn. 3. They do learn. 



DIFEBFECT 



Singular, 
1. I learned. 
S. You learned. 
8. He learned. 

Singtdar, 
1. I did learn. 
S. You did learn. 
3. He did learn. 

SingiUar. 
1. I have learned. 
3. You have learned. 
3. He has learned. 

Singular, 
1. I had learned. 
8. You had learned. 
3. He had learned. 

FIB8T 

Singular, 

1. I shall or will learn. 

2. You shall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will learn. 



OS, 



PERFECT 



TENSE. 

PluraL 

1. We learned. 

2. You learned. 

3. They learned. 

Plural 

1. We did learn. 

2. You did learn. 

3. They did learn. 

TENSE. 

Plural, 

1. We have learned. 

2. You have learned. 

3. They have learned. 



PLUPERFECT 



TENSE. 

Plural 

1. We had learned. 

2. You had learned. 

3. They had learned. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Plural 

1. We shall or will learn. 

2. You shall or will learn. 

3. They shall or will loarik 



1. 
2. 
3. 



SECOND 
Singular, 
I shall have learned. 
You will have learned. 
He will have learned. 



FUTURE TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. 

3. They will have learned. 

*^* For the benefit of those who choose to retain the second person siagn- 
lar, as given in former treatises, the following synopsis is inserted. •> 



195. 2d Pers, Sing, Pres. 
2d Pers, Sing, Imp, 
2d Pers, Sing. Perf, 
2d Pers, Sing, Plup, 



SYNOPSIS. 

Thou learnest, or dost learn. 

Thou learnedst, or didst lean). 

Thou bast learned. 

Thou hadst learned. 
2d Pers. Sing, Ist Put, Thou shalt or wilt learn. 
2d Pers. Sing, 2d Fut, Thou wilt have learned. 

Q. In what mood is, ** I learn ?" Why f (171.) In what tense f Why f 
075.) In what mood and tense is, " He learas f* " We learn f " " I did 
learn?" "I have learned?" " I had learned ?" " I shall or virill learn f" 
'* I shall have learned ?" . 

Q. Jd what person and number is, " I learn ?" " You learn f" " W« 
ieamr '' They bad learned V* " He sbaW YeaiivV' "NI«i>MMi\si«nwlV' 
^. What does the word auxiliary Tne-nni 
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< 

Q. In the pliraoe, " I will sing,'* loiU, you perceive, 10 used to help form 
die future tense oiaing : will is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and the 
Terb ting is reckoned the principal verb : what, then, are auxiliary verbs f 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of the prin- 
cipal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not unfrequently denominated the signs of the 
tenses, because each tense has, in general, an auxiliary peculiar to itself: 
what, then, is the sign of the secona future ? 

198. Shall or imJl have, 

Q. What is the sign of the first future f 1 

199. Shall or will. 

Q, What is the sign of the pluperfect t 

200. Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect t 

201. Haoe. 

Q. What is the 'sign of the imperfect ? 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, " I did strike jresterday," or, " I struck yesterday ?" how, 
then, can we tell when a verb is in the imperfect tense without the sign didf 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q, What is the sign of the present tense ? 

204. Dof or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the indicative mood appear 
to have, and what are they ? 

205. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect,, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" They have arrived." 

20^ Tliey is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
personal; it always represents the same person — third 
PRRSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of— plural ; it means 
more than one — " Nom. he ; Poss, his ; Ohf. him. Plural. 
Nom, they" — made in the nominatfvb case to have arrived^ 
according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a verb, a word that implies action or being 
— active; it implies action — intransitive ; it does not 
admit of an object — indicativb mood ; it simply indicates or 
declares a thing — perfect tense ; it expresses what has just 
taken place — " 1. 1 have arrived; 2. You have arrived; 3. He 
has arrived. Plural, 1. We have arrived; 2. You have 
arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made in the third person 
plural, because its nominative they is^ and agrees with it, 
according to 

RuLB VIL A verb must agree with %t% ru)nani<iivQe c^ja^ Ktw 
mtm&er and person. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSIlfO COlfTIlfUSD. 

1. 

"They had come." "The sun has risen." 

*« We did ga" •• Dogs will fight" 

•* The bird will return." " Lions will roar." 

2. 

•• James loves William." " Columbus discovered America.** 

" Susan beats him." " Piety promotes our happiness." 

**I have beaten them." " He will learn his lesson." 

" She had beaten us." " John did make groat progress." 

"You shall assist him." "They do study their lessons." 

" It did disturb me." " Boys love sport" 

a* 

" Do I disturb you 1" " Shall I expect your assist- 

"Did they learn their lessons?" ancel" 

" Have they recited 1" " Will a virtuous citizen commit 

" Does the instructer teach us 1" such (1.) acts 1" 

" Had he dismissed him ?" " Have you found your knife )** 



Xn. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What does, " He may write," imply f 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 

Q, What does, "He must write," imply? 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does, **He can write," imply? 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q, What does, "He should write," imply? 

210. Duly or obligation to write. ^ 

Q. What does; "He would write," imply? 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the vford jpotenlial mean? 

212. Mkf or powerful. 

Q, In what mood, then, do grammarians reckon can ham, may tDrAf, 
ana, also, must tort^e, tkould writer Slc, t 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q, Why are all these different forms of representing actions considered 
to be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, pecoliar only to tbit 
form of the verb which implies power ? 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numoerless extent 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood imply? 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty 
power, will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are the sign! of this mood ? 

^Jd May, can, must^ mighU coutd, UDouId, and should. 

Q* WhBt doeB the word conjugation meant 
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217. Unitingf combining^ or joining together. 

Q. Toa recollect that, in varying the verb, we ioined the pronouna with 
it ; lience, thia exercise ia called conjugation : what, then, do you under- 
Btand by the conjugation of a verb T 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons! 

219. Conjugation of the verb Learn. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PHB8SNT TEIfSE. 
iXngular, PluraL 

1. I may, can, or muat learn. 1. We may, can, or must loam. 

9. Yon may, can, or mast learn. 2. You may, can, or must learn. 
3. He may, can, or muit learn. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. J[ might, coukl, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

learn. should learn. 

S. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

S&ngular, PluraL 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

9. Fou may, can, or must have 3. You may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

S. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might, coul^ would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

have learned. should have learned. 

S. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should have learned. should have learned. 

Synopsis of the Second Person Singular^ toith Thou. 

220. 
Pret. Thou mayst, canst, or most learn. 
Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst learn. 
Per/, Thou mayst, banst, or must have learned. 
Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 

[. In what mood is, "I may learn?" Why? (215.) 

Will you repeat the synopsis with If thou t hel wet vet you t they t 
In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, "I can learn ?" *' You 

may learn r* *' You might assist ?" *' They could have learned ?" *'He 

must study f " 

O. In what mood and tense is, ''Ili&ve leaxnediV^ ^^'&<& ^^DaSLTSBA 
"WiJJiam did aingt" 
Q. Won yoa coDjug^ learn in the present tAnae, vc^(«ikiaalTnnQ(^\ "Hil^ 
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you conjugate lave in the nme mood, and imperfect tense f SirQu, id dit 

perfect tense ? Come, in the pluperfect tense ? 
Q, How many tenses has the potential mood? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" He may return" 

221, He is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— • 
PERSONAL-; it invariably represents the same person — kascu- 
LiNE GENDER ; it represents a male — third person ; it de- 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies but 
one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent -^ 
" Nom. he" — nominative case to may return, by 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it implies action or being — ^AdnvE ; 
it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit an object 
after it — potential mood ; it implies possibility, liberty, &c. 
— present tense ; it denotes what may be now — " 1. I may 
or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 3. He may or cao 
return" — made in the third person, singular, because its 
nominative he is, with which it agrees, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with- its nominative case tm 
number and person, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

•♦ He may come." ** Boys may learn arithmetic" 

♦« He might retire." " The wind may have shaken the 

•* John can assist me." trees." 

** William must obey his in- ** The lady could have procoied 

structer." her fan." 

" We may have erred." "James may catch the thief." 

" John's father would ga" " They might learn." 

2. 

**I do rejoice." "The committee will visit the 

" We do learn." school." 

" John will resume his task." " An idle boy will find pov- 

" An industrious boy will be rich." erty." 



XIII. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB 

To be. 

222. When I say, " I am at home," you know that am is a verb, because 
it implies beins or existence ; and once to he means to exist, the verb am 
has been called the verb to be. 

223. INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singtilar. Plural 

1. I am, 1. "Wo aio. 



TECB3. 



1. IWM. LW. 

2. Yoa wercL 2. T sa 

3. He was. 3. Tiht -v 



1. I have been. I. W-s inr^ a 

S. You have been. 2. T ul ja.K 

3. He baa been. X Turr ha-ps 



1. I had been. 1. We zad ':» 

S. Yoa had been. 2. Yaz zxui 'i 

3l He had been. X Tbrr bus 



Smgmlar. F%m^ 

1. I dull or wiU be. L We koI «r v^lI at 

S. Yoa BhaU crwUlhe. 2, Y:c sjiZ «r t:. a 

3. He ahall dr wfll be. X Tbsr 

SECOND rmrzE 

SmgmUr. PUrml. 

1. I abaJI have been. 1. We nt2 &t« 

S. Yoa wiU have been. 2L Yon vi2 !aie 

X He will hare been. X Tbsr vC 

POTEXTUL MOOD. 



Simgulmr. PlmnL 

1. I may, can, dr most b& L We nnj, esn, er mart be. 

S. Yoa may, can, er most be: 2. Yea nuj, cuu or mart be. 

8. He may, can, er mart be: X Tatj e:it, cas, or mart bcL 

IXFEKFECT TE^TSE. 

Singular. PlmrmL 

1. I raigrht, eoold, would, or dioald 1. We ml^Lt, eoaid, woold, er 

be. shoald be. 

S. Yoa might, ooold, woald, er 2. Yoa might, oooM, would, er 

ehould be. ■hoold be: 

8. He might, could, would, er X They might, could, would, er 

■bould be. should be. 

FESFECT TETTSE. 

Singular, PlurmL 

1. I may, can, er mart hare 1. We may, can, or mart have 



S. Yoo may, can, w mart have 9. You may, can, or murt have 

been. been. 

Sb He may, can, or must have X They may, can, or murt have 
been. been. 

PLUFEBFECT TE:?SB. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

have been. should have been. 

SL You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would^ er 

should hare been, sho^Ad Wy« Vveoiw 

X He mifbt, could, would, or X They mV^Yiti wwML, -^w^^x ^ 
aboald have been. ahoxild Y»l^^ \wwu 
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224. SynoptU cf the Second Person Singular, wUh Trov. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Preg. Thou art Pres, Thou mayst, canst, or must ba 

Imp. Thou wast Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

Perf, Thou hast been. or shouldst be. 

Plup, Thou hadst been. Perf. Thou mayst, canst, or must 

1 Fill. Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

be. Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

2 Fut. Thou wilt have been. or shouldst have been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Why is am a verb f (158.) What is it sometimes called f (222.) Why 
is it so called ? (^2.) 

Q. Will yoa give the synopsis of the verb to he with I through the indica- 
tive mood f 

Q. Will yoa coi^agate am in the present indicative f Imperfect f Per- 
fect? Pluperfect? 1 Future? 2 Future? Present potential? Imper- 
fect? Perfect? Pluperfect r 

Q. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, "I am ?" " Am I?V 
"You were?" "I have been?" "Have you been?" "He may or can 
be?" "We should be?" "He may have been?" "They should have 
been?" " Thou shouldst have been ?" " Thou mayst be ?''^ 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with thou f 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The girls were industriotts,** 

226, Were is a vsbb ; it implies action or being — neuteb ; 
it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply being — 
INDICATIYB HOOD ; it Simply indicates or declares a thing — 
ncFBSFECT TENSE ; it expresses past time — ^^ 1. 1 was ; 2. You 
were ; 3. He was, Plur. 1. We were ; 2. You Were ; 3. They 
wfere, or girls were" — made in the third person plural, be- 
cause its nominative girls is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominaiive case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — "industrious, more industrious, most industrious" 
—in the positive degree ; it describes, without any compari- 
son — and belongs to the noun girls, accord ing to 

Rule IV, Adfectives belong to the nouns which they de» 
scribe. 

ffCr For the and girUt apply Rules III. and VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** William is attentive." " Am I young 1" 

••John is studious." " Was I wrong r _ ___ 



ADVERBS. 

** Mary has been mtelliifent*' ** WashiDgton was patriode.'* 
•* The boys will have been dutUuL'' ** CoIumbuiB was enterpriainffJ 
*> Their eaUto was smalL" ** My wife's mother is sick.** 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q, When I say, " The bird flies swiftly," I do not mean by ivtftly to 
describe bird : what does '«'}/'% describe f 

226. The manner of flying. 

Q. To what part of speech is swiflZy joined in the ptinae, ** The bird 
mn swiftly f" 

227. To the verb flies. 

Q. What does the word adverb signify 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q, What, the/i, shall we call all such words as Mwiftlyt 

220. Adverbs. 

0. " John rons very swiftly." Which word here describes or diowi 
how swiftly John runs f 

230. Fery. 

Q, What is the word very called, and all such words ss qualify or de« 
•crioe adverbs f ^ 

231. Adverbs. 

Q. " Industrious, more industrious, most industrious." What are siorw 
and MMt called here, and why ? 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify adjec- 
tives. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definition 
of adverbs f 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. "John visits me often, but Thomas oftenerV In this example, we 
see that adverbs may be compared : will you, therefore, compare toon t 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest'^ 

Q. Will you compare wisely t -- 

235. ." Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q, IIow do adverbs ending in ly appear to be compared f 

236. By the adverbs more and most 

O. Will you in this manner compare admirably f fooliMyt 
. Q. Many adverbs are compared hke adjectives of one syllable, as ioom 
above ; but there is a very considerable number, the comparison of which 
is not regulated by any ceneral rule. The following list embraces adverbs 
Tariously compared: will you repeat the comparative and superlative of 
each, as I name the positive ? 

237. Positive. Comparative, Superlative, 

Often, ofiener, oUenest. 

Murh, more, most. 

Well, better, best. 

Soon, sooner, soonest. 

' Justly, more justly, most justly. • 

Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

Justly, less justly, least justly. 

Badly, or HI, worse, ^oMU 
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f38L JVbte'— AdTtrbt, tbouf h very naaierous, may nevcrtbeletB be redared to a few 
daflseiL Yoa will now read with attention tbe following liat, and I wiU then adt 
you lomt quesUont reopecting eaeh claM. 

I. Of itiMi*#r: as, *VOnce, twice, thrice,** dec 

S. Of order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, laptly, finally,** ttc 

3. Of plaet: as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywliere, somewhere, nowliere, 
' herein, whither, hither, thither, upward, downward, forward, bacliward, wiience, 

bence, thence, whithersoever," ice 

4. Of tMM. 

Of time pretmit: as, ** Now, to-day,** &c 

Of time patp : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, long 
iince, long ago,** daa. 

Of time to come: as, ** To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, 
by and by, instantly, iM'esently, immediately, straigbtways," itc 

Of timo imd^Uo: as, **0(t, often, ofttimes, oftentimes, sometimee, soon, seldon, 
daily, weelcly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,** &c. 

5. Of qMAntity: as, "Much, little, sufiicienUy, bow much, bow great, enewgii, 
abundantly,** Ax. 

^ Of fBcxMr or fMliCir: aa, •* Wlaely, fooHshly, Juatiy, anjustly, quickly, slowly,** 
Ike. Adverbs of qualitjr are the most numerous kind ; and they are generally fo riu ed 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or participJe, or changing U into tif:mt 
** Bad, badly ; cheerful,' cheerfully ; able, aUy ; admirable, admirably.** 

7. Of iouH: as, ** Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, perchance.** 

& Of ^firmoHon: as, ** Venly, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, y«i» 
nrely, indeed, really,** &c. 

9. Of nefotiori : as, ** Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise,** Ike. 

10. Of interrogatio* : as, " How, why, wherefore, whether,** A«. 

II. Of eomparuem: as, ** More, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, very, 
altaost, little, alike,** dfcc 

Wlien a preposition suffers no change, but becomes an adwrb merely by Its appli- 
eation : as, vriKn we say, ** He rides about ;** *' He was iisar fkUing ;** " But do not 
nftor lay tbe blame on me.** 

Tliere are atoo some adverbs, whidi are eompoaed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead of at, on, &c. : as, ** Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground, afloat.** * 

(?. Will you name two adverbs of number ? two of order ? two of place f 
two of time present ? two of time past f two of time to come f two of time 
indefinite ? two of quantity ? two of manner or quaKtv ? two of doubt f two 
of alfirmition f two of negation f two of interroffation f two of comparison f 

Q, Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : now, then, can you tell one 
from the other 7 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered ; you shall, therefore, have it in the 
form of a rule': will you repeat it 7 

B1JX.B XZ. 

Adverbs qualify verbs^ adjectives^ and other adverbs* 

Q. From had we form the adverb haSly : how, then, may a large claM 
of adverbs be formed 7 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this manner form an adverb from wise t from great t horn 
$mfulf 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The bird sings sweetly.** 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the verb 
Mz^s, agreeably to 

Jirzs IX. Adverbs qualify ttrbz^ adjectxiDet> oad Qt?ver 



^REPOSITIONS. m 

BXBROISES Iir. PARSIlfO COVTIlfUXI}. 
Adverbs qualifying verbs, 

•* The soldiers marched slowly." •* They will return soon.'* 
^ The girU siog* delightfully.'* ** The boys write admirably.** 
** Henry improves rapidly." ** Susan dances elegantly. 

Adverbs qualifying adjectives, 

•*He was very attentive." * "James is more studious." 

** John is quite busy." ** Walter is most studiodt." 

** William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs qtudtfying verbs and other adverbs, 

** Yon learn grammar very well." ** James writes most elegantly." 
** The boys write too fast." **! will assist you most cheer- 

*< He will come much oftener." fully." 

Adverbs promiscuously used. 

««He has read once." "John is not happy." 

" I will first remind yon.'* * " Whither shall I fly !" 

** I saw him yesterday.*' '* My brother sends me the paper 

** I have eaten sufficiently." monthly." 



Xyi. OF THE PREPOSITION 

Q. To say, "The cider is ^-cellar," would make no sense: can yoa 
inform me what would make sense ? 

242. « The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. By placing the little word m after cider ?>, and before cellar , the sen- 
tence is renderra complete : what olTice, then, does in perform f 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the relation 
betweeo them. 

Q, What does the word preposition mean ? 

244. Placed before. 

O. What, then, may those words like m he^ called, as they are placed 
before other words to connect them with words* preceding t 

245. Prepositioivs. 

Q. What, then, are prepositions? 

240. Prepositions are words used to connect words, and 
thereby show the relation between them. 



247. lAst of the principal Prepositions, 

throughout 

touching 

up 



Amonff 

arouna 

amidst 

athwart 

after 

about 

against 

across 

shove 

Mccording to before 



at 


concerning 


by 


down 


below 


except 


between 


excepting 


beneath 


for 


behind 


from 


betwixt 


in 


beside 


into 


beyond 


instead of 



near 

of 

off 

on 

over 

out of 

respecting 

to 

lowaida 



upon 

under 

underneath 

unto 

with 



notwithstan^ng ihio\i:g|lBL 

^ Will you mention the prepositions begimuiitt mxVk at -m^'V*^ ^^ ^-"^ 
€f/f if nf of rf if uf vi^ ' 



Mfct: 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Wili y<m now repeat all the prepositions? 

Do we say, "He works for I," or, "He works for me"f 

In what case is inef (127.) 

What case, then, follows prepositions f 

248. The objective case. , 

Q. This ^t is of sufficient importance to constitute a role : will yoa^ 
therefore, repeat 

ILlJXiB Z. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 



9» 



** John found his hat in the road.* 

249. In is a fbefosition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the relation 
between hat and road. 

Road is a noun f it is a name — coiimon ; it is a general 
name— NXUTER esNDER ; it Lb neither niale nor female — thibd 
febson ; it is spoken of— -singular number ; it means but one 
—OBJECTIVE case J it is the object of the relation denoted by 
the preposition in, and governed by it according to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case.* 



EXERCISES IW PARSII70 CONTIIfUBD. 



** John ran through the house into 

the garden." 
** We have deceived him to our 

.sorrow." 
•* We came in season." 
"You study grammar for your 

improvement in language." 
**FroBa virtue to vice the progress 

18 gramial." 
"They travelled into France 

through Italy." 
" Hn.livcs within his income." 
•* Without the aid of charity, he 

lived very comfortably by his 

industry." 



"I will search the house dili- 
gently for him." 

** We miffht learn the lesson be- 
fore them." 

"According to my impression, he 
is in fault." 

" Notwithstanding his poverty, he 
was the delight of his ac- 
quaintances." 

"On all occasions she behaved 
with propriety." 

"Of his talents we might saj 
much." 

" We may expect a calm after a 
storm." 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. When Isay, " John— his book," the sense, you perceive, isincom* 
flete. Can you put a word into the blank which will complete the sense t 

850. ** John reads his book." 



CONJUirOTIONS. IT 

Q. Can foa inform ma what the finvgoiiig ezpronion M eaUadf 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a aenteneef 

252. A cojlection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q. " Life is short." This expression is called a aentence : can you teU 
me what kind, and why 7 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes sense, 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What does the term compound meant 

254. It means composed of two or more things. 

0. " Life is short, and art is long." <rhis sentence ia made up of twc 
■imple aentenoes : what, therefore, may it be called f 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence? 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more sim- 
ple sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term exmjunction signify? 

257. Unionj or joining together. 

Q. In the compound sentence, ''John writes, and William leama," the 
aimple sentences are joined together by the word and : what word, then, 
nay and be called ? 

258. A CoffjufrcTioir. 

Q. ** The king and queen are an amiable paur." In thia aentence, worda 
and not sentences are connected by and t can yon point oat the worda ao 
connected? 

259. Rng and queeiu 

Q. From the foregomg particulars, what appears to be the nse of the 
eonjiinction ? * 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and sen- 
tences together. 

Q. When I say, " Five and four are nine," what do I mean? 

261. Five added to four. make nine. 

Q. What, then, ia implied by andf 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, " I will go, if you will accompany me," what doee the 
^conjunction if im^ly ? 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word copuhthe mean ? 

264. Uniting^ joining J or linking together. 

Q. And, if, dbo. are called copulative coi\junctions s can you tell me why ? 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or con- 
tinues a sentence by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjtmctiona of this class : will y(m 
repeat them f 

266. *' And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided, 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I sav, " James and John will come." T mean both will come ; 
bnt when I say, ** James or John will come," what do I mean t 

267. That either James or John, one of them, will 
come. 



IB ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q. Af tba wordi in this sentence, then, joined or diajomed f 

268. Disjoined. 

Q. What -word is it that ezpressea the diqoininf^ f 

269. Or. 

Q. What pert of apeech ia erf 

270. Conjunction. 

Q. What doea the word disjunelive meanf 

271. Disjoining or separating. 

Q. What kind of a conjimction, then, ahall we call or f 

272. A digunctive conjunction. 

Q. " Jamea will come, but I^rv will not." Here the two elauaes of 
the sentence are opposed to each other in meaning, and the word hu sepa- 
rates these two clauses : what, then, does this word imply t 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

if. From the foregoing, what appears to be the use of the diqimctlve 
eonjunction ? 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sentences, by 
expressing opposition of meaning in various degrees. 

<^. The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will yon 
npeat them f 

275. '* But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, neither,, 
nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepoationa, you recollect, connect words, as well as coi\janctions ; 
how, then, can yon tell the one from the other ? 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, but 
conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a cause, 
or an opposition of meaning. 

O. " He and she write." In what case ishet Mhet 

Q. The pronouns he and she, you perceive, are both in the same case, 
and connected by the conjunction and : when, then, may nouns and pro- 
nouns be connected f 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q. " She will sing and dances." How may thia aentence be corrected f 

278. " She will sing and dance." 

Q. In what mood and tense is, " She will sing f" 

Q. To say, " She dance," is incorrect; dance, then, in this example, 
cannot be in the present tense : will you, then, inform me what '* She will 
sing and dance" means, when fully expressed f 

279. " She will sing and she will dance.'* 

Q. Here letZZ donee is in the future tense, as well as will etng t when, 
then,* may verbs, in general, be connected 7 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

^ Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule for the 
^we of conjunctions, m connecting words I 

JUtJIiH ZZ. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the 



INTERJECTIONS. 'if 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
'' John OfSsists his father and molher.** 

281. And is a conjunctioji, a word chiefly used to connect 
'words and sentences — copulative; it connects yafi^er and 
mother. 

Mother is a vow ; it is a name — coam ox ; it is a general 
name — fekiimine oxndek ; it is the name of a female — 
THIRD PERSON ; it Is spoken of — sinoular wuiibkr; it means 
but one — and it is one of the objects of ofmte, and is, the re- 
hire, in the objective case, and connected with father by the 
conjunction andy according to 

Rule XL Cot^tmctions usually connect verbs of the aame 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case, 

EXERCISES 117 PARSING CONTINUED. 

**I will reward him and them at "She reads well, dances (3.^ ele- 

seme fbture time." gantly, and plays admirably 

«* We in vain (1.) look for a path on the piano-forte.** 

between virtue and vice." ** Intemperance destroys the mind 

** Reproof either hardens or sofl- and benumbs the senees of 

ens its object" man." 

''In the morning of life, we ea- **You may read this sentence 

gerly pursue pleasure, but first, and then parse it." 

oftentimes meet (2.) with sad ''He has ecjual knowledge, hut 

disappointments." inferior judgment" 

"A good scholar never matters "John rises early in the morning, 

Bor disobeys his instructer.'* and pursues his studies." 



XVIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

O. When I exclaim, " Oh ! I have ruined my friend,'* " Alas ! I fear 
for life," which words here appear to be thrown in between the sentences, 
to express passion or feeling ? 

282. Oh! Alas! 

Q. What does interjection mean? 

283. 'Jliroum between^ 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such worda nsohS alas ! 8lc. f 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, then, are. interjections ? . 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of^the speaker. 

B , I . ■[■■IIIIIB ^^M ■-■■I I -■ ■■■■I ■■ I ■ ~ 

(1.) In vain means the same as vainly. It' may, therefore, be called an 
adverbial phrase, qualifying looik, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees with we understood, and is, therefore, connected with 
fttrtUB by the conjunction hut, according to Rule XI. 

(3.) Dancct and play* both agree with she, understood, and aTe> llveief<^t^> 
eoiUMCtcd the former with reads, and the lallcr wVlYi daftcet^V^^ ^\^.%^1)X. 



M ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of emme»tnes» or grief; as, ** O ! 0)1 ! alas ! ah I** 
3. OftDonder; as,"* Really! strange !** 
a Of calling; as, •« Halloo! ho! hem!** 
4.' OfattenSon; as, "Behold! lo! hark!** 

6. Of disgust f as,"Foh! fy! fudge! away!** 
0, Of silence; as, "Hush! hist!" 

7. Of contempt; as, "Pish! tush!** 

a QfwtdyHng; as, •• Welcome ! hail!'* 

Q. Will you examine the ibreeoinff list, and then name an inteTJeetkm of 
grieif t One of wandec f One of eafling f One of attention t One ef dis- 
gust r One of silence t One of saluting f 

Q. How may an interjection generally be known f 

286. By Its taking an exclamation point ader it 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" OA / / have alienated my friend** 

'. 267. Oh is an nvTESJEcrioN, a word used to expreas pas- 
sion or feeling. 
1^ The remaining words are parsed as before. 

EXERCISBS Iir PARSING CONTINUED. 

** Oh ! I mast go and see (1.) my ** Strange! I did not know 

dear father before (2.) he dies.** you.** 

*We eagerly pursue pleasure, but, •'Hush! our instracter is at the 

alas! we often mistake the door.** 

road to its (3.) enjoyment" •« Py ! how angry he is !** 

(1.) The sense is, "I must go, and I must see ;" the verb tet, then, 
Sgrees with /, understood, and is, therefore, connected with wiust g; ac- 
cording to Rule XI. 

(2.) Before, an adverb. 

a.) Apply, fint. Rale V. ; then. Rale L 



*■» 



RECAPITULATION. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

OOMVOSZTZOXr. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English GnxvauL-B. teaches us to speak and write the 
English language correctly. 

289. GsAMHAR is divided into four parts, namely, 

200. 1. OSTHOORAPHT, 3. SyNTAX, 

2. Etv^oloot, 4. PSOSODT. 



XX- OSF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. OftTHOOSAJPHT includes a knowledge of the nature and 

power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 

This part of grammar ia usually learned from filing-books 

and dictionaries. 
893. Orihognfhf meaiw rfiCT^t-making, or tpdLing, 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the words 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, com- 
monly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology Bignifioi the origin or pedigree of wordo. 

XIX. What does English grammar How is a knowledge of ortbography 
leach ? 288. usually obtained 1 8U1. . 

Into how many parts is It divided 1 380. What dues ortbogf apby mean 1 393. 

What arc they ? 390. XXI. What does etymolofy teinli 1 8981 

XX. What does orthography includa What does it ineloda ? SM. 
•adttoactafSSl. WhatdoeitlM wwAitalQ^WiL . 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



XXII. OF SYNTAX. 



296. Syntax teaches how to arrange oar form words into 
sentences correctly. 

29"}. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 
speakers, 

298. Syntait taamSm arrtmgnig or plmng together) or» ts qsed in gram- 
nar, tentenee-fnaking. 



XXIIL ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

■ 299. '^he words of the English language are usually 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech, 
namely, 

Noun, Pronoun, Pkbposition, 

Articub, Verb, Con'junction, 

ADjrEcnvB, Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS* 

800. A nooB is the name of any person, place or thing i as, 
wuMj London^ knife, 

801«- Nom:)s are of two kinds, proper and common* 

CoKMON nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 
common to all individuab of the same kind or sort; as, iUmse, 
dty, river. 

302. Proper nouns are particular names ; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or sort ; 

as, George^ Boston^ Mis^Usippii 

303. When proper names have aq article placed before them, they are 
^vsed aa common names ; as, " He is (he Cicero of his age." 

904. When a proper noun admits of a plural, it becomcs.a common noun ; 



XXII. Wbat does lyntax teach ? 296. 

What doei it include ? 297. 
- Wliat does the word lifnity 1 2S8. 

XX til. How many different aorta of 
words are there f 299. 

VlThat are they ? 390. 
> Wbat are tbpse surta of words corn* 
IQonlv called ? 290. 

XXIV. WtMt doM the word noun 
BieaH?* 

r What is a Bonn i 300. Give an ezam< 
lit. 

Haw Buuiy different kinds of nouas are 
aad wbat are they 1 301. 



Wliat does the word «0mmi» meaa ? 
31. 

What is a common ^piin ? 30L Give 
an exoniiile. 

What does proper mean ? 34. 

What is a proper nouu ? 3U3. Give an 
example. 

Wlien proper nouns hava an article 
berore them, how are they U£ed? 303. 
Give an example. 

Are proper names used aa sudi ia the 
plural ? 304. 

Why cannot proper namei bavt.a 
plural? 304. * 



NOUNS. 4i 

-mtr "The twelve Cduan" or; "The seven Jameses.** Thif is obvious 
from the (act, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object 
only, and, therefore, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns Span' 
iard, European, American, &c. are common nouns, as well as their pluraif , 
Spaniards, Europeans^ Americans, &,c* 

305. Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by the 
addition of articles or pronouns; as, '* The boy is studious;'' '* That girl is 
discreet." 

306. When a noun signifies nuny, it is called a noun of multitude, or a 
collective noun ; as, '* The ijcopZe, " The army.** 

307. Abstract signifies taken from: hence an abstract noun is the name of 
a quality abstracted from its substance ; as, knowledge, goodness, virtue, 6lc. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 

809. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, '* I, James, of the city of Bos- 
ton, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second person ; 
as, " James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, '* James has come.' 



XXVI. GENDER. 

812. Crender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four'^nders — the masculine, the feminine* 
the common, and the neuter. 

814. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; as 
man, &oy, &c. 

316. The feminine gender denotes the names of females; as. 

What do tliey become when so usedf When is a Bonn of the seoond person t 
Give an ejcatuple. 310. Give an example. 



. What kind of nouns are ^sniard. When is a noun of the third person? 

Jhseriemns.lfyaniardst^M. 311. Give an example. 

What enbct does the use of articles XXVI. What does the word gender 

kave on common nouns? 305: mean ? 14. 

What is a noun of multitude, or a c<ri- What is gender as applied to nouns? 

Icecive noun ? 300. Give an example. 3J3 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give What does the word masenlint mean?15. 
an example. What doen the masculine i^endtr of 

What belong to nouns? 3QS. nouns denote? 314. Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun of the first per< What does/eminiiis mean ? 19. 
■m ? 309. Give an exam|0b What does the feminine gender denote! 

31S. Give an example. 

•^painkflMprapor bum of a eovntiy, and Spanlari hauhj mnut ipnmaukaa, bm mSk 
■SMofapj^b; bat the bttty fa a gwric 1MB, dMiMSMSuig uf SM sTapwtaMiksrc 



U ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

816. The common gender denotes the names of such ai» 
mals as may be either male or female ; as, parent, Inrd, 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects which 
are neither males nor females ; as, cliair, table, 

318. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, by a figure of speech, as it is 
called, become masculine or feminine ; as when we say of the sun, " JJ* ii 
setting," and of a ship, '* 6'Ae sails well," &,c. 

319. The English language has three methods of distinguishing sex, Tiz: 

319-1. By difierent words ; ap, 



Male. 


FewuOe, 


MaU. 


Female, 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


King, 
Lao, 


Quee.n. ■'• 


Boy, 


GirL 


Lass. 


Broiher, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Bullock or") 
Steer, 3 


Heifer. 


Milter, 
Nephew, 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


Drake, 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer, 


C Songstress 0r 

^Sincer. 
Madam. 


Earl, 


Countess 


Sir, 


Father, 


Mother 


Sloyen, 


Slut. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Son, 


Daughter. 
Hind. 


Gander 


Goose. 


Stag, 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 


319-2. Byadifierenc 


e of termination ; 


as, 


Male. 


Female, 


Male. 


Female. 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchantress. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress. 


Governor, 


Governess. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Arbiter, 


1!V.rbitress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Baron, 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


Bridegroom, 
Bcneiactor, 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Benefactress. 


Inst meter. 


Instructress. 


Caterer, 


Cateress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Chanter, 


Chan tress. 


Landgrave, 


Landgravina. 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Count, 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness. 


. Cxar, 


Czarina. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


Deaconess. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duke, 


D uchess. 


Peer, 


Peeress. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Emperor, 


Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 



What does the common gender denote 7 
SJ6. Give an example. 

What does neutet mean ? 23. 

What doeo the neuter gender denote ? 
317 Give an example. 

What is said of nouns naturally nea> 
ter, in respect to gender? 318. Give an 
example. . 

How many gendemdo nouns have, and 
What are they ? 30. 

How mnny methods are there in Eng* 
Mttb ofdistinguiehing box ? 319. 
yntleh i§ the tint ; as. boy ? girl? 319-1. 



viiard ?friat1 sir 7 drakt ? earl ? gtmAr t 
hart ? king ? lad ? man ? mmaUr J singer? 
sloven ? son? stag ? uncU? 

Will you spell the maseuline eons- 
Bponding to maid 7 girl ? madam f iungk- 
tsr? niecs? 

What is the second method of distia- 
guiching sex ; as, abbot ? abbess ? 319>8. 

Will you spell the feminine eorre* 
■ponding to^M? actor? administrmtsr? 
baron ? bcn^Ktor ? -bridegroom ? esndiui' 
or? ctar? dukel emperorl tMe«C«rt 
g-od? governor? Keirl Xirol 1w«tl V«ft> 



NOUNS. 



4» 



3fmU 
Prinoe, 
Prior, 

Prophet, 
Protector, 

Proprietor, 
Shepherd, 
Songster, 
Sorcerer, 



Female, 

Princess. 

FnOTCBM, 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Proprietress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 



MaU, 

Sultan, 

Tiger, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 



CSultanesa. 
(^ Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



319-3. By prefixing a noun, 

A cock-sparrow, 
A man-sonrant, 
A he-goat, 
A he- bear, 
A male child, 
Male descendants, 



pronoun, or adjective ; as, 
A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-eoat. 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



«» 



XXVU. NUMBER. 



320. Ntimber shows how many arc meant, whether one or 
more. » 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the plural. 
323. The singular number expresses but one ; as, boy. 

323. The plural number implies more than one ; as, boys^ 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; as, 
whecUy gold, sloth f pride, dutifulness. 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; as, 
bellows, scissors, Ivngs, riches, 6z;c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers ; as, deer^ 
sheep, swine, 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 

adding «.to the singular; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The irregular mode of forming the plural is as follows : when the 
noun singular eiuls in x, cA, ioft, s&, or m, we add es to form the plural ; as, 
A«r, ftoMi t ekurek, ekurekes ; lath, lather : kiu, kiuet, 

339. Nouns ending in / orfe, change tnese tenninatioDt into vet to form 
the ploral'; as, loaff Uavet ; tot/e, wives. 



eerer? auUau? tigert tutort ffUeanntt 
wtanr? widower t 

WUI you Bpell the masculine eorre- 
■ponding to ehbaet exarinal dnehfinf 
mmhasMmdreuf heroine 1 humtreeet poet- 
eeefprofketeee? widow t 

Wmt is tlw third method of distin- 
gaisliioi wx ; as, • mmn-eerwrnut smsM* 
MTMiiCf aiiMI. 

Will you tpsU the feminine corrs* 
ifo^Knir to mmU ekildf mMledeoeendtnie f 

XXVIL WhMt doee the word ummUr 

aTS. 
Wbt does the number otaowoM show f 



^wnmt 



^ifgrmiermemf %, 



What does the lingQlar number of 
nouns imply 1 338. Give an example. 

What does jifitr«l mean 7 10. 

What does the plural number of nouns 
imply 7 333. Give an example. 

How are wheats goid^ Ice. used 7 384. 

How are heUowe^ tenf «• &c used 7 38flu 

What is said of deer, ektep, Slc 7 338. 

How many numbers do nouns have, 
and what are they 7 331. 

How ia the pV>tta\ uwaoKset tvicaaAai^ 
fionnedl 307. OW« aa exMKv^fc. 

When do we adA «• xo telav\\»^^^a»>^ 
3S8. Give an examoX^. 
What ia l\ia pVitaX «t V»«n»» 
Wh%v is tha tUkVa tot VVI 7B». 
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330. When a noun singular ends in y, with a vowel before it, the plaral 
ifl formed regularly ; as, key, keys ; delay, delays ; vallt-y, valleys. Bat if 
the y does not have a vowel before it, the plural is ibrmed by changing y 
into 265 ; m,Jly,Jlics ; beauty, beauties, 

321. 'J'he ioilowing nouns lonn their plurals not according to .any genenl 
rules : — 

Sing, Plur, 

Fish, Fishes. (3.) 

Cupful, Cupfuls. 

Spoonful, Bpoonials. 

Brother-in-lnw, Brothers-in-law. 
Couri-martial, Couris-niartiaL 



Sing. Plur, 
Man, Men. 
Woman, Women. 
Child, 
Ox, 
Tooth, 
Foot, 
Goose, 



Children. 

Oxen. 

Teeth. 

Feet. 

Geese 



Sing. Plur. 

Mouse, Mice. 

Louse, Lice. 

^^^' iKine. 

Penny, Pence. (1.) 

Die, Dice. (2.) 

Pea, Peas. (3.) 



r, metapkysicst pneumatics, ethics, politics, &c. are reck- 
ilar or plural nouns. The same is equally true of meafu, 



332. Mathematics, 
oned cither as singular 

alms, (vmends. Antipodes, credcnda, minuticB, literati, &c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the singular of &am2t7<i. The noun news is always 
singular. Many nouns form their plurals according to the laws of the lan- 
guage from which they are derived. The following are of this class : — 



Singular. 
Antithesis, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Calx, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 
Criterion, 
Datum, 
Diaeresis, 
Desideratum, 
Effluvium, 
Ellipsis, ' 
f Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Plural. 

Anutheses. 
C Appendixes or 
^Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Beaux or Beaus. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
5 Cherubim or 
2. Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Diocreses. 

Desiderata. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
5 Encomia or 
(_ Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Singular. 
Genius, 
Genus, 
Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatuus, 

Index, 

Lamina, 
Magnus, 



Plural. 

Genii. (4.) 

Genera. 

Hypotheses. 

Ignes fatuL 
C Indices or 
^Indexes. (5.) 

Lamine. 



Magi. 

Memoranda^. {^-^'2^.. 

Metamorphosis, Metamorph 

ParentheMS, 

Phenomenon, 

Radius, 

Stamen, 

Seroph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radiusei. 

Stamina. 
5 Seraphim or 
(^ Seraphs. 

StimuH. , 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
C Vortices of 
(_ Vortexes. 



Will you spell the plural of delay 7 330. 
voUtyl What is the rale for furmiog 
Mkvi»M plurals? 3:10. 

Will you spell the plural of jCy 7 330. 
biftuty? Rule fo^ the plural? 

Do man, woman, fomi their plarals re* 
gularly, or irregularly ? 331. 

Will you spell the plural of man? of 
woman? child? or? tooth f foot? goose? 
mouse ? louse ? brother? die ? fish 1 spoon- 
f%l? court-martiol? 

Will you spell the sin^Iar of lios? 
Hns ? eowe ? brethren ? oxen ? teeth 7 
woneef pennies t peas? fishes? cupfuls? 
hfoihvrs-in law 7 

What is the i^ural of pea, when we re* 
ftr to quantity 1 Offish? 



What is the singular of bomditHf 
332. 

In accordance with what laws does 
antithesis form the plural ? 332^. 

Will you spell the plural of apex? op- 
penaix? arcanum? automaton 7 axis 7 en* 
sis? basis? criterion? datum? desidera- 
tum? ^uvium? encomiumi erratum? 
genius? index? memorandumt 

Will you spell the singular of basest 
beauK? cherubs? ellipsee? genii? tksstst 
parentheses? stimuli? strata? 

How are mathematics, optics, Ace. eoft- 
sidered in reganl to number 7 333. 

Of what nnmber is meane 7 333. «AMf 
emends? mntipodos? UteruU? nomaf 
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XXVIII. CASE. 

883. Case means the different state, condition, or relation 
which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, nouns have three cases — the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

335. The nominative case is usually the agent or dSer, and 

always the subject of the verb. 

936. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; as, " John assists Wil- 
liam:" here, Jokm is the subject spoken of, or the nominative case to the 
verb tusista. 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, pro« 
perty, &c ; as, " William's book." This case may be distin- 
^ished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the letter s. 

338. A n6un in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, •* John's hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case simply 
by taking the apostrophe ; as, '^ On eagles' wings." 

340. When the plural of nouns does not end in «, they form their posses- 
sive case by taking both the apostrophe and the letter s; as, '* Men» 
houses.'* 

341. When the singular ends in 59, the apostrophe onl^ is added ; as, "For 
geodnest^ sake:*' exce]()t the noun witness ; as, *' The toUncst's deposition.*' 

342. Nouns ending m nee form the possessive by adding the apostrophe 
only ; as, *' For conscience' sake :'* because an additional a would occasion 
too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action or 

relation. 

344. In the sentence, *' John strikes him," Am is the object of the action 
denoted by strikes; and in the sentence, '* He went from London to York'^ 
York is the object of the relation denoted by the preposition to. 

345. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

Naminatits case, Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 

PossessivecasBt Mother's, Mothers'. Man's, Men's. 

Objective case, Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 

XXVin. What is the meaning of the How do nouns in the plural 1 339. 

word ease 1 47. When the plural noun does not end in 

What is meant t^ the case of noaos? », how is its possessive formed? 340. Give 

333. an example. 

How many eases have nouns, and what When the singular ends in ss, how is 

ate they? 334. the possessive case formed ? 341. Gira 

What does meminative mean ? 49. an example. 

What is the nominative case 1 335. How is the possessive ease of nouns 

Give an example. ending in nee formed ? 343. Give an ex- 

Wbat do you understand bv the subject ample, 

of a verb 7 S9G. Illustrate it by an exam- why is not the a added ? 343. 

■ pie. What does the word objective mean T 

What does paeeassive mean ? 59, 55. 

What does the possessive case denote? What does the objective case of 

377. Give an example. nouns denote ? 343. Give an exam- 

* How may this case be distinguished pie. 

4om tlM other cases ? 337. What does the declension of nouns 

How do nouns in the singular form mean ? 68. 

thsir posieisive case? 338. Give an exam* Will you deelioe sMCA«r7 345« maeaf 

pis. IroChtr? iMtl 
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BirXaH z. 

7%e possessive case is governed by the following noun. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
** JohrCs wife returned.''^ 
846. John's is a psopes noun, of the masculine gkndeb, 

the THZR9 PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, flUid 

governed by wife, by Rule I. 

Wife is a common noun, of the feminine gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO rttumt^ 

by Rule VL 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
IMPERFECT tense — " 1. I letumed ; 2. You returned ; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with loi/e, by Rule VII. 

MORE EXERCISES IN SYNTAX* 



•* William's son has come." 
••John's brother died." 
"John makes (1.) boys' Kits." 
"John lost his knife." 
'•The boys neglected their les- 
sons." 
'• Intemperance ruins its votaries. 



«• 



" William's wife's sister remained 
in town." 

^ Rufus studied Johnson's Diction- 
ary." 

** Mary's bonnet is old." 

" Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

•* Rufus's hat is new." 



SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Brothers estate J^ 

847. If you examine the foregoing example, you "mil find it difficult to 
ascertain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more : if of ons 
only, an apostrophe should precede the «, thus ; ''Brother's estate :*' but if it 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the 8, thus ; *' Bro- 
thers' estate." Mistakes of this sort often occur ; hence you perceive ths 
importance in writing, of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" Mans^ happinessJ** 

848. Incorrect, hecause mans* is in the possessive case, sin- 
gular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the s, according to the observations above, and Art 338. 



will you repeat tbe rale for the posses- 
sive case ? Rule L 

In the sentence, ** John^ wifb return- 
ed,** will you pane Jokn'tf toife? re- 
turned J 346. 

Why is JokiCa in the possessiye ease ? 
337. 

What kind of a verb is returned? 346w 

.Why 7 153. 

In what case Is wfe ? 346. 

Why 7 335. 

K^ TThe pupil may next paree the ad^- 
Ununl exereUee in syntax. 
. In the phrase, "Brothers estate,** does 
•Us brother, or more than one, own the 



Why cannot you tell ? 

If only one brother is meant, hew 
should the apostrophe be placed ? How, 
if more than one ? 

In the phrase, ** Mans* hapitiness,** why 
is it Incorrect fur the apostrophe to follow 
the s ? 34& 

What is the rule for forming tbe pes* 
sclislve case of nouns T 338. 

Will you now parse man^e t 

Wo spell the possessive case of sum 
thus, fii-a-n-(apo8tropbe) s ; will yon in 
like manner spell the possessive of J(^t, 
ffilHam 7 Rufue f women T boys t 

O" The remaining exereieea ur§ t» 9ff 



ARTICLES. 49 

SBNTElfOES TO BB PARSED AVD CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** Johns 800 departed." ** I discovered Marias faalta.*' 

** Susans sister will learn." ** Susan made little Harriets bon- 
^ Charles task is too difficult" net" 

** 1 have read Willi's poem." ** Johnson makes mens shoos." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

849. Will you writ& down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for ea:ample, ** William learns grammar^ 7 One, 
containing a common noun 7 One, containing a noun of the third 
person singular 7 One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case 7 One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender 7 One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food 7 One, having a noun the name of 
some quality 7 One, having a noun of multitude 7 One, havmg 
your own name associated with book; as, "John Griscom's 
book" 7 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

850. Articles are words put before nouns, to point them 
out, or to limit their meanmg. 

351. There are two articles, a or an^ and the^ 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. The is called the definite article. 

354. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per- 
son or thiiigi 88, *' a bouse,'* " a man," that is, any house, any man. The 
article the is called definite, because it means some particular person or thing ; 
as, ** fA« house," " the man," meaning some particular house, some particu- 
lar man. 

355. X becomes ofi before a Towel, and before a silent A; as, ''a» acorn," 
" an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a only is used ; as, "a hand," ' ' a 
heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second avllable ; as* " an heroic action," ' * an hi8toric»l account.' ' 

356. Before woras beginning with u lon^, a is used instead of a» ,* as, "a 
union," " a university."^ " a useful thing.^' • 

357. A is also used for an before the word one, because, in pronoundng 
oiM, we sound it as if written wun, 

358. The ardcle a or ait means one; as, "an ounce," " a pound," that 
is, one oanoe, one pound. 

XXDL Wliat ifl an artiele 1 350. Bat {fthe k is soanded, wliich is to be 

What does itifiniu mean 1 78. nied ? 355. Give an example. 

What is the called ? 353. Why T 354. What exception to this ? 355. Give an 

Give an example. example. 

What does ind^nitt mean ? 81. Do we aaf , ** a anion,** or *'ai» anion** 7 

What is a or am called? 353. Wby7 "a university,** or ** an univereity"? 

SS4. Give an example. Why 7 35G. 

How many articles are there? 35L Do we say, **• one,** or "on one** I 

Name them. Why ? 357. 

When does « become on ? 355. Give an What does the article « mean? 39BL 

example. Give an example. 

• XidMroBad«liariiaiMnwunri|kWoaU^lM«b»vuV»- H 
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&VZiB XI. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of the 

sintridar number. 

BirxiS zzz. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 

or plural number. 

^S9,' Bttepiiom. When the adjectivei/Btp, great many, don/ett, hundrwi^ 
tAMMonJ, &a. come between the noun and article, the noon to which the 
uidefinite trtide belongs, is plural ; as, '* a few men," " a great many men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" The bird flies swiftly.'' 

960. The is a defin itb abticlk, and bdongs to hirdj ac- 
oording to Rulb III.. 

Bird vs a cokmox noun, of the coimoN oender» the third 
rsssoif, aiKouuLR numbse, and in the hominativs cabs to 
flies, by Rule VI. 

Flies is an active- intransitive verb, indicative mood, 
PRESENT tense — " 1. I fly ; 2. You fly ; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the third person, singular, and agrees 
with bird, by Rule VII. 

Stpiftly is an adverb, qualifying^ie^, by Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN. syntax CONTINUED. 

'*The boys have arrived season- ** Children attend the school.** 

ably." ** William founded a univenity.** 

•* Galileo invented the telescope." •• The grass is green." 

•* The boy had an ulcer." •• Farxriers carry hay into the 

** William gave an historical ac- barn." 

count (1.) of the transaction." "^The good scholar obeys hia in- 

** Columbus aiscovered the conti- structer." 

nent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He had a ulcer.'' 
861. Incorrect, because we use an beCoTe a vowel, except tr 
long : a should, therefor^ he an; thus, *' an ulcer." 

BBNTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

" A enemy approaches." ** Three barley corns make a inch.** 

*' James procured a inkstand." ** Eight drams make a ounce." 

" He conferred a honour." " They formed an union." 

*' An unit figure -occupies the low- ** He quoted an hard saying.** 

est place in whole numbers." '* Thomas has lost an horse." 

■Wbat is the rule for the indefinite arU- u:^ TTie rcmainiag txereitaa ar§ ntu It 
el»f Rule IL be parsed from the bSok. 

Wbat exception to this nile ? 359. Would you say, ** • ulcer/* oc ** cm iil> 

-IVtiot ia (ho nilo fSrlfr *hA inAa4Kni*^ far*"I IVhu 9 Qfil 



ADJECTIVES. tl 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

382. Win you write down two sentences, nsing in one the definite, 
and in the other the indefinite article 7 One, contain ingf a correctly used 
before u long 7 One, having a definite article correctly used before the 
consonant h f 

Will yon write two noons, the names of different things in tlie school- 
room 7 Two, the names of diffisrent cities 7 One sentence, having a 
proper noon osed as a common noon 7 



XXX, OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjective is a word joined to a noun, to describe 
or define it ; as, ^ An obedient son." 

864. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There ar# three degrees of compari- 
son — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object; as, 
•* John is good.^* 

866. The comparative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in meaning ; as, " William is better than John." It im- 
plies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree ; as, " Thomas is the best ;" 
" Walter is the worst J^ 

868. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The umple word, or posinve, if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by adding r or er, and the superlative by adding 8t or e$t, to 
the end of it ; as, «otfle, touer, toisest : greats greater, greatest. 

370. In words of more than one syllable, the comparison is usually made 
by placin;; the adverbs more and most before the positive ; as, henevoietUf 
wtore hemvclenl, most henevaient. 

371 riie comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs Ums and least i 
as, voi$e. less wise, least wise. ^ 

372. Dissyllables (2.) endingin y ; as, happy ^ lowly ^ and in 2e, after a mute ; 
(3.) as. eble, ample, or accented on the last syllable ; as, discreel, polite, easily 

XXX. What is the meanins of the What does it imply T 368. 
word u^Uve? 05. What is a monosyllable? 389. 

What is an adjective? 363. Give an** HowaremonosyllaMoseomparedfaSOL 

example. Give an example. 

How many degrees of comparison are How are dissyllables compared ? 373. 
liMfre ? 'J6i. What effect do Use and tett have oa 

Will you name them ? scUectives? 371. 

What docs the positive degree do 7 3G5. what is a dissyllable 7 373. 
Give an example. Will you spell the comparative and 

What does the comparative degree do? superlative degrees of »bUf bm^lyJ smt 

y^. Giro sn example. fU7 diureet? jpcUUf 372. 

What does it imply ? 388. Which are the^nutes ? 372. 

What does superlative mean ? 103. How do words of more than two s^ 

Whst does the superlative dcgrcs do? lables almost invariably form their coai- 

9B7. Give au exam pla. parison? 372. 
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admU of «r and eti ; 9m, hapoier, happiut ; abUr, MeU, &.c. Words of 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of these termmations. 

373. In some words, the superlative is formed by adding the adverb nssf 
to the end of them ; as, ndAemuwt, uttermost ^ uppermost, 

374. Some adjectives, having in themselves a superlative 8ignificati<)n, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme^ perfect^ ^ighit vorong, v^finite, eease^ 
letSi supreme, omfiipolent, eternal. 

375. By adding tsh to adjectives, we have a slight degree of eomparisnn 
below the positive ; as, black, Uackisih : salt, salltsk, 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, bat not the higfaMt ; u, ** good," 
** very good." 

377. Words used in countufig and numbering arc called numeral adjectives f 
•s, one, two, three ; jirst, second, third. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such in 
parsing ; as, ** Providence rewards tlw good, and pamshes the had,** 



Adjectives belong to Hie nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 
" John is sincere^ 
379. John is a propes noun, of the thied pbbson, 8ik0u« 

LAB NUMBBR, XASCULINB OENDEB, and In the NQMINATTVB GASB 

to iSf by Rule VI. 

Is is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, prbsenv 
TENSE — " 1. 1 am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — made in 
the THiBD PBRiBON SINGULAR, and agrees with John^ according 
to Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — '' sincere, more sincere, most gin- 
cere," — made in the positive deobee, and belongs to John^ by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 



•* You are studious.*' 

*' John is more studious." 

" William is most studious." 

** Mary is intelligent.'* 

'* James is active." 

" Thomas is less active." 

" Charles is happy.** 

" Mary is talL Susan is taller." 

** No composition is perfect." 

" Religion makes its votaries happy." 



"One man has come." 

"Two men have departed." 

** Twenty men will sail." 

" James wrote his name on the fini 

page." 
" Here comes a great man." 
" Here comes a greater man." 
" Here comes the greatest man." 
" The first fleet contained &fe hno- 

dred men.*' 



!■ perfect compared t Why? 374. 

Will you name several others that are 
not compared ? 374. 

How is the superlative formed in the 
word upper 7 373. 

What is the effi;ct of Uk added to ad- 
jectives ? 375. Give all example. 

What is the force of very in compari< 
son? 378. 

What are numeral a^Jectiveir? 377. 



superlative degrees of jfMtf 7 I<I7 mwM 
mU7 

When {s an adjective to be eonsiderad 
a noun? 378. 

What is the rule for the a4Jectiv« ? Vi, 

In the phrase, ** John is sinners,** bow 
do you parse Jekm. T isl . sincere ? 379. 
Why is sineers in the positive degree f 
3G5. Why do you call is a neator verbl 



PRONOUNS. 
XXXI. 



AAAl. 

880. Doable comparatives and superlatives, since they add nothing 
to the sense, should be avoided ; as, loorser, mors wiser, dbc ; also^ 
lesser, twpremiest^ most it^nite, &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Win yon write down two sontences, each containinf a different 
adjective in the positive degree 7 Two, with adjectives in the comparative 
dcPTec? TwO| with adjectives in the superlative degree? 

Q. Will yon supply such adjectives in the following icntencca as will 

make sense ? ** A boy atadics his lesson.'* •• A — boy deserves 

punishment*' •* A man helps the man." •* Merchants own 

ships." •• The instructcr loves scholars." ** William is a — 

scholar, Rofus is a one, but Thomas is tlie one that I ever saw." 



XXXII. OF PRONOUNS. 

381. A FSonouN is a word used instead of a nouB, to avoid 
a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A FBR80NAL PRONOUN, is 80 Called, because it invari- 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, shb, it. They have person, 
number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third person 
have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, J^, ake^ or t^ the 
third. He is masculine, the is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective ; and two numbers ^- 
tbe singular and plural. 

385. Mine and thinet instead of my and tA|^, were formerly used in the 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent 
h: as, "Blot out all mine iniquities." 



T" 



XXXI. Is it eorrect to say, ** A lesser- XXXII. What does tke wonJ j i i s i is sa 

SvUr* Wbyoot?3Ba sifnify? 130. 

Will you convct the folio wihur inaccu* What Is a pronoun ? 38]. 

racies in comparison as I read them to Why is a personal pronoun so called t 



you? 

** He is intelllgeutnr.** How many personal pronouns are 

** She is the most wisest.* tliere, and what are they f 382. 

** A worser evil.** Why is tUa number said to indode bB 

*» William is a bad hvg ; Joseph is a the pronouns ? 134. 

worser one.** which is the first person ? the second f 

^ lltf frnve a more stronger proof of the the ihird ? 3K?. 

fiict than the other." To which of th« pronouns do we a^ply 

" The pleasures of the mind are mors gender 7 383. 

(].) preferable than tliose of the body.** Why is not gender applied to the first 

"Thai table is round, but this is a and second pftraons ? 13G. 

rounder one, and that is Uie roundest of Which is ui.isculine ? 3P3. which ftmi- 

the three.** - nine 7 383. which neuter ? 383. 

** This is more square.** How many cnsAi have pronouns, and 

** A more greater concern.** what are Uiey 7 384. 

«* The most £uiest of all the daughters How ma:iy uimbers 7 384. 

or Eve.** Will you deellue II tkou? ktf tiktf 

•* Uis mother's eztremest Joy.** it 7 197. 

0-) ffir in«rv pnfimble rftsn, mA frrf rrokk t«« 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



XXXIIL COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

886. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word <e/f, in the.plural jeZeet, to the simple pronouns ; «% 
kifiuelfy thekuelvesy &ec. 

■OieULAB. 

Mmlf, 

Wamting. 



nEBSOV. 

FirH. 



SteatuL 



Third. 



CA8I. 

Norn, 

Ok;. 
Norn. 



Pou, 
Obj, 

Nom, 

Post, 

Obj. 

Nam. 

Posi. 

Obj. 

Nam. 

Post. 



Yourself, 5 



Mvteli; 
Thyself, 



Thyself, oO 
Yourself, 3 
Himself, 

Himself, 
Herself, 

Herself, 
ItseU; 



Oarselres. 



Itself, 



Ourselves. 
YoorselTes. 

YouraelTies. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

TbemselTes. 



Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
Uand, in gender^ number and person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ Jckn found his knife.'*^ 

887. John is a proper noun, of the mascuunb gender, the TRnto 
frrson; axNGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE to found^ by 
nRuLsVL . 

Found is an AcriyiB-TRANsrriTE verb, in the indicative mood, 
mpBRPEOT TKNSB-— ''I. 1 found ; 2. You found; 3. He or John 
found'* — made in the third person singular, and agrees with Jo/m, 
byRuLBVII. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, 
MASCULINE GENDER, and agrees with Johrit according to Rule V. ; in 
the POSSESSIVE CASE, and governed by knife, by Rule L 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, metTER 
SENDER, the objective, case, and governed by founds according to 
Rule VIII. 



Of wb&t nnmber and person is mine 1 
t met w1 theti tMnet yout 
fotnrat 127. 

Of what gender, number and person Is 
»§t9k»?U7 

Of what number, pereon and case \n 



^ AMv' M(*v7 hi»7 ken? mine? 



what style were mine and tkine for- 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
personal pronouns in the phrase, ** John 
round his knife?" V. 

How do you parse John ? 387. 

Will you parse Jekn in the phrase, 
"John found his knife r* 987. 

Will yon parse fmndf klsf kn^t 
387. 



« FRONOUN». il 

BXBR0I8BS Iir STITTAX OOlTTHrUKO. 

L 

* Jamet olytaiDed his leqaett** ** Ye despise reproo£!* 

" I will sssist you.** <* They mend their pens.** 

■■ He will reoesve his reward.** * Mary tore her handkercfaieC* 

* She misused hinL" * Virtue has its reward.** 
*8in ndns its Totaries.** * She deceived them.** 

SL 

**Ad indulgent father will reprove ** John is in distress, and I will 

his son when (1.) he deserves assist' him.** 

it." •* I found Mary and her mother hi 

** A dutiful son glad0ls the hearts trouble, and (2.) oomlhctpd ^3^) 

of his parents.*' them.** 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each havingr a different personal 
pronoun of the first person? One, having a pronoun of the first persea 
plural? 

Q. Will you fin up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense 7 ** — lost my hat, but found — again.** ** Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson.** ** The 
travellers k»st — way, and tlie bo]rs conducted — to — homes.** 

Q. Win you fill up the fbnowing broken sentences with suitabte 
words to make sense ? '** Intemperance -~— -^ evil.*' ** Washingtan 

father of his .^ •• Columbus America.** •* Boston — ^ 

inhabitants.** •*The ocean is miles wide.** •• first 



XXXIV. OP ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, ** Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; that 
tends to excite pride, this discontent ;" you perceive that the word thai 
represents wealth, and the word thit poverty. This and that do, therefore, 
resemble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

3S9. When I sajr, *' This house is mine, that barn is yours," the words 
this and that are joined to nouns like adjectives, to. define or specify them : 
they may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

800. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble both 
pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are sometimes call- 
ed pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

891. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
eorts — (he distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite, 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons or 
•IhingS) taken separately and singly. 

XXXIY. What are a4iective pro- One in which they resemble acUsctivss f 

Bonns 1 300. S89. 

Why are tkey eo eallad? 388. 389. Into bow many sons may these pro- 

By what otiier name have these pro- noons be divided, and what are twjf 

■onni been called? 390. 301. 

Win yon give an example in which What is a distribativs ptononnr 

s words resemble pronouns? 38B. 398. 

(L) A4nt^ (1) CoBjvnc^loB. '* ^^ k.^i'%9AA^i2u 



I*p 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



393, DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, evert, either, and sometimes neither. 

394. Each relates to two..or more peraonB or things, taken sepflurmtaly; 
ts, " Eatk of his brothers is doing well." 

396. Every irelates to several persons or things, and signifies each one 
of them, taken separately ; as, *' Every man must account for himself.** 

396. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken separately, and 
signifies the one or the other; as, " I have not seen eiiher. Hence, to 
say, " Either of the three," is incorrect. 

397. Nkithsr means not either; that is, not one nor the other; as, 
^*Neiiher of my friends was there." 

898. The dbmoitotrative (2.) pronouns are those which 
pi^isely point out the things to which the^^late. 

99. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing. Plu. 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. Tki$ and these refer to the nearest persons or things,— lAoC and Ume 
to the most distant ; as, ** Thste gloves are superior to ihoee" " Both wealth 
and poverty are temptations ; thai tends to excite pride, thi$ discontent.** 

401. The indefinite are those that refer to things in aa 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

402. Some, other, aivy, one, all, such, none. Of these 
pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. Another 'a 
declined in the singular, but it wants the pluraL 

Sing. Plu. 

403. Nam, Other. Others. 
Post, Other's, Others*. 
Obj. Other, Others. 

Sing. Flu, 

404. iVboi. One, Ones. 
Pofs. One's, Ones'. 
Ohj, One, Ones. 

We say, "This book," but, "These books;" also, **One man,** 
*• Twenty men:" hence, 

405. Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agreq 

in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

■»■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■■ « 

Why is it so called ? 393. Which are un^lar 7 300. Which pi* 

WMch are they ? 393. ral 7 309. 

: What does «aa i«for to 7 3M. Qiw What do this and these refer to T 400. 

"whS W,Si every relate to ? 395. Give ^i^'JSJ^''^ "^ "*■" '** ' ®*'^ 

aa example. ■" example. 400. 

What does Hther relate to ? 396. Give W^at dovs indefinite mean ? 81. 

An -example. What is an indeflnite pronoun f 40L 

What does neither mean ? 397. Which are they ? 402. 

'mtmt doea Um»tistrathfe mean ? 39a W*" y°" <Jecllne other f 403. 

« Wba» -are demonttratiTe pronouns t Will you decline mi«? 404. 

«Wbat note do you apply in parring ad- 

JPWcft are they? 399. Jeetiva pronouns ? Note I. 



PRONOUNS. 17 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ TTiese two hooks belong to meJ* 

406. Thene is an aojectite proroun of tiie demonstrativk kind^ 
in the plural number, and belongs to hook$^ according to Note I. 

Tu>o is a NUMERAL ADJECTIVE, and belongd to 6ooikf, by Note L 
BookM^ beUmgt &c are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSIITO CONTINUED. 

** Every man performs his part in ** These men might remain with 

creation.** us.** 

** E^ch man arrived at his station.** ** Those men make many pretences 

** Either party can repair the in* to religion.** 

jary.** *'AI1 rational beings desire happi- 

**Soirne persons cannot acquire noss.** 

wealth.^ '*By application almost any boy 

**MaDy people obtain riches with may acquire an honorab&s 

apparently little exertion.** rans in his class.** 

** One boy labors for his improTO- ''Good and virtuous men will, 

mcnt** sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

" This man neglects his a&irs.** to happiness.** 

" The old bird feeds her young ones.** 

407. One$ is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in the 

OOMMOH GENDER, THIRD PERSON PLURAL, in the OBJECTiyi CARE, and 

governed by feedSf agreeably to Rule VI 1L 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" One boy influences many others.** others spend their time in idleness ; 
* None act their part too well.** the former will receive praise, the 

** Some scholars study diligently ; latter censure.** 

We cannot say, ** Them run," but, ** They run :** hence. 

Note II. When a noun or pronoun is tho subject of the 

verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is very common for persons in conversation to say, " Them books,'* 
" Them knives," &.c. instead of ** Those books," " Those knives," dtc. 
The incorrectness here alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the 
place of an adjective pronoun : hence, 

Note III. The pronoun them should not be used in the place 
of these or those. 

In tbe plirase, " Tfaene two books,** A«. ** Them will go.** 
will you iwne Hue? tusol 400. ** Hiin and me went to ebarcb.** 

Will you now take tho book, and parse ** Art thee well ?" 
tbe remaining exerci!ic« under Note T. 7 *' llim who is diligent will improve.** 

In tbe phraBO, **The old bird Ibcilv her Would you say, " Them Itnives,** of^ 

youiiK ones,** will you parte oneef 407. ** Theee knives**? Why? III. 

Will you correct by Note I. the follow- In what does the incurrcctneas con- 
ing examples, as I read them to you 1 sifit ? III. 

*' lie will not come thin two hours.** Will you correct the following expres> 

** I diElike those sort of brM»ks.** slonii ? 

** I have two canes; you may have any ** Tlium boys arc very idle.** 
of them.** " Drinif me them pens.** 

Do we say. " Tley run,** or, ** T^Uai "Which of tbem three things doyiM 

mnT* Why? Note II. prcfir?** 

Wilt you now correct, by Note If. the td" 7^ P^pil suqf next take tke 

Ibilowiugezaroples as I read them to you? ehes to be tDritten, 

■ (X.) Adver* 



m ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will yoa coropo0e two aentcncet, each bayiDgr a different «djeetii« 
pronuun ? One, having a denioostraUTe pronoun 7 One, having an in- 
-definite pronoun used as a noun 7 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouna suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases 7 *• When Harriet found — book, — tore —-.'and then flmif 
— away." •• — man likes — farm, — merchandise.** 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule L 7 One onder 
Rule II. 7 Rule IlL 7 Rule IV. 7 Rule V.7 Rule 71.7 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, " That man is happy, who lives yirtuously/* thB 
'word who is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun (the noun Man), aoditip 
« relative, because it reUftes or refers to this noun in the same sentence : hence, 

4U9. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, ** The man 
who came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things; ai| 

" The bird which sings," " The tree which I planted." 

414. Whicht however, is used in speaking of persons, when wo wish to 
distinguish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many 
otherai as, *' Which of the two is he 7*' ** Which of them has gone f" 

415. That, as a relative, is oflen used, in speaking either of 
persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

"The boy that reads," or, "The boy who reads;" "The bird that 
flew," or, "The bird which flew;" "The bench that was made," or, 
** The bench which was made." 

That is used in preference to wko or toAtcft, in the following cases: — 

1. In speaking both of persons and things ; as, " Tlie man and the beast 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children; as, "The child that I met." 

3. After the adjective tame; as, "He is the same man that we saw 
yesterday." 

4. After the superlative degree; as, "He is the vnseBt man* that the 
world ever produced." '" 

5. After the relative whoi as, "Who that reflects." 

415 — 1. Exception. That, as a relative, cannot take the preposition im- 
mediately before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquaint- 
ed." For with that, read with whom. It is remarkable, however, that, 
when the arrangement is a little varied, the word thai admits the preposi- 
tion ; as, " He is the same man that you were acquainted with." 

XXXV. In the sentetice, " That maa speaking of peiBons? Give an cxamirttL 

M bappy, who lives virtuously," what 4J4. 

R'i? wS**'^?ii?**' Why? 408. What When may tta« be ased ? 415. 

wi?»Jj- - r^H^i. «r«„«..n » joo I« *t coTTect 10 ssy, ** The chiM who V* 

w?n vnn n-mn thp£ ? i?^ Why not ? " Tlie same man who r Why 

Whin ^ Stp u J JS f VL .n *T.m "*>« ^ " '^ ^J*^' "«» Whicbr wS 

When do we use uho f Give an exam- „^j , „ ^,,^ ^.^ ^^^^^^ ,„ ^^ ^ 

When do we use whUk f Give an ex- *** ' ^' *' ^' *' ^ 
■DPle. 413. 



PRONOUNS. 99 

116 — 1. We can »y, " The men who," or '• The men who," unng the 
lekti^e ttika in epeakin^ either of one man or more than one : toko, then, if 
9i both numbers, and m thus declined : 

Singular, Plural* 

Norn. Who, Who. 

Po9t. Whose, Whose, 

06;. Whom, Whom. 

417. VThiA and thai are of both numbers, but they are not declined, ez- 
eept that whme is sometimes used as the possessive case oiwkidi ; as, *' Is 
there any other doctrine wko$« followers are punished 7" 

418. Whose, used in the manner last descnbed, is made to represent three 
words ; as, '* Philosophy whose end,'* for " the end of which." 

419. Antecedent signines going before. 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to which 
the relative refers,' is tjierefbre called the antecedent of the relative ; as, 
" John, who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent o(v>ho. 

421. When you are told that 1OA0, tohick, and that are relatives, you should 
not ^t the impression that the last two are always relatives ; for that is a 
nehuive only when it is used in the sense of who or which i that is, when who 
6r which may be used in its place, without destroying (he sense ; as, " Here 
is the knife that I found," which can be altered to " Here is the knife which 
I found,** without injurjT to the sense. 

422. Thaty when it points out or specifie's some particular person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not used as a relative, nor as an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction; as, '* He studies that he 
may learn." 

4£3. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a con- 
junction. 

424. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pro- 
nouns, they should therefore agree with nouns in the some particulars and 
by the same rule. Rule V. wdl therefore apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. •* 

" That man is happy who lives virtuously.*' 

425. That is a demonstbative pronoun, of the singular 
KiTMBER, and belongs to man^ by Note I. 

Who is a RELATIVE PRONOUN, of the MASCULINE GENDER, 

THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agFces with man, by Rule V. It 
is in the nominative case to lives^ according to Rule VI. 

EXERCISES in SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

"That man is fortunate who es-. ** I met the same man in the market 
capes censure. to-day (1.), that I met yesterday 

" The girl whom I saw, perished.** in the street. 



IIow many n limbers has toAo? 410. When is that an adjective pronoun f 

Will you decline it ? 416—1. Give an example. ^22. 

How many numbers have which and When a conjunction ? Give an exam- 

Omt? Are they declined? 417. pie. 422. 

What exception to this? 417. How many different parts of speech 

When whose is used as the possessive may that represent 7 423. 

ease of which, bow many wonis does it What is the rul(> f()r the agreement of 

lepreaent? Give an example. 41S. . relative pronouns? 494. 

What is the meaning of anteetdentt Will ynu parse (Aai, in the phriasa, 

419. ** That man" ? iHS. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun 7 In the sentencef ** Tliat man is happy 

Give an example. 420. who lives virtuously," will you parse 

Is thmt always n relative ? 431. whaf 425. 

When is it a relative ? Give an exam. Will you now take the book, and parM 

pie. 42L the remaining exercises 1 

(1.) ASvtrt>. 



ii ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

■Yoo, who came fintfiboald retire ** That home, which ■tuida oi Iha 

fint** hill, onee (1.) beloDf ed to bm." • 

*You taoj^ht the boy whose hat I *'The haj whom I inatrnct leafiM 

found." welL" 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** The man which I sawJ'* 

426. Incorrect ; because, in speakbg of persons, toAo, itAom^ 
or whom is generally to be used. It should therefore read, 
" The man whom I saw," 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, OOlTTIirUED. 

'^ The bird whom I killed had made ** Tfaoo who are in prosperitj miMl 
her nest" aamt me iivadYeraity.*' 

■The man. which visited me has **He which shons viae does geD6> 
left town." rally practise ▼irtoe." 

" That man is happy whom ia Tir- " I, who lives by yow charity, ahoukl 
toons.** be gratefaL** 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will yon construct a sentenoe containing the relative tofto / Qne^ 
eontaining which ? One, containing thmt7 

Q. Will yon fill op the following sentences with rclativee oorreetl^ 

used 7 •* The man sins shall die." •* The boy stndies will 

learn.** **The bird song so sweetly has flown.** Will yon fill op 

the following with one or more words that will make sense 7 ** Intern^ 
ranee evils.** •* If truth — — sorry.** 

Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the following words 7 
Waskin^nf* Columhu^, Captain Cook, Indians^ WiMdom, RiehM^ Jamm 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

427. " I took what you gave me.'* 

'* I took tha$ whidk you gave me.*' 

'* I took the thiitff whit^ you gave me." 

" I took those thing» which yoo gave me." 

428. Bv examining the foregoing sentences, you will see that the weed 
what, in the first example, means the same as the words in italics in the buo- 
oessive ones : the word tohat, then, is clearly a pronoun ; and because it 
stands for more than one word, it is called a compound pronoun. The wold 
before the relative whichy in the phrase *' that which,'* or ** the thing which," 
18 the antecedent of vAtdi. Hence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva 
lent to THAT which. 



In.Ktcad of'fiayinK, "Tlic man whidi I tenccs which mean the fame as **I took 

saw,*^ what should I nay 7 Why ? 4Sfi. what you gave ine** 7 427. 

Wilt you correct aud parse the remain- Wliat words, then, docs «pAa< stand fbrf 

tfif exercises, and then talie the exercises 428. 

10 De written 7 Why is what a pronoun T ^8. 

XXXVI. Will you repeat those sen* Why a compound pronoun 1 401 

0*)A4rMrb. 



PRONOUNS. CI 

430. Wlka, vfkidk, and what have 100161111168 the wnrds ever or soever an- 
nexed (1.) to them ; and each combination of this sort is called a compound 
nJaiive ; as, wkoever, whosoever, wfttcAeter, whiekMocoer, Slc. They are uot 
often used 

431. IVltOt wAicA, and what are called interrogativrs, or relatives of the 
interrogative kind, when they arc u!>ed in asking questions; as, "Who is 
be f" *• Which is ihc book ?'" *' What are you doiny ?" These relatives, 
you perceive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase con- 
tained in the answer, which is called a evbueouent, because it follows alter 
the relative; as, *' VVhom did you see?" Atu. ** John." Here John is 
the tttbsrquent to which whom refers. 

432. Iience it follows, that antecedent and euhsequent arc opposed to each 
other in meaning ; the former signifying /^om/^ before^ the \zx\cr following after, 

433. Whether was formerly made use of to express intcrroffatiun ; as, 
" Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom used, the inter- 
rogative whkh mpplying its place. 

434. Whiekt wjktf , ami, as we have ahready seen, that^ when joined ta 
nounSi are adjective pronouns ; as, " unto which promise our twelve tribes." 

435. When what and which are joined to nouns in asking qucHiiuns, thcv 
■re called interrogative adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take ? 

436. In some mstancesi we find what used in the sense of an interjection ; 
as, ** What ! take my money, and then my life f" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" / will leave what is useless,^* 

437. What^ in the example above, means the same as, "that which," or, 
"the thing which;" wc will, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it 
has the government and agreement of two separate words. We will first 
parse it as standing for things and secondly for vMch. 

What is a compound relativi pronovn, and is equivalent to 
"that which,'* or, "the thing which.*' In reproaontinnr thvngy it 
may be considered a pronoun of the third person singular, neu- 
TCR oEfTDER, in the OBJECTIVE CAflE, Qod govcrncU by leave, accord- 
ing to Rule VIIL 

What, in representing which, may be considered a relative pro- 
novN of the third person singular, neuter gender, and relates 
to thinff for its antectnl^'nt, according to Ruli V. and in the noxi- 

HATIVB CASE tO 18, by RuLE VI. 

If is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicatiyb mood, present tense —i 
**1. I am ; 2. You are; 3. He or which is" — made in the third per- 
son singular, and agrees with which, the relative part of the pro- 
noon what, according to Rule VII. 

Uteless is an adjectite, in the PosmYE degree, and belongs to 
what, by Rule IV. 

Bow may what be deRcribed ? 429. When are what, vhich, and that ai^jec- 

Will you give three examples of com- tlvp pronouns 7 Give an oxaniplc. 434. 

poand pronouns formed by annexing ever Which of the relatives arc sonietimea in- 

or eoever ? 430. terrngative adjective pronouus ? When? 

What is the meaning of annexed? 435. 
430. When I lay, ** What ! rob me of my 

Whan are who, which, and what called montiy, and then take my life T" in what 

Intprritflrativps ? 431. sense is what uM'd 7 4.%. 

What are the nouns called, to which In the sentence, ** I will leave what is 

intf rrogatives rcfpr 7 431. usehss,** how do you parse wkat? i»t 

What is the meaning of tubseqnentf usetrsa? 437. 
OS. What do«*s what stand for 7 437. 

Why fo called 7 431. Do you parse it as one word or twof 

In the nhrow, " Whom did you see V* What two 7 4.T7. 
Jtne. " J«)hu ;*' which word is the subse> {C^ 7^ pvpit may now par$e the re- 

laent? 431. maining exereisBM on theprvnoun what. 

(U) — _— 
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CXERCUES Iir SYNTAX CONTIITUED. 

** James will do what is proper.** ** William demands what I oamHl 

•• You heard what I said." give.*' 

* Whatever improves delights him." •* They advocate what is excellent* 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 



438. A VERB is a word that expresses action or bsiho^ 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor is 
always the nominative case ; as, " John runs.'' Active verbt 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or may 
have an object afler it, on which the action terminates; as, 
"John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has nor 
can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving. 

443. When I say, '* John is beaten by William/' ic beaten is a veib, 
because it expresses action ; and it is a passive verb, because it ezpressM 
the action received by John ; and if John receives the action, then be is th* 
object of it : hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or efiect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case. 

446. Active nominative^ or actor, '^ John strikes William." 

447. Passive nominative, or oifject, " William is struck by 
John." 

448. By examining the foregoing examples, yon will see that when die 
verb is active, its nominative is likewise active ; and when the verb is piB- 
sive, its nominative is likewise passive. ' 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression on occBmioxm 



when we wish to state what has been done, without exposing the author; 
sayinr, '* William struck John," I can, to avoid alluding 
to William, say, '* Jonn was struck." 



thus, instead of saying 



XXXVIL What is tbe meaning of 

Why so called ? 143. 

What is a verb ? 438. 
' What is an active verb? 439. 

What is always its nominative T Give 
an PxamplR. 439. 

What is the meaning of transitivtJ^ 
of intransitive ?| 

How may active verbs be divided ? 439. 

When 18 an active verb transitive? 
Give an example. 440. 

When is an active verb intransitive 7 
Give an example. 441. 

What is tbe meaning of pauivtl 443. 



In the example, ** John is beaten ky 
William," which is the verbf Whyt 
^hatkindT Why? 443. 

Which word is tbe objoct ? Wlqr f 441 

Wliat, then, is a passive verb-? 444. 

Which is the nominative to a passive 
verb, the auent or the object ? 445. 

Is the nominative to an active verb ae- 
tive or passive ? Give an ezanipie. 44Bk 

Is the nominative to a panciive vefb ae* 
tive or pai<sive? Give an example. 44Bi 

In what particular is the passive voice 
a convenient form of exprcMion } Give 
an example. 449. 

What 18 the meaning of neuUr^ 



MOOD. 69 



460. A neuter verb is one that is neither active nor passive, 
expressing simply either being or existence in a certain state » 
as, " He «^," " He is at home." 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or kodb, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The iin>iCATivE kood is used simply for indicating or 
declaring a thing, or asking a question ; as, " I walk ;" " Do I 
walk?" 

453. The potential mood is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or without 
asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go ?" " He must 
read," &c. 

454. Of the suB<n7iccTiv£ MOOD. The term subjunctive signifieB guhjoin' 
td or added to. 

455. WhcD I sny, *' I will ffo, if he desire it," the phrase, ** if ho desire 
it," is added on to the one before it : hence, we say, " if he desire it," is 
in the subjunctive mood. The term, however, is limited to such sentences 
■s are preceded by the conjunctions if, unless, although, except, lest, dec, 
wlucb imply doubt or some uncertainty. 

450. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt or 
uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two different 
forms. It is equally correct to say, *' If he is poor, he is respected," and, 
" If he he studious, he will excel." The verbs he and it are both in the 
present tense ; and since each has the conjunction if before it, each is in 
the subjunctive mood. 

458. The phrase, '* If he he studious," means the same as, " If he wiU 
he studious;" it therefore plainly implies future time. 

459. On the contrary, in the phrase, " If he is poor," the sense plairily 
is, *' If he is now, at the present time, poor," without any reference to 
fiitnr^ time. 

460. Hence it appears, that, in one form of the verb, doubt only is im- 
plied ; and in the other, both doubt and future time. 

What is a neuter verb 7 Give on exam- How ii the term sulffmMetiwe limited f 

pie. 450. 455. 

How many kinds of verbs are there. What is the sabjunctive mood used 

aad what are they 7 43& for ? 456. 

XXXVIII. What is the meaning of How many different forms has it 1 457. 

moedl 160. Give an example of each. 457. 

What in mood? 451. In what teuse are the verbs be and if / 

What is the mesining of indicative? 457. 

ICB. In what mood is each with the con- 

What is the indiratlvc mood used for 7 Junction if before it 7 457. 

01 VH Ml example. 453. • What doep, " If he be studious," mean, 

What is the meaning of potential? 313. as it respi^ct? time ? 458. 

What is the potential mood used for 7 What tense, then, is referred to? 458. 

Give an example. 453. What does, " If he is poor," mean, iu 

What is tlie meaning of subjunctive? refipef:t to time? 459. 

454. What idea, then, is implied in the one 

la what atood is, ** If be derire it r form 7 460. 

4S9w What two kteuia tins atiiactiiBLt4flll« 
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461. Tho reth u eorrcspondfl whh the common form of the vob l# k, 

in the indicative taiood, present tense: as, " I am, voa are, he is:"— w* 
will, therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the eommtm form 
of the subjunctive mood ; and when the verb is not varied in the difiercnt 
persons, we will call it the subjunctive form, since this form is peculiar to 
this mood. You should here be informed that this distinction relates onlv 
to the present tense, it being customary to vary the terxhinations of the verb 
in the remaining tenses, as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you in the proper use of the 
•ubjunctive mood : 

463. When any verb in ihe subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has a reference to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FOSX. 

Present Tense* 

464. Singular., PluraL 

1. If I love. I. If we love. 

2. If thou or you love. 2. If ye or you love. 
3l If he love. 3. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tenso^ 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 



COMMON FORM. 



Singular. 

1. If I love. 

2. If thou lovest, or") 
If you love. 3 
K he loves. 



1. 



FluraL 
If we love. 



3. 



21 If ye love, or"} 

- ..5 



If you love. 
3. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the sabjuneliTe 
mood. If is perhaps used most frequently, because it implies doubt more 
strongly than most others. 



pitruuueu uiiicss ue repeiii, uiai ib, uiiiesa ue wiu reueiii i xi vuau ever 

return, thou shouldst be thankful," that is, *' if thou shouldstever return.*' 
46S. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctivet 
common form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doubt, before it; 
as, "I walk," the indicative mood, becomes subjunctive by prefixing ^; 
thus, " If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in fhe potential may be chanced to the sub- 
junctive ; as, " I can go," is the potential : '* If I can go," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the IMPERATIVE mood When 1 say, " John, mind your book," 
I command John to do something ; and because imperative means command' 
ing, we say that mind, in the pm-ase above, is in the imperative mood.' 



With what does tbs verb ia corre- 
spond? 461. 

How is the verb vari^ in the common 
form of the subjunctive mood ? 461. 

Why called common 1 flow varied in 
the subjunctive formf Why called 8ub< 
Junctive? 401. 

IIow is this distinction limited ? 461. 

How are the remaining tenses varied ? 
461. 

When do we use the subjunctive form ? 
463. 

Will you conjugate the verb love in this 
(brm, in the present tense ? -164. . 

When do we use the common form? 
4Aft. 



What does; ** He will not be pardoosd 

unless he repent," mean ? 4G7. 

What, Uren, is understood f 467. 

" If thou ever return, thou abouidat bs 
thanKfbl :** what does this mean f 467. 

Wliat, then, is understood 7 467. 

What is always understood in this 
form? 467. 

How may a verb in the indicative 
mood be converte^into the sulyunfAivaf 
468. • 

How can the potential be changed Is 
the subjunctive ? Give an example. 10k 

In what mood is. **John, miod vow 
studies?" Why? 470. 



counaeL*' 



MOOD. 

471. TluB mood, for reasons assigned before, (214.) embraces the follow- 
ing pajrticulars : 

1. Command; as, ''John, sit up.*' 

2. Entreaty; as, "Do visit me." 

3. Exhorting; as, "Remember my 

4. Permitting ; as, " Go in peace. 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commanding, 
entreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second person ; as, 
" John, come to me ;" because, in uttering a command, making an entreaty, 
&c. we must necessarily address some one ; hence, you can see the reason 
why this mood has but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command a person to-day, or in 
present time, to do any thinff in past time, yesterday for instance ; con- 
sequently a verb in this mooa cannot have any past tense. 

475. When I command a person to do any thing, the performance of the 
command must take place in a period of time subsequent to that of the com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; but the commanditsclf must, from the very 
nature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, can- 
not, strictly speaking, have any fdtyre tense : hence, 

476. A verb in the imperative mood must be in the present tense, and in 
the second person. 

477. Of the infinitive mood. In the phrases, " John begins to sinff," 
** The boys begin to sing," •* Thou beginnest to sing," you perceive that 
the verb to ting is not varied to correspond with the number and person of 
its different agents, John^ the hoys, ana thou : hence, to ting \a said not to 
be limited eitlier by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is properly denominated infinitive, signifying not 
limited : hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action not 
limited either by person or number. 

480. To, the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood ; as, " Let 
me go," instead of, '* Let me to go ;" *' I heard him say it," for, '* I heard 
him to say it." This little word to, when used before verbs in this man- 
ner, is not a pfeposition, but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, 
should be so considered. 

481. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — - the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive. 



How many particulars doef-this mood 
embrace 7 471. Why so many 7 214. 

What, then, is the imperative mood 
used for 7 472. Give an example of com* 
manding? one of entreating? one of 
exhorting 7 one of permitting 7 471. 

How many persons has this mood 7 473. 

What person is it? 473. 

Has this mood any past tense 7 Why 7 
474. 

When I command a person, when, if 
at all, must the performance of the com> 
mand take place? 475. 

When, or in what time, must the com- 
mand itself be given 7 475. 

Has this mood, then, any future tense 7 
475. 

How many tenses, then, has it 7 How 
many pemas 7 470. 

5 



What is the meaning of infnitivel 
478. 

In what mood is siniTt in the phrases, 
" John becins to sing," ** The boys begin 
to sing," '"Thou beginnest to sing?" 
477, 47a 

In what particulars is this mood reck* 
oncd not to be limited 7 477. 

Wliat, then, is the infinitive mood 
usfid for? 479. 

What is the usual sign of this mood ? 
480. 

Is it al^'ays expressed? Give an ex- 
ample. 48b 

How is the sign to to be panedf 
480. 

Why parsed with the verb 7 480. 

How many moods are there, and wbal 
are they ? 481. 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

462. The present tense expresses what is now taking place; 
as, " John swims." 

483. This tense is often employed to express the actions of persons long 
since dead ; as, *' Seneca reasons and moralizes well." 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words wAeit, hefore^ afier^ m 
toon as, 6lc., is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action; as, " When he arrives, he will hear the news.'' 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and things which are in 
their nature unchangeable; as, '* Truth is eternal;" ''William boldly 
asserted there wa&no God;" properly, " tf no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (3.) this tense is sometimes 
used for the imperfect; as, "He enters the territory of the peaceable in- 
habitants)^ he nghts and conquers, takes an immense booty, which be 
divides among his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in time 
past, however distant ; as, " John died." 

488. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, and 
conveys an allusion to the present time ; as, '* I have finished 
my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, 
we use the imperfect tense; as, "John wrote yesterday;" but when no 
particular past time is specified, we use the perfect tense ; as, " I have read 
Virgil many times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing that 
is past ; but tne former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually 
remaining some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the 
thing has been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thins or action 
past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was 
done. If we speak of the present century, we say, ** Philosophers have 
made great discoveries in the present century ;" but if we speak of the last 
centurv, we say, " Philosophers made great discoveries in the Jast century." 
-^•* He has been much afflicted this year." ** I have this week read the 
king*8 proclamation." ** I have heard great news this morninff." In these 
instances. He has been, I have read, dina heard, denote things Uiat are past; 



XXXIX. What 18 tho meaning of pre- 
sent? 173. 

What does the present tense express 7 
483. Give an example. 482. 

** Seneca reasons well.** What tense 
is employed here ? Why ? 483. 

In the phrase, "When he arrives,** 
future time is alluded to: why, then, is 
the present employed ? 484. 

Do we sav, " There is," or, " there was 
uo God r* Why 1 485. 

What is the metining of animated? 486. 

Moaning of narrations ? 486. 

** He enters the territory,** &c. Why is 
Itae present tense used ? 486. 

what is the meaning of imperfect 1 181. 

How came this term to be used, to de- 
note an action past and finished?* 

What does tlie imperfect tense express ? 
487. Give an example. 487. 

If caning of perfect 7f 



What docs the perfect tense express?. 
Give an example. 488* 

" John wrote yesterday.** What tenat 
is the verb in here ? 48U. 

Why is this tense used ? 489. 

" I have read Virgil many times.** Why 
is the perfect tense used here ? 489. 

What do both the perfect and imper- 
feet denote ? 490. 

How does the former denote it ? 490. 

How does the latter ? 490. 

Do we say, " Philosophers nur^,** or, 
*' have made, great discoveries in the pre. 
sent century ?" Why ? 490. 

Which tense do we use in speaking of 
the last century? 49a Give an exam- 
ple. 4iH). 

" I have this week read the king*8 pro- 
clamation.** " I have heard great news 
this morning.** Which are the verbs 
used in these two sentences ? 490. 



(L) Lively. 



(S.) Detcriotiona. or tellinr whftt bu 



TENSES. — PARTICIPLES. «7 

ly occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and ttill tben 
B a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I ^peak. 
-1. In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the actioii 
ected with the present lime, by the actual exisiencc, either of the 
or of the work, though it may have been pertormed many centuiriea 
it if neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot he used, 
ly say, ** Cicero hat wriiten orations ;*' but we cannot say, *' Cicero 
Uen poems ;" because the orations are in being, but the poema are 
Speaking of priests in general, we may say, " 1 ncv Aare, in all ages, 
great powers;" because the general order of the priesthood still 
but if we speak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, 
Druid priests Aa«ec2a£sieid great powers ;*' but must say, *' The Dnud 
claimed great powers ;*' because that order is now totally extinct. 

. The pluperftct tense expresses what had taken place at 

past time mentioned ; as, '* I had finished my letter before 

ther returned." 

. The first future tense expresses what will take place ; 

^ohn will come." 

. The second future expresses what will have taken 

at or before some future time mentioned ; as, '* I shall 

inished my business before the steam-boat starts." 

. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 

ons, namely — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 

(ect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

In the phrase, "I found a man laboring; in the field," the word 
r shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. 
I say, "The laboijng man should not be wronged," laboriiif^ \» 
to the noun man, to ^escribe it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 
The word lal»orinf;^Skcn, partakes of the nature of two diirorenl 
f speech ; and since participle sigiiifios partaking oft we will call 
ords as laboring, participles. 

: do thpy donote ? When did these (Jive nn example. 4W. Why called flr«t 

icciir? 4!Jn. fiitiirr?* 

hat may lUo. pcrfoct toiiw? in pen- What do«i the wcond Aiture express? 

applied? What exception iii men- Give an example. 41)3. 
• 4:,0— 1. IIovv many tenses arc there In all, and 

e say, " Cicero torott" or, " haa what are they ? 4H4. 
, orations?" " Cicoro vrotc,'' or. In what mootl is, " He runs?" WhyT 

ri/teii," po«m« ?" Whv? 4:0-1. 452. "Does ho run?" Why? 452. "I 

.'akinp of priests, in-c'ericral, why may run ?" Why 7 453. " Should I have 

ay. •• They have in all ages claim- studied V Why ? 45.1. " If Iw accent ?" 

t powers?" 400-1. Why? 456. "If he accepts?" WhyT 

kve say, " Tlu- Druid priests have 45t). "To sinjr?" Whv? 47«. 
jrreat powers?" What sliould we In what tense is, " Me sings r Why? 

rhy ? 4l!0-l. 4h^. " Did h« siujr ?" Wliy ? 487. " Hs 

I is the meaning of plvperfeUf has read?" 488. Why? "Had he wril- 

* ten ?" 491. Why ? "Shall he so?" 488. 

t docs the pluperfect tense ex- " I shall have (tone 7" Why ? 403. 
401. Give an example. 401. XL. What parts of speech does loftor- 

line of future ? 177. ing rescmhie ? Give an example. 4Wk 
I does the first future express? What i s the meaning of partieipU 7 4ff »- 

• See qoeitioxi to 191. 
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497. All participles are derived from verbs ; thus, from labor 
laboring ; irom bcatt beating ; rejoice, rejoicing, &.c. : hence, 

49S, The participle is a word derived from a verb, and pa^ 
takcg of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, ** John is writing,*' the participle writing shows what 
John is now doing, but has not finished ; writing, then, may be called a 
present participle : hence, 

500. The present participle expresses what is now taking 

place, but not finished. 

501 — 1. This participle always ends in ing ; as, tinning, fghtiM, ioe«p> 
ing, loving, &c There are many words of this termination, which are 
not participles; as, morning, evenings which are nouns; uninterealing, 
nnsatiBfying, which are adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed 
from verbs will furnish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the par- 
ticiple from all other words of the same termination ; as, for instance, «»- 
interesting, we know, is not a participle, because there is no such verb u 
uninterest, from which to form it. 

501. ** The letter is written." Here the participle written shows thai 
the act of writing is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect par- 
ticiple : hence, 

502. The perfect participle expresses what is past and finished. 
502 — 1. I'his participle may always be distinguished by its making sense 

with having ; thus, haying written, having sung, &c. Here wrUlen and 
tung are perfect participles. 

5^. " John, having written his letter, sealed it." Here you doubtlesa 
perceive that the act of writing took place before that of scaUng ; also, th^ 
the participle is composed of two words, having and written ; it may then 
be called a compjund •participle, and because it denotes also an action past 
and finished, it may very properly be called a compound perfect participle : 
hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

504 — 1. This participle is formed by placing the present participle having 
before the perfect participle of any verb ; as, having fought, having ciphered. 



XLI. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Struck is a perfect participle, from the verb strike, and this yon 
know, because it makes sense joined with having ; as, having struck. 

From what are all participles derived ? Having vritten, having sung. Which 

407. Give an example. 497. are the perfect participles here? SOS. 

What is a participle 1 498. " John , having written his letter, seal* 

When 1 say, " John is writing," what ed it." Which took place first, the wri* 

does vrriting show ? 499. ting or sealing ? J503. 

What, then, may it be called? 499. Of what is this participle composedf 

What, then, is a present participle? 503. 
500. What, then, may it be called 7 503. 

What does this participle alwasrs end What does having written denote ia 

in? 500—1. Give an example. 500—1. reference to time and action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in ing partici* What may it 1 hence be called ? 503. 
pies? Give an example of nonns of this What does a compound perfect parti* 

termination ? of adjectives ? 500—]. ciple express ? 504. 

How, then, can the participle be Ho\y is this participle formed? 504. 

diitingui£'hed ? Give an example. Giv? an example. 504. 
509—1. XLI. Striking, struck, havimg strmek, 

**The letter is written." What does Here are three different participles : can 

the participle wHf ten show here? What, you tell which is the present? Why? 

then, may it be called? 501. 500. Perfect 7 Why? 503. CompoujHi 

What is a perfect participle ? 502. perfect ? Wh> ? 503. 

B«w may this participle always be What kind of a particiirie is atrmskf 
t n««« • - — - 



VERBS. m 

506. It, yoa doubtless recollect, is a variation of the verb to he; as, "I 
am, yob are, he is :*' now, by joining is with struck^ we can form the pas* 
nve verb u struck; '* John strikes Joseph," is active; but, "Joseph is 
struck by John," is passive. 

507. In these two examples, you perceive that the sense of each is the 
same : hence, bv means of the passive verb, we arc enabled to express, in a 
difierent form, the^cise meaning of the active, which, you will oftentimes 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and harmony of the language. 

508. By examining the conjugation of the verb to 5e, you will discover 
that it has, in all, ten variations : viz. am, artf is, are, toas, vHUt, were, been, 
he, and being. Every passive verb must be composed of one of these ten 
variations, and the penect participle of any active transitive verb. I'hus, 
taking waSt and joimng it with the perfect participle of {he verb heat, namely, 
beaten, we form the passive verb vxu beaten, to which prefixing an object, 
or nominative case, we have the phrase, *' William was beaten." 

509. It is a faict worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb always 
retains the same mood, tense, number, and person, that the verb to be has, 
before" ills incorporated with the participle ; thus, " He has been," is the 
indicative perfect, third person sin^lar ; then, " He has been rejected," is 
likewise the indicative perfect, third person singular, passive. It cannot, 
therefore, be difficult to tell the mood, tense, nuniber, and person, of any 
passive verb, if you are familiar with the conjugation of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the following general rule : 

510. All passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect par- 
ticiple of any active-transitive verb to the neuter verb to be. 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, must, might, could, 
would, should, and shalL The following are sometimes aux- 

xtiaries, and sometimes principal verbs : do, be, have, and wilL 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiUary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one ; and the tense formed by the principal verb 
alone is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS^ 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 

by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, ^ Who 

comes here?" 

Of what verb is the verb is a varia- . What fbct is mentioned as worthy of 

' tion ? 506. notice 1 509. 

Will you form a passive verb with is What mood, tense, number, and per- 

and struck? 506. son, is, •*He has been?** 500. Is, "He 

** John strilces Joseph.** How may the lias been rejecied T* 509. 

■ense of this sentence be expressed by a What will make the mood, tense, Sec 

passive verb ? 506. of passive verbs familiar ? 509. 

What advantage does the use of the H»w are all passive verbs formed ? 510. 

passive verb often afford us? 507. XLII. What is the meaning of aux- 

To what does it contribute 1 507. '"^J^t are auxiliary verbs ? SUf 

Bow many variations has the. verb to will you name them? 512. 

Is in all ? 508. What are they IJm. What verbs are used both as auxiliarj 

Wbaf will always compo<>c onepart of and principal verbs ? 512. 

a passive verb? 908. What the other XLIII. what is the sign of the indica- 

part f 508. tive mood ? 514. Give an exam^ 514- 
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515. The potential mood has for its signs the aunfiaiiei 
may, cauy mitst, mighty couldy wouldy and should; as, **! 
could love," &c. 

516. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs thft , 
conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whef^o't suad leM; as, 
" Unless he repent," &c. 

517. The infmitive mood* has usually for its sign the word 
to; as, to sing, 

518. The imperative mood may he distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement with 
thou, or ye, or you ; as, " Depart thou," &c. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 

519. The present tense has for its sign the first form of the 
verb ; as, weep, remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional use of 
do; as, " I do learn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, except 
did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is not in 
the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that it is in 
the imperfect ; as, " I fought." 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word have ; as, 
have loved, 

522. The pluperfect has for its sign had; as, had loved. 

523. The first future has for its sign shall or vnll ; as, shaU 
or will love. 

524. The second future has for its sign shall have or wiU 
have ; as, shall have loved, or will have loved. 

525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

526. The subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses. 

528. The infmitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 



What is the sign of the potential mood? 
515. Give an ezaiuplc. 515. 

What ia the sign of the Biibjunctive 
mood 7 516. Give an example. 51(). 

What is the sign of the infinitiveoiood? 
£17. Give an example. 517- 

Fhat is the sign ot the imperative 7 
Give an example. 518. 
..XLIV. What is the .sign of the pre- 
■ent indicative ? 519. Give an example. 

. Sign of the imnerflw.fi «oft r\i 



Sign of the perfect 7 521. Gire an ez 
ample. 521. 

Sign of the pluperfect 7 S8SL Gire ma 
example. 532. 

Sicn of the first Aitiirc 7 523. GIva an 
example. 5i!3. 

Sign of the second fVitnro7 534. Qivn 
an example. 534. 

How many tenses has tiie indicalivt 
iuo6d ? 525. . 

l^w many the subjunctive 7 538. 

How many the potential 7 %}?. 



/ 
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XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

530. When I ask jrou to raise your voke. in read inc. you readily under- 
ftaod what I mean by voice; but in cranimar, its applicatiun is somewhat 
peculiar. Gfammatically considered, ii reiera lo ttie active and pasttive 
nature of Ye rbs. 

531. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, and 
tenses. 

532. The conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTivs VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voick. 

533. Verbs are called begular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect ))arti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, or 
d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. Tense, Imp, Tense, Per/, Participle, 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

1 love. I loved. Lioved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irrkoular 
verb; as, 

Pres, Tense. Imp, Tense, Perf. Participle. 
' I am. I was. . Been. 

535. The regular verb love, and the irregular verb to fie, 
are conjugated as follows : — 

OOHtJXjaiLTlOUt, 

TO LOVE AND TO BE, 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

ACTITE VOICE. PASSIVE YOICB. NBUTSX. 

Singular. Singular. Singular, 

1 Pers. I love. 1 Per*. I am loved. 1 Pcrs. I am. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You Are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He loves. 3 Pers. He is loved. 3 Pers. Ho is. 

Plural. ^ Plural. Plural. 

1 Pers. We love. 1 Pers* W-e are loved. 1 Pers. We arc. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. They love* 3 Pers. They are loved. 3 Pers. They ore. 

XLV. What docs voice mean in gram* When nrn vorbs cnlluil regular? 533. 

mar? 5:i0. Givi; an example. 53 i. 

Meaning of conjugationJ 217. Will you rcpoai after me the pre«nt 

«ru»t -J^.i.^ ^»»:. ..«•:»» «f ... o<.*;»4. tCHsc. and name ilnf imperfect tense and 

^•'^i/Ii ? vS"J"**""" "^ *" "'*'^* P^Tfect participle, of tite verbs fat>ou,f f 
retb siyieu i aju j^^^ 533 

What the eoi^ugation of a panive When it a verbealled irrogular' 
verb 1 938. Give an ezamplo. 534. 
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Singular, 
1. 1 knred. 
8. You loTcd. 

8. He lored. 

Plural 

1. We loved. 

2. You loved. 

9. They loved. 

Singular, 
1. 1 have loved. 
8. You have loved. 

3. He has loved. 

Plural, 

1. Wc have loved. 

2. You have loved. 

3. They have loved. 

Singular, 

1. I had loved. 

2. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. 

Plural. 

1. We had loved. 

2. You had loved. 

3. They had loved. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I was loved. 

2. You .wore loved. 

3. He was loved. 
Plural. 

1. We were loved. 

2. You were loved. 

3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TEJfSE. 

Singular, 
i. I have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 

3. They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. 1 had been loved. 1. 

2. You had been loved. 2. 

3. He had been loved. 3. 
Plural. 

1. We had been loved. 1. 

2. You had been loved. 2. 

3. They had been loved. 3. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. 1 shall or will be 1. 

2. You shall or will loved. 2. 

love. 2. You shall or will be 

3. He shall or will loved. 3. 

lovio. 3. He shall or will be 

loved. 
Plural, Plural, 

1. We shall or will 1. We shall or will be 1. 

love. loved. 

2. You shall or will 2. You shall or will be 2. 

love. loved. 

3. They shall or will 3. They shall ar wUl be 3. 

love. loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular, Singular, 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. 1 shall have been 1. 

2. You will have lov- loved. 2. 

ed. 2. You will have been 3. 

3. He will have loved. loYed. 

3. He will have been 
loved. 
Plural, . Plural, 

1. Wo shall have lov- 1. We shall have been 1. 

od. loved. 2. 

2. You will have lov- 2. You will have been 3. 

ed. loVcd. 

3. Thev will have lov- • 3. They will have been 

ecu loved. 



Singular, 

1. I was. 

2. You were. 

3. He was. 
Plural 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 

Sineular, - 

1. I have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 
Plural 

1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. They have been. 



Singular, 
I had been. 
You had been. 
He had been. 
Plural, 
We had been. 
You hod been. 
They had been. 

Singular, 
I shall or wUl be. 
You shall or will 

be. 
He shall or will 

be. 



Plural 
We shall or will 

be. 
You shall or will 

be. 
They shall or will 

be. 

Singular, 
I shall have been. 
You will have been. 
He will have been. 



Plural. 
We shall have been. 
You will have been. 
They will have been. 



Will you conjugate Imt in the present 
uft- -.tnuB. active voice, indi****'"'* ^•^•^'* •» 



perfect? first fUtore? seeoiid 



ftitvre? 



TENSES. 



Singular. 
1* I may or can loye. 
^ Ton may or can 

love. 
)• He may or can 

love. 

Plural. 
'• We may or can 

love. 
** Tou may or can 

love. 
••They may or can 

love. 



iStng'uZar. 
1. 1 might, could,wouId, 

or should love. 
8. You might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
). He might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
Plural. 
. We might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
. You might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
. They might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 



SiTigular, 
.1 may 0r can have 

loved. 
, You may or can have 

loved. 
. He may or can have 

loved. 
Plural. 
. We may or can have 

loved. 
. Yov may or can have 

loved. 
. They may or can 

have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PBE8EXT T£NSE. 

Singular. 
1. 1 may or can be lov- 
ed. 

2. You may or can bo 

loved. 

3. He may or can be 

loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can bo 

loved. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. They may or can be 

loved. 

rSIPEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. Imight,could,would, 

or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or ahould 
bo loved. 

3. He might, co«ld, 

would, or should 
be loved. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should- 
be loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. He may or can have 

been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. They may or can 

have been loved. 



Singular. 
1. 1 may or can be. 

2. You may or can 

be. 

3. He may or can 

be. 

Plural. 

1. We may or can 

be. 

2. You may or can 

be. 

3. They may or can 

be. 



Singular. 
1. 1 might, could,would, 
or should be. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should • 
be. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
be. 

Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
be. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
be. 

3. They might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 



SinguUir. 
1. 1 may or can have 
been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. He may or can have 

been. 
Plural. 

1. We may or-cdn have 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. They may or can 

have been. 



Will you conjugale the vorb to &«, or 
m, ill tho present? the imperfect? per- 
>ct ? pluperfect ? first future ? li^cond 
aure ? 

Will you nfline the first person singu- 
ir. of the present indicative, active and 
Bsuve, of ioea, and the first person sin* 
alar of the verb iobtJ 



Tlie second person in like manner? the 
third? the first person plural? second 
person pliiral ? third ? first person singu- 
lar, imporfoct? second person? tbinl? 
first person plural ? second person pluralf 
third? first person, sincular, perfect? 
second person? third? first person pltt' 
Fal 1 second ? third ? 



n 
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Singular. 

1. 1 might; could, would, 
or should have lov- 
ed. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or should 
have loved. 

8. He might, could, 
would, or should 
have loved. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 

2. You might, could, 

woujd, or should 
have loved. 
8. They might, could, 
would, or should 
have loved. 



PLUFBRFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. Imight,could,would, 

or should have been 
loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 
Plural 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 



Singtdar. 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should hire 
been. 

2. You might, cotiI(L 

would, or ahom 
have been. 

3. He misht, could, 

woulcC or should 
have been. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should' 
have been. 

3. They might, couQ. 

would, or should 
have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Singular, 

1. If I love. . 

2. If you love. 

3. If he loves. 

Plural 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 
8. U they love. 



Singular. 

1. If I love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If he love. 

Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If they love. 



Singular. 
1. If I loved. 
S. If you loved. 
8. If he loved. 
Plund.. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 
8. If they loved. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

jCkmimon Form, 
Singular, 

1. If I am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If ne is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If they are loved. 

Subjunctive Fomu 

Singular. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Singular. 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If he was loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Singular, 

1. If I am. 

2. If you are. • 

3. If he is. 

Plural, 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. If they are. 



Singular, 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 

Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If they be. 



Singular. 

1. If I was. 

2. If you were. 

3. If he was. . 

Plural, 

1. If we were. 

2. If you yrSfe. 

3. If they were. 



Will yon conjugate love in like mnn. Will you conjugate lone in the preseibt 
ner, through each person and voice of the indicative active? impcrftct? perfect? 
pinperfifct? first and Pccond futures? pre- pluperfect? first and second nitnresi 



TENSES. 
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Subjuneiice Forni. 

Singviar, Singular. 

iovf^. ^ 1. If I were luved. • 1. If 

lu loved. ' 2. If vou were l«'vcd. 2. If 

loved. 3. If he w%re lovtrd. 3. If 

PUntL Plural. 

i loved. 1. If we were loved. 1. If 

a loved. 2. If yoo were loved. 2. If 

if loved. 3. If tbej were loved. 3. If 

2%e remaining tenses are all of the Common 

PERFECT TEXSE. 
Singular. 

1. If I have been loved. 1. If 

2. If you have been lov- 2. If 
ed. 3. If 

3. If he has been loved. 
Plural. 

1. If we have been lov- 1. If 
ed. 2. If 

2. If you have been lov- 3. If 
ed. 

3. If they have been lov- 
ed. 

FLUPEKFECT TESSE. 
Singular, 

1. If I had been loved. 1. 

2. Ifvou had been loved. 2. 

3. If kc had been loved. 3. 
Plural. 

1. If we had been loved. 1. 

2. If you had been lov- 2. 
ed. 3. 

3. If they had been loved. 

FIRST FUTUKB TE?ISE. 
Singular, 



Singular, 
I w-re, 
you were, 
be were. 

Plural. 
we were, 
you were, 
they were. 

Form. 



Ungmlar. 

lave luved. 
n have loved, 
has loved. 

PluraL 
I have loved, 
a have loved. 
»y have loved. 



Singular. 
I have been, 
ou have been, 
e has been. 



I 



Plural. 
we have been, 
you have been, 
they have been. 



'ingular, 
ladloved. 
u had loved, 
had loved. 
Plural. 
! had loved, 
u had loved. 
)y had loved. 



Singular, 
If I had been. 
If vou had been. 
If he had been. 

Plural. 
If we had been. 
If you had been.' 
If they had been. 



Singular, 



lingular. 

shall or will 1. If I shall or will be 1. If I shall or will 
e. loved. be. 

lu shall or will 2. If you shall or will be 2. If you shall or will 
e. loved. be. 

$ shall or will 3. If he shall or will be 3. If he shall or will 
e. loved. be. 



ou conjugate love through each 
f the present indicative active? 

the neuter verb to be? also in 
rfect ? perfect 1 pluperfect ? first 
>nd futures? present potential? 
t ? perfect ? pluperfect 1 present . 
ive, in both fonns? perfect? 
:t ? first and second futiireiK? 
ia the present infinitive active of 
esent passive? preM>nt of fo^e? 
ictive (if lot>e? perfect passive? 
fto be? pre^'nt participle active 

presf'nt patisive? present of to 
ijct of toor? perfect of to be? 
id |ierf(;ct of iove, in the active ? 
uvive of to be? 

Ht voice and mood is, " I love V* 
ove ?" "Thev are loved ?" " Are 
wLV **l do love f* What is the 
do? In what voice and mood ia, 
itn loved ?'* " He has loved ?" 



" He has been loved ?" ** Has he been 
loved r* " She had loved r " She had 
been loved?" "We shall lover* "We 
shall be loved?" "Shall I have' been 
loved r* " May I love ?" " May 1 be 
loved?" "She may have loved?" "She 
mav have been love<l ?" " If I love V* 
" If he be loved ?*» " If he is loved ?"•*« 
I love ?" " If I were loved ?" " If I was 
loved ?" ■. 

In what tense is^" Thev love?" " Ve 
are loved ?" " She di«I love?" " We wera 
loved?" "Th«y shall lover* "Thef 
shall be IovhI ?" '* I may be loved?* 
" If she has been loved ?" 

In what number and person is, **I 
love ?'* " We love r* " He does lover* 
" The man did love ?*• " The mnn wera 
loved r* "If be love?** "If I was IT 
" If I weror* ** If y« have beenr •• If 
ye have loved?* "Toil sa^ Im Vsmlt* 



T6 
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Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall or will 1. If we shall or will b« 1. If we shall or wiQ 

love. loved. be. 

2. If you shall or will 2. If you shall or will be 2. If you shall or viD 

love. loved. be. 

3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or ivfl 

love. be lov^d. be. 



Singular. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Singular. Singular. 

1. If I shall have lov> 1. If I shall have been 1. If I shaU have been. 



ed. 

2. If you shall have lov* 

cd. 

3 If he shall have lov- 
ed. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall have lov- 
ed. 

3. If you shall have lov- 

ed. 
3. Ifthey shall have lov- 
ed. 



loved. 2. If you- shall havs 

2. If you shall have been been. 

loved. 3. If he shall han 

3. If he shall have been been. 

loved. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall have been 1. If we shall hiM 

loved. been. 

2. If you shall have been 2. If you shall hvi% 

loved. been. 

3. If they shall have 3. If they shall hm 

been loved. been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Singular. Singular. 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do JM 
love. you be loved. be. 

Plural, Plural. Plural. • 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do y« 
love. you be loved. be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pr^s. To love. Prea. To be loved. Pres. To be. 

Per/. To have loved. Per/. To have been lov- Perf. To have been. 

ed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Loving. Pres. Being loved. 

Perf. Loved. Per/. Loved. 

Compound Perf. Hav- Compound Perf. Hav- 
ing loved. ing been loved. 

536. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun ihou^ in tht 
conjugation of verbs, the following synopsis is given. The pupil can take 
it separately, or be taught it- in connection with the other persons of tho 
verb, by substituting thou fur you, in the foregoing conjugation. 



Pres. Being. 
P^f. Been. 
Compound Perf. Hsf- 

ing been. 






Is /oue, as, " They love," a regular or 
irregalar verb ? why ? 533. active or pai- 
■ive ? 439. What mood is it in ? why ? 
452. tense ? why ? 482. number ? person ? 
What docs lo^e affree with ? Rule VII. 

Is art^ as, " They are," a regular or 
irregular verb? why? 534. passive or 
neuter ? why ? 450. What mood is it in f 
why? 452. tense? why? 482. number? 
person ? Rule for its agreement ? VII. 

What is the present imperative of ^«? 
present infinitive? 

What mood and tense is, ** Love you V* 
ifl. ** To have been loved ?" 



passive ? imperative present active ? pM- 
sive ? perfect infinitive active ? passivef 
pYesent subjunctive active in both fbrmst 
passive? perfect infinitive? ftitare m* 
tive passive ? 

What kind of verb (that is, regnltr or 
irregular,) what voice, mood, tense, num- 
ber, and person is, ** I sing V •* We ars 
formed r "He is?" *'you are deter- 
mined?" "It rains?" "It has happen- 
ed ?" " The man was respected ?^ " The 
boys did study ?'* " If he improve V* *• Un- 
less he repent ?" " Although she be dis^ 
annointed?" "He mav dpniirtf** mTI*. 



lioii lovest. 

hoa loredst. 

'hou hast loved. 

'hou hadst lov- 
ed. 

i'hou shall or 
wilt love. 

'hou wilt have 
loved. 



Thou mayst or 

love. 

'hou mightst, 

3t, wouldst, or 

jlst love. 

[*hou mayst or 

have loved. 

Thou mightst, 

3t, wouldst, or 

Ist have loved. 



TENSES. 
SynopM with Tiiov. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Thoa art loved. Thou art. 

Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 



Thou wast. 
Thou hast been. 
Thou hadst been. 



Thou shalt or wilt be Thou shall or wilt be. 

loved. 
Thou will have been Thou wilt have been. 

loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Thou mayst or canst bo 

loved. 
Thou mightst, couidst, 

wouldst,^ shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mav?t or canst 

have been loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been loved. 



Thou mayst or canft 

he. 
I'hou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou maj'st or canst 

have been. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 



f thou lovest. 
f thou lovedst. 

t thou love, 
f thou loved. 

r thou hast loved, 
f thou hadst lov- 

T thou shalt or 

ove. 

f thou shalt have 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Common Form^ 
If thou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

Subjunctive Form, 
If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 

If thou hast been loved. 

If thou hadst been lov- 
ed. 

If thou shall or wilt be 
loved. 

If thou shall have been 
loved. 



If thou art. 
If thou wast. 

If thou be. 
If thou wert. 

If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 



shall 



or 



wUt 



If thou 

be. 
If thou shall have beon. 



Interrogative Form. 
INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

lingular. Singular, 

[ love ? 1. Am I loved ? 

jTou love f 2. Are you loved f ' 

s he love ? 3. Is he loved ? 
Plural. PluraL 

8ve love ? 1. Are we loved ? 

fon love f 2. Are you loved ? 

Jiey love f 3. Are they loved f 

You will find, on examination of the foregoing conjugation, that the 
>f the subjunctive arc in every respect simile^ to the corresponding ones 
indicative, except the following, namely, the present and imperfect 



' Singular. 
Ami? 
Are you t 
Ishef 

Plural. 
Are we? 

2. Are you f 

3. Are they f 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 



'ou give the synopsis of love Join- 
thou through the indicative ac- 
inive ? Neuter verh to be ? 
DU name the synopsis of Uam in 
: person in the active voice, 
each mood and tense ? Will you 
he two tenses of the infinitive 
three participles? Synopsit of 



honor in like manner through the pas- 
sive ? also the synopsis of I he verb to te 7 
Give the synopsis of <2Mi«>« in the active, 
like 2000; in the passive ; verb tote; first 
person plural active : panive ; to te; third 
perfion active ; passive ; to b*. 

What mood does the sabjaoetivi V* 
semble in its tenses T MS. 
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of the Tcrb to he ; the present and imperfect of the passive ; the present and 
the second future active. 'I he last, however, corresponds in lermination. 
but not in furinaiion. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of 
the c(Mijunciion if. There are instances, however, of the subjunctive form, 
when no conjunction is expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly under- 
stood; as, '* Were I to go, he would not follow;" " Plad he known ir.6. 
he would have treated me diflerentiy ;" that is, " If I were to go/' and, "It 
he had known." Examples of this description are conjugated as followi: 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

543. IMPERFECT T£?(BE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were you. 2f. Were you. 

3. Were he. 3. Were they. 

PLUrERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. « Plural, 

1. Had I loved. 1. Had we loved. 

2. Had you loved. . 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had he loved. ' 3. Had they loved. 

544. The second person singular of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended in if ; 
as, *• Thou hast," ** Thou wast," &,c. This form is still retained by that 
respectable class of persons denominated (2.) Fnends, and in the Sacred (3.) 
Scriptures. (3.) 

545. Eth, for the termination of the third person singular, obtained (4.) 
very generally till w'thin a recent (5.) period, efspecially on grave (6.) and 
didactic (7.) subjects ; as, " He that hath ears to hear, let him near ;" ** Sim- 
ple multiplicaiion teaeheth to repeat," &,c. But the custom of the present 
day is decidedly (8.) against the usage. (9.) 

546. The Scriptures abound (10.) with instances of the use of the pro- 
noun ye for you ; as, *' Ye are the salt of the earth ;" but it is scarcely to 
be met with in any standard works of modern date. 

547. The following conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb* 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singular, Singular, Singular. 

1. I love. 1. T am loved. 1. I am. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art, 

3. He loveth or loves. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 



What exceptions? 543. By whom is thi? termination mill re- 
How docs the s«-cou(l future diflfpr? 543. tairiLHl? 544. lii what writing* ? 544. 
Will you explain the difference ? 543. Meaning of Sacred Scriptures? 544. 
Whnt is the sign of the subjunctive What form of the third person singa* 

mood ? 5Ui. Is it always expressed ? 542. lar obtained till recently f 545. Give aa 

Give an example. 543. Will you supply example. 545. 

the conjunction 7 Meaning of obtained 1 SiS. Ofreeentf 

Will you conjucrate the verb to be in 545. 

the snitjunctivc mood, imperfect tense. On what subjects was the teroiinatioa 

without its usual siun? In like manner eth used in writing? 545. 

conjucate love in the pluperfect. Meaning of /rrave? of didactic? 545. 

Will you conjugate love in the present In what writings do wc find ye used 

active, interrotfntive form? passive? for yoit .' 546. 

neuter verb to be? Is it common in modern works ? 549. 

In what voice, mood, tense, nambcr Will you conjugate lore in the present 

and person is, "Do I study?" ** Did she active, according to the ancient usagaf 

study ?** *' Were they distuiiaed?" " Are 547. passive ? neuter verb to be? 

we?'* In what number and person is, **ll8 

In what did the second person singular hath ?" " He hates ?" " Tliou lovest T 

of all verbs formerly end? 544. Give an "Thou hast?" "He learneih?" "Ye 

tzamfile. 544. learn ?" " Kc rejoiceth?" "Thou art re- 

Meaning of /orm«r/y? 544. joiced?" "Thou art?" "He weepettaT 

■ ■ — ■ 

ajSuoMSmt) an. (8.) Called. (3.) The Bible. (4.) PrenUed. ■ (6.) Latik (ft) 
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FiuruL Plural. Plural 

Walove. 1. We are loved. 1. We are. 

Te «r yon love. 2. Ye or you are loved. 2. Yc or you are. 

They love. 3. They are loved. 3. They are. 

548. 9^ For a further illustration of these obsolete conjugations, the 
umer is referred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, which pro' 
ts fo furnish him with a sure and inUUlible guide to the true and piuper 
e of the English language. 

Tie Tiominaiive case governs the vej-b in number and 

person, 

auzaS vzz. 

verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 

person. 

auiiB vzzz. 

Active^transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" William was admired for his prudence" 

M9l William is a proper noun, of the third person, singular 
XBBR, MASCULINE GENDER, and in tliG NOMINATIVE CASE to wus ad- 
ted, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Wag admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to admire 
** Pres. admire; Imp. admired; Perf..part. admired. 1. I was ad- 
red; 2. You were admired; 3. He or William was admired" — 
ido in the indicative mood, imperfect ffeNSE, third person, sin- 
lab NUMBER, and agrees with William^ according to Rule VII. 
For is a preposition. 

fRs is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
Et, masculine gender, and agrees with William^ according to 
OLE V. — *' Nom. ho ; Poss. his" — made in the possessive case, 
i governed by prudence, by Rule L 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
[I, neuter gender, objective case, and governed by /or, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

ohn was applauded for his elo- ** The girl was ridiculed by her 

qucnce." companions." 

^he king was crowned at West- " Susan was respected for her virto- 

minster Abbey," ous conduct." 

liomas has been esteemed." ** James will be rewarded by hit 
7fae business will be regulated." instructer." 

addition teacheth?" "He that hath ' teas admired 1 549. for? 5^. his? 549. 

• *" "He that Binnethr "Thou prudence? 549. 

edstr* "Thou mightst, cniildst, What is a passive verh? 444. How 

oldst, or shouldst have lamented ?*' formed 7 510. Why is admired regular f 

Vhat is the rule for the aareement of 533. r- 

! verb? rule for the nominative 7 rule Why is for a preposition ? S46. Jflqr 

woich verbs govern the objective ease? is his a pronoun ? 

^William was admired for his pru- Will you now pane tbe remaining ex 

we.** Will yon parse William? 540. ercisesf 
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2. 

•• We may be esteemed." " Justice may have been stiyed." 

•• He might have been proniolcd." " Tiie task nmst be performed.** 
**WilHam would have been de- "We should not (I.) be easily (1.) 
throned." disheartened in a good cause.** 

'^ If he he learned:' 

550. 7/" is a copulative conjunction. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to learn 
— ^^ Pres. learn; Imper. learned; Perf. part, learned. 1. If I be 
learned ; 2. If you be learned ; 8. If he be learned" — made in the 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, SUBJUNCTIVE FORM, PRESENT TENSE, THIRD FESp 

SON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrecs witli he, according to Rule VIL 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•* If John be rewarded." •* Although you will be disappdnt 
•* If I am noticed." ed." 

"Unless he be punished." " If the man had been elected." 

•• Although they are respected." " Except he repent" 

"Columbus discovered America.** "Susan assisted the little girL" 

"America was discovered by Co- "llie little girl was assisted hy 

lumbus." • Susan.** • 

"John wounded his brother." "Pain follows pleasure." 

" John*8 brother was wounded by "Pleasure is followed by pain." 

Jiim.** 

2. 

" An obedient son is deservedly re- " Unless great labor had been be> 

spected by his friends.'* stowed on William, he would 

''An idle boy will be punish- have disappointed the expects* 

ed." tions of his parents." 

"Without knowledge, a roan is "Ho will not (I.) mind without 

commonly (1.) despised.'* corporal punishment.'* 

3. 

" The boy who visited me in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 

tember, died in the city of Bos- find it." 

ton." "That lion which was exhibited 

" The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed by 

in a storm of snow." his keeper.** 

4. 

** I found (2.) John and William (3.) " I have assisted him and his sister 
in the garden with their father in many difficulties, to no (4) 

and moUier. (3.) purpose.'* 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

661. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by adding to the present 
tense ed, or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

•• If be be learned." Will yoa parse if? Why in the subjanctive form T 46S. 
*• Is learned? 550. Why in the sub- Will you parse the remtiuiofezeralHl 
!tive mood 7 456. in these lessons ? 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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Prtt. tense. 

Go, 

Begin, 



Imperf. tense. 

Went, 
Began, 



Perf, Participle. 

Gone, 
Begun. 



XiZST or xaasatJiiAa vbabs. 

Those marked r admit likewise a regular form. 



I* nupufictm 


Pgrf. or Pott. Part, 


l^iHaiA 


l*iV*r/iMt 


Pmf.crPau Part, 


tbodei 
•roK, 


•bode, 
been. 

triMo. 


Hang, 
Hear, 
Hew, 


hewvS, 


kuaf.r. 

hMnL 

bewn.r. 


1, ^ awdk«^ r. 


awaked, 
bom. 


Hide, 
Hold, 


hid, 
held, 


knid. 


CQSTffm OOfVU 


borne. 


Hui< 


hart; 


haft 


bepia. 


beaten, beaL 
bcyuB. 


LT 


Siiv. 


Htr. 


beSt7 


bent 


Know, 


knew. 




i^ bereft, r. 


benlt.r. . 


Lade,* 


laded/ 


hdMb 


bm bctoogti^ 


.bewoght. 


i^K 


EdT 


laid. 


bfd.biUta^ 


bidden, bid. 


s? 


MU 


bouikL 


bound. 


Leave, 


lent 


left. 


bit, 


bitten, bit 


Lend, 


iMt 


bled. 


Med. 


Let, 


let^ 


let 


blew. 


blown. 


Lie, to be rfeivn, lay, 


lain. 


brokb, 


broken. 


Load, 


kaded, 


ladaa.r. 


brad. 


bred. 


Lom; 


!£u 


kMt 




broocfat. 


Make, 


■adfc 


B. 


bnUt 
bwrvt 
boQcbt 


Mofff 


mowed. 




cut, 


cut 

eaadil.r. 
ehiddea,diidi 


Put, 
Ren£ 


na2l» 
rent. 


VMd. 

rent 


Im^ifHi^ 


dMM. 


Rid,' 
Ride, 
Kia£ 


rune nag 


rid. 
n)d«,iUte.t 


,to t/KL^aontrdtlL 


dett.elofaB. 


RImT 


ItM, ^ 


rheS. 


*?'^. 


elon^ 


lU^ 


rivH 


rives. 


, dodied, 


elad. r. 


Run, 


lan. 


ran. 


tune, 


eome. 


Saw, 


law, 


•awa.r. 


«wt, 


cort. 


B»7t 


«id. 


■Bid. 


enWft, 


crowed. 


ocnn. 


•aw, 


■MB. 


ctwt, 
eat, 
!»«afilttn^ dunt, 


erept 
cnt.^ 
dtnd. 


r 


■ent 


^ )d«lt,r. 




sttT 


■•*> 


•et 


dealt r. 


Bbakn, 
Shape, 


•hook, 
•bapei, 


■hakes, 
•hapci, riav«k 


J3?" 


diif.r. 
done. 


Shave, 
Shear, 


Bhaved, 
fbearad. 


■haven.*. 

WHIIV. 


drew. 


drawn. 


Shed,' 


•bad,^ 


•bed. 


drovoL 


driven. 


Shtna^ 


diooe,r. 


ehonewr* 


drank. 


drunk. 


Show, 


•howed, 




dwei^ 
Mtoriltk 
Wi, ^ 


dwelt r. 

eaten. 

fallen. 


Shrink, 


•hod, 
•iot, 
•hrunk. 


•hod. 
■hot 
•bmnk. 


Ad, 


M. 


Shred/ 


•bredT 


wimL 


WL 


Mt 


Shut, 


•but. 


■hot 


ftMiad, 


found. 


HIS; 




SX 


fled, 


fled. 


Sit, 


«tf 


. hU. 


flung, 


flunf. 


weN^ 


•WW, 


■lain. 


flew. 


flown. ^ ^ 
AripttaB, fivfot 
fonakeo. 
fiponn. 


Sl^ 

Slinc. 
SliiE . 


3a^••. 

■ludL 


■lept 
fOddea. 
■hue. 
•IubL 


Sir. 


fO«.» 


Slip 
Smiti^ 


ilit,r. 


■lit. or dlttdL 
■Bittan. 


C<ltr. 


•mota. 
^ •owed. 


iii1,r. 


CiTtr. 


Sow, 

is? 

Spend, 


■0wn.r. 


paved, 


(one. 
graven, n 




^ 

■P!?**' 


gnwad, 


gfoond. 


Spill, 


•pilt,r. 


q)il>. r. 


EST' 


ET' 


8p»^ 


•pun, 


!piS^^pitln.| 



lYL Wben is a verb called irrega- 

SSI. 

U you name the present and iniper- 

■naea, also tbe perfect participle of 

ktginJ am? mruet mwakal b$arf 



(to carry.) Udf UUt breakt ekoe—f 
do? drink? tatt fgrgHt kmitf knoml 
lie? (to lie down.) mota 7 ria$t 8—1 
tkreml wtavt wnUt 



•CMfmfaMurlft 
tJW*f<iii^ nearly obwteH. 

6 



Iliflompo«Bd,/grfa««i, li ■ItU bi gtoA wab 
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»>^ 



S:^ 



riof, 



Strile, 
Stnka, 
Siniiff, 
Siriva, 

Swear, 

tvrnt, 

SfrdU 

SwlM, 

■wi^ 



■to-xl, 
■turk, 

■trvde, or itrid, 

ttniek, 

■tnin;. 

•irote, 
)itiowed,ar 
1 ■bewvd, 

■iroi«, 

>wef , r. 

•welled, 

•wvnif flwun, 

■WBHf, 



Ftrf.arPn 

■pli*. r. 

•preai. 

rp'uuc; 

■ "iii. 

•loiea. 

a'urk. 

I'unc. 

HunL 

■tri Iden. 

■track or itrickea. 

■Iranf. 

■invPD. 
( •nown, itroired, 
^ ■trewed. 

•wonk 

■wet. r. 

■wollen. r. 

■wun. 

■WIUI(. 



Take, 

Tear, 

lell, 

IhiDk, 

Thr.ve, 

Throw, 

Tbnut, 

Tirad, 

Wax, 

Wetr, 

Weare, 

Weep, 

Win. 

Wind, 

Wiwk, 

Wring, 
Write, 



took, 
tan^M, 

t'.TT, 

told, 

thou^t, 

throve, r. 

threw, 

thnulf 

tr^, 

waxed, 

woie, 

wove, 

wepl, 

woo, 

wo«iad, 

WTOO^ 

wrung, 
wrote. 



Arr. 



takes. 


■ J 


tn^ 


• t 


torn. 




iDld. 


- 


tbMigM. 


« 


tfariKB. 




tbrown. 


" 


tbmrt. 




tmddea. 




waxen, r. 




WO'B. 




woveSa 




wepL 


• 



. woand. 



^wnariitar 
( wofked. 



WTittea. 



553. We ray, " I have seen,** "I had seen," and " I am seen,*' luiag 
the participle seeti instead of the verb sawo : hence. 

Note VI. We should use participlcjs, only, after have, and 
h<idj and the verb to be. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
"John has written his copy^ 

554. Has iDritten is an irregular ACTrvE-TRA.iisrnyv teUi 
from the verb to write — *^Pres. write; Itnperf. wrote; Perf, parL 
written. 1. I have written; 2. You have written; 3. He or Joftii 
has written" — found in the indicative mood, perfect TEiaii| 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with Johrif by 
Rule VII. 

John, copy, and his, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

I. 

** Job has struck John." 

** John has been struck by Job.'* 

** The men caught the thief in the 

tavern." 
** The thief was caught by the men 

in the tavern." 
**A wise son will maae a glad 

father." 



** The act was done by Winiam." 
"James found his little brother in 

the boat" 
** The instructer makes good peD&** 
**Thc farmer .ploughs the grouocl 

in spring." 
**I may spend my time in tbi 

country." 



Will you correct, in accordance with 
NoTK VI., the following czanipIeB from 
the li$t above ? 

*' John has wrote.** 

" He done it well.** 

" The sun has rose.** 

" Tlie Buii risen yesterday in a cloud.** 

" I see him yesterday.*' 

** He has did his task.** 

" Tlie birds have flew away.** 

" Tlie liinJs flciwn or flow." 

•• The post is drove into the ground.** 

** He bcirau or begun to write.*' 

** The task is began." 

** I had went with him.** 

** Mv hr(\thor lina nnt cnrtlro ** 



*• His copy was wrote well.** > 

<* He was smote on his cheek.** 

** John was awoke by the noise.** 

" My father has came.** 

" H6 come yesterday.'* 

" Mary has chose the better part.** 

" He drunk to excess." 

" The book was gave to me.** 

** His friends have forsook him.**- 

" He was not forsook by his chiUi* 

rcn." 
'*The laborer worked for me tbity 

days." 
" lie was took and boand.** 
" John has written liis copy.** Vnn 

vnii nn nu» htim vtrittmm f 









EXERCISES. a 

9. 

** John k at home." ** He abode in peace.** 

•• Rufus rode into the country." ** Thcj would be cnicL" 

••The sun will thine.** "We maj have been negligent" 

** The thief was confined in jaiL** ** The boya aliould have been studi* 

"The horse ran with great vio- oub." 

lence.** •• William waa in town.** 

a 

*If he will aatiat Ibe, I shall be faults, still he would not recom • 

much (1.) obliged to him.** pense me.^ 

""If he -be virtuous, then he will be **1 will write him, lest he neglect 

happy.'* my business.** 

"If he is happy, then I am cbn- ''Should I be disappointed, I shall 

tented.** despair.'* 

*Had he mentioned that circum- ** Unless he repent, he will not be 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned.** 

' my present calamities.** ** Were I* in your place, I would 

** Although he acknowledged his relieve him.'* 

4. 

** Thou hast benefited me.** ** Dost thou hear me 7** 

** Ye make no pretensions.** ** Hath he many advisers 7** 

**This doctrine hath no follow- ** Ye do always err.** 

ers.** •* Thou shall surely die.** 

•* If thou love me.** •• If thou hadst obeyed me, thou 

* If thou art more comfortable, I wouldst not have been disap- 

heartily rejoice." pointed.'* 

5. • 

** If Thomas, who in at school, re- imposed was performed with 

turn in season, I will visit you." reluctance." 

"■The boys whom I admonished **The mcas^y^ which he adopts 

have reformed.'* will succeed." 

"^The man whose life was in dan- **I have known a little child that 

ger returned in safety." exhibited the prudence of ma- 

** The task which the instructer ture years.* 



tt 



XT.VIL GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. . 

555. When I say, " John begins to read," to read is a verb in the infini 
tive ni ■• •(] ; and it follows, as you perceive, the verb begins : hence we say 
that v i:" governed by begins. 

** Ii<' is beginning to read." Here, the infinitive follows the participle 
begin nhtg ; it is, therefore, governed by beginnins. 

•• He is eager to learn." Here, the infinMive foflows the adjective eager; 
we therefore say that it is governed by eager. 

" He has an opportunity to learn." Here, the infinitive, to learn ia 
governed by the noun opportunity^ because it follows the noun. 

In like manner the intinitive may be governed by pronouns; as, "Iheie 
is a 1I::l> opportunity for him to learn :" hence, 

ICLVII. "John boKins to fpad." In "He has an opptortunity to learn?* 

tvh.ll nio'xl i« to read 1 555. Why 7 479. What pait or speech eoveriis to learn, m 

llv what is it Koverno<l ? .'>5.5. Why 7 5;)5. this examph; 7 .^55. Why 7 555. 

"" Ue i» h«*<.'iuniH£f torujul." Wliat go- "oppiirt unity for him to learn.** 

VcrxiH to read hi tluncam: 1 HTh'i. What douM the inflnitive bt-re fol- 

" He is caifer to learn." What governs low 7 By what, then, is it governed} 

U loam in this case 7 555. Why 7 555. • 555. ^ 



l^NGLISH GRAMMAR. 



The infinitive mood may be governed by verbs^ parHci^ 
pies, adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

•* James begins to learn.'** 

556. To learn is a regular transitive verb — "Pres. learn; 
Imperf. learned; Per/, part, learned" — made in the infinitive 
MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, and govemed by begins, agreeably 4o 
Rule XII. 

James and begins, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES Ilf SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

• 

■* George desires to leam.** **A knowledge of the rules of 

grammar teaches os to write 
correctly." 

**He should seek to obtain know- 
ledge." 

** We may be taught to write, read, 



ex- 



**He is eager to learn. 
** He has a desire to study." 
** It seems to please John." 
** William has come to see us." 
**Tll^y are determined to 

ceL" and spelU" 

Omission of to, the usual Sign of the Infinitive^ 

** John saw the man strike (1.) the ** I heard the clock strike." 

boy." "The tutor bade him do it" 

**The instructer made him sub-^ " The soldiers dare not rebel." 

mit" * ** My uncle let the boys play in the 

"They need not proceed in sufli garden." 

haste." " See (2.) the blind beggar dance.** 

Note VII. The 'infinitive mood is sometimes governed by 

conjunctions or adverbs ; as, " The summit of a mountain so 

high as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 

** They are about (3.) to depart" " He desired no more (4.) than (5.) 
** He 18 wise enough (3.) to study." to know his duty." 



XLVIII. 

557. We have before seen, that participles partake of tne nature of two 
parts of speech, namely, verbs ana adjectives. One point of resemblanco 
which participles have to adjectives, is m referring to some noun in the sen- 
tence in which they are used ; as, " The sun is setting:" here, the partici- 
ple Betting is said to refer to the noun »un : hence. 



What, then, may be regarded as a rule 
for the government orthe infinitive? XII. 

"John begins to learn." Will you 
parse to team 1 James ? begins ? 556. 

Is to ever omitted ? 480. 

Will you now parse the exercises in 
^ leMons which follow ? 
. What is the infinitive mood used for? 



** They are about to depart.** By what 
is the infinitive here governed ? What if 
the note for this ? Vll. 

XLVIII. What is a participle ? 49& 

** The sun is setting.** What it «•^ 
tirtef 557. To what, then, does sttting 
ren>r? 557. Rule? XIIL 

Will you now parse $mihir U 
ftill? 



VU) StrihM tt goremed bv Rule XH. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Participles refer to nouns. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

. •* The wind is rising" 

558. Rising is a present actite participle, from the irregular 
Terb to rise^"'* Pres. rise; Imp, rose; Perf, part risen** — and it 
refers to wind, according to Rule XIII. 

EXERCISES Iir SYNTAX COITTIIVUED. 

1. 

•• The moon is setting.** •* Mary was playing.'* 

** The sue is rising.** ** I have been writing. 

** The trees are growing.** ** I found him crying.** 

''John was daneing.** ** I left him rejoicing.** 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 

. <* The rising sun cheers us," 

550l Risinff is a participial adjective, from the verb io rise^^ 
**Pres. rise; Imp. rose; Perf. part, risen** — and belongs to sun, hj 
BuuIV. . 

EXERCISES Iir SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

2. 

''The setting snn reminds us of **" We view with pleasure the twink- 

declining^ears.** ling stars.** 

. ** The roaring winds alarm ns.** ** The roaring cataract strikes as 

*Tbe rippling atream. pleases with awe.** 

ns.** ** The laboring man should not be 

**The singing-master risited me.** defrauded.*' 

3. 

* Having dined, I returned to "Having slept, he recovered his 

school.** strength." 

** Having fought bravely, they were " Having retired to rest, he was 

at last (1.) overcome.** seized with violent pain.** 

'■John, having exercised too vio- **The thief, having escaped, was 

lently, fiunted.** never afterwards seen in that 

region.'* 

4 

** William returned, mortified at his ** A child left to follow his own in. 

loss.** clinations is most commonly 

*The stream, swollen by the ridns, ruined.** 

overflowed i^ banks.** ** Admired and applauded, he be- 

* The man accustomed to bis glass came vain.** 

seldom reforms.** 

Will you parse the next leKion ? What kind of a participle la, ** Having 

Win yon parse ritirtg^ in the sentence, dined V* 504. Why ? 504. 

■•The rising sun ?" 559. Why is it call- Who dined, in the phrase, ** Havinf 

•d a participial adjective? Ana. Because dinnd, [ returned to school ?" 

it describes, like an adjective, and im- To what, then, does having dinsi re* 

plies action, like a participle. fer ? Rule XIII. Will you now parse the 

Will you now parse the next lesson? remaining lessons? 



<l.) £t tart H m ■dTcriiial |»hraw. 



Si ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

5. 

* A dinipated Boii grieyeB his youth into his own house, ind 

parents.^' rendered to him deserved as8»- 

••We must not neglect any known tance." 

duty.** ** William befriended the deserted 

••My father took the forsaken man." 

6. 

■* The men, bem^ fatigued by labor, feet, was severely and jostlj 

sought rest m sleep." punished." 

•• William, being dismissed from col- •* The tree, having been weighed 

lege, retired to tlie country." down for a long time by abun^ 

■* Thomas, after having been re- dance of fruit, at last (1.) fell to 

peatedly admonisAed to no ef- the ground." 

BiriiB zzv. 

Active partidpleSf from active-transitive verbs^ govern the 

objective case. 

"James is beating JoknJ** . 

560. John is a proper noun, of the third person, singular 

XUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, OBJECTIVE UASE, Ood gOvemed by bcOl- 

ing, by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN STNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** John is striking William." immediately set off for Bos- 

** Susan is studying her lesson." ton." 

** Mary has been repeating her Ics- ^ I spied the cat watching s 

son to her mother." mouse." 

*'The teamster, seeing the stage "Having given directions to his 

upsetting, ran and prevented * servants, he left his family 

it." and took the stage for Wash* 

** Having obtained my request, I ington." 

" He delights in Jighting,^^ 

561. Fighting is a participial noun, in the objective case, and 
goveroed by the preposition tn, according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** Job was exhausted by wrest- " Job practises fencing daily. 

ling." **The instructor teaches reading, 
"Mary acquired a livelihood by writing, and spelling, in his 

sewing." school." 

" Walter excels in writing. •* Whispering b forbidden in 
** Fishing delights me." school." 

** Beating John." Will you parse ingt m\. Why is J^iUin^ called a par- 
«Mks? MO. Beating? 55& ticipial noun? ^na. Becaucw it implies 

^WinyoM pane the remaining exercise. ?;2'SIl; Jj'iS ! J?"!!"^^ "*'* ^^ "^ 

''^ffewoh above? ^**Ji?T*' °*^ * "^^^k * -^ .^♦k. *-^ 

Will you parse Um rest of the exereisis 

Iq^iiting.*' Will yon pane figU' in this lesson ? 



S% \ M^ 9~,* • 



EXERCIBES. 81 

S. 
662. ** You vyill much oblige me by sending those hooks^^ 

Sending is a participial noun, in the objcctivb oasb, and 
jgoverned bjr'the prepoBitioo hy^ according to Rulc X. 

Book* is a cx>miion noun, of the third person, plural Numn, 
m uTB R oKNOER, OBJECTivB CASE, and governed by the active par- 
ticiple sending^ according to Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IZr SYITTAX COITTINUED. 

"James derives pleasure from read- ** Mary's reading has Jfeen useful 

ing useful books.*' in improving lier tuto in com- 

"John is above doing a mean ao- position.'* 

tion.'* **I am discouraged from under- 

** Parents are pleased at seeing takings tliis study.'* 

the progress of their chiH ** A good instructer takes no delight 

dren.'* in punishing." 

The present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article 
tis before it, and the preposition o/ after it; as, '* By the observing of truth, 
you will command respect." With equal propriety, however, it may be 
■aid, "By observing truth," dec, omitting both the article and the pro- 
position. If we use the article without the preposition, or the preposition 
vrithont the article, the expression will appear awkward : hence, 

NoTB VIII. The definite article the should be used before, 
and the preposition of afler, participial nouns, or they should 
both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Bj the observing these rules, he ** In the regarding his interests, 
win avoid mistakeo.'* he neglected the public af- 

*He prepared them for the event fairs.** 

by the sending to them proper ^ He was sent to prepare the way 
information.'* . by preaching of repentance." 

** In writing of his letter, he made ** Keeping of one day in seven (I.) 
some mistakes." is required of Christians." 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

"William calls George." **John will be punished for his 

'*John*8 father will reward his in- insolence." 

dustry. « We may improve under our in- 

•• George's father's carriage passed gtructer, if we chooie." 

the tavern." 
- If WUIiam return, he will be dis- ** He who would excel in learn- 

appointed." »nff. must be attentive to his 

"John has beaten his little brother books." 

most shamefully." ** She begins to improve.** 



** Bf sendfng those books.** Will you Instead of say inf, "By the ofascrvinf 

parse «0iu2tftg 7 563. hooks 1 .51^. these riiltis," what should I say 7 Why? 

Will you parse the remaining exercises Note VIIL 

in this lesson 7 „„.^„, «.w««:«i— Will you now parse and correct the 

^^'"!?, ."^S" *" P'®"**' participles exercisi under Note VIII. 7 
ibrracd7 497. 

H»w may pnrticiples in ing be distin- Will you parse the promisenous exer' 

ciscs in Syntax 7 Next take those to be 



fui«hu(l from other pnrts of spci'cU of the ciscs in 
same termination ? 500. written. 



(1.) fUvtn \t a ouintnl adjacUve, baloRfiBg to dttyt, undfntood, by Hoto I. 



88 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

563. Will you compote a Bcntcncc, containing an actiTC-transitive fobl 
One, containing a neuter verb 7 One, containing a passive verb? Ont^ 
expressing the same sense as the last in an active form 7 Will you com* 
pose a sentence having a verb in the potential mood 7 One, in the ni^ 
junctive mood 7 One, in the imperative mood 7 • One, in the infiniUvB 
mood 7 One, having an adjective in the superlative degree 7 One, hav- 
ing the article an correctly used before a vowel 7 One, having an adjco 
tive in the positive degree that has in itself a superlative signification f 
One, contayiing the relutivo whose ? One, containing which 7 One, with 
what used as a compound pronoun? One, having who used as an inter- 
rogative pronoun 7 One, having a verb in tlio subjimctive mood, comnum 
form 7 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will mako sense with 
the word truth contained in them 7 One, with the word wiBdom contaiiw 
ed in it 7 One, with the word knowledge 7 One, with tlie word leant' 
ine ? One, with the word science ? 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence ? One about history 7 
One or more on the following, subjects, namely, geography, gardening, 
farms, orchards ? 

Will you fill up the following phrases with suitable words to make 

sense, namely, " Industry health 7" ** By — we acquire ?" 

"In youth characters ?'* ** Arithmetic — — businea?** 

"Washington live hearts of his 7" 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

564. The verbs ?iave, &e, will and dOf when they are unconnected with a 
principal verb, expressed or undcrHtood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, *' We have euoueh :" '* 1 am grateful ;" ** He wills it to be so ;" 
•* Thev do as they please. In this view, they also have their auxiliaries; 
as, ** I shall Jiave cnoiufh ;" '* I will he grateful/' &c. 

565. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from the 
following account of them. 

566. Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with fireater 
energy and positiveness ; as, "1 do speak truth ;" "I did respect nim ;' 
" Here am 1, for thou didst call me.'* 'i'hey are of great use m negative 
(1.) sentences ; as, '* I do not fear ;" '* I did not write." They are lUmost 
universally employed in asking questions ; as, ** Does he learn?" *' Did 
he not write?" They sometimes also supply (2.) the place of another 
verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, 
unnecessary ; as, '* You attend not to your studios as he does ;" (i. e. *' as 
he attends," &,c.) "I shall come, if I can; but if 1 do not, please to 
excuse me ;" (i. c. *' if I come not.") 

'567. May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing a thing: 
can and could, the power ; as, " It may rain ;" "I may write or read? 
*' Pie might have improved more than he has ;" "He can write much bet- 
ter than he could last year." 

XLIX. Which arc the auxiliary verbs? What eflTcct have do and did in aeo- 

512. tcnces? 500. Give an example. 5G6. 

What is an auxiliary verb 7 511. Will you give an example in which ths 

What a principal one 7* rci>etition of the principal verb is ua- 

When are Aave, ht, will, and do princi- nocentary 7 500. 

pal verba? 504. Give an example of What do mav and mirkt espreisf 

wch. 504. 507. 
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AUXILIARY VEIttS. 89 

9. Mutt is Bometiroes called in for a belper, and denotes necesnty ; as, 
e must speak the truth, whenever we do speak, and we must not pre- 
ate." (1.) 

9. YFiU, in the first person singular and plural, intimates (2.) resolution 
promisinff ; in the second ana third person, it only foretells; as, *'I 
reward the good, and will punish ihe wicked ;'* '* We will remember 
fits, and be gratefi}! ;" ** Thou wih, or he will, repent of tJiat folly ;" 
m, or they, will have a pleasant walk." 

0. ShaU, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells; in the 
id and third persons* it promises, commands, or threatens ; as. *' I 

jgo abroad ;" *' We shall dine at home ;" '* Thou t«liali, or you shall, 
nt the hmd ;" " Ye shall do jusHce, and love mercy ;" ** 1 hey shall 
ant for their inisconduct." The following passage is not translated (3.) 
rding to the distinct and proper meanings ot the words gh»ll and wiil : 
rely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and 
i dwell in the house ot the Lord for ever." It ought to be, «*tri7Z 
w me," and, " I shall dwell." — The foreigner who, as it is said, fell 
the Thames, and cried out, ** I will be drowned ! nobody shall help 
" made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

1. These observations respecting the import (4.) of the verbs will and 
, must be understood of explicative sentences ; for when the sentence 
terrogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, takes place : thus, 
thall go," " You will go," express event (G.) only ; but, ** IVill you 
* imports intention ; and, " Shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. 

I' He shaU go," and, '* Shall he go 7" both imply will; expressing or 
ring to a command. 

2. When the verb is put in the subjunctive inood, the meaning of these 
iaries hkewise undergoes (7.) some alteration; as the learners will 
Jy perceive by a few examples : " He sbaU proceed ;" ** If ho shall pro- 

;" "You sTuill consent ;" ** If you shall consent." These auxiliaries 
sometimes interchanged (8.) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; 
•nvey the same meaning of- the auxiliary ; as, " He will not return ;" 
he shall not return ;" ** He shall not return ;" *' If he will not return." 

3. Would primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will ; and should, obliga- 
, but they both vary their import, and are often used to express simple 
t. 

4. Do and have are sometimes used as principal verbs, according to the 
wing 



•■ 


svxropszs 


■ 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. 


I do. 


I have. 


Imp. 


I did. 


I had. 


Ferf. 


I have done. 


I have had. 


Plup, 
I Fut. 


I had done. 


I had had. 


I shall or will do. 


I shall or will have. 


2 Fut. 


I shall have done. 


I shall have had. 



lat is the use of mutt 7 5C8. all the days of my life ; and I will dwell 

bat does icifl intimate in the fint in the house of the Lord for ever." 570. 

iQ singular? plural? 5G9. Give an In what consists the mistake in the 

iple. 501). In the Hpcond and third expression which tlie foreigner made 

>nnl .')G9. Give an example. SGO. when ho full into tlie Thames? 570. 

!iat dOHS skaU intimate in the first What do «Aa// and wt/Z denote in inter- 

in? 570. Give an example. 570. rosrative scnttHices; as, "Shall I ffoT* 

what particular is the translation of ** Will you go 7" 571. 

allowing passage incorrect? "Siire* What do tcould and should primarily 

odness and mercy shall fuUow me denote 7 573. 

} ibun tl>e tratb. (2.) Sbowi. (3.) Erpreaed. (4.) MMBisf (5.) Ooiitf«<«- 

IM luppera. (7.) Suffen. (&) To excbanie oaa fbr tte ottwr. (9.) la the flitt pT* 



z^^Liiii laxxiCAa. 
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L. 0? DEFEimVE VERBS. 
."STfi. r/r:>:r.t:vo v*;fhs ai:^ :I:":s»2 wiiich are 'wused oii!v in samD 



5ji:fi. Th« ii/ilow'.r.^ are ize prjj«::pal ores : 
Pre*. TeTMtf. /.wtj. T"-;***;. 

Mav, Miirnt. 

ifua.l, SnouLd. 



r^.-/. Part 



». 



O .jiu. 






5^1. Of rr./^-ft. ciisfit zrA must, y-vj perceivp. ire r.oc varied. 

Vvf. 0-tffhf. ar,<i 7v.;'A arc alw.vi used aa prii:c:pal verbs. _ Ou^A< ialha 
nam*: ir: 'hft :r.-.r.*ir:'':i:t :en.»e zs m ".h-? i-.'-es^:;::. a::d a always followed by m 
ir.fi.'n:.'/-': ; i.^s, ■ ffic r/j^h: !o s'-iy ;*' " He oiz't.i 'o have read." In ihis 
l.i»f ".i^irf.p;':. o»/.ir^« .-K in ike irrip'-Tttcl; a.':d i:i riie nrsr. i: is in the present. 
'f hi» ■*": f'.fffrr.'ir.f: fiV ih^ irin .rive, which to Hows the verb, thus: when 
ih': \>rf:-**:u* \:S,r.i'\vf, v.Wo-a'^, ouzKf. Qujht is i" :he present tense; bat whcB 
th«! p'-rfT* ir!f.r,;r.ve fallows it. It is ir. :he in:p.;rt"ect terse. 

r.' .;. fr. Kr (?'i.»h, vcrliS •'ir^■ cA c.i ii-rd bo'.h i". a rrarsiive a!:d mtransitive, 
ftT i.i-it'r «ii;f. ri-.-i'ion, Th;». to fatun. when it sur.irit's f« inaA-e even or 
Itr.t^l, \A «in ;i/^';v*:-rrJir.-,irive vfcr'j ; but when it s:gr.incs to grova dull oTxni- 
nifritl. if w nn iri»rfir!''jtivfc v*:rb. 



W»!l y'»ii r»p"<if fJrt 9yr.tt\t*\n tit do 
fh/MiL'h Sill rjK- rn«Ki*N? ^if hart? 

Wi» yi'i '■on; ■!»?•'»»*' *» in tfi*; present 
I^H*' 7 A«»»^ III ih«; fi»rrf»<t f»:rH»f 7 

Whjit ifl III" jiTfMfti piirri'^iple *>f <#©? 
ff hup* J flic r-^'nifKMirKl |i«:rfr:ni ttfdo? of 

Wliiif ftr** fli'frrftiv*; vftrl»f«? 579. 
'I you fiif-niiori Ihf; |rririri|i,il ones, 
lti«)r luiKrrict tenwH? 5b0. 



Wliich are not %-ariotl ? 5S1. 

How are ouffJU nnd quolA always UMdf 
S62. 

Mow can you tril when ought ii in tbt 
preifnt teoTC ? S.-'t!. 

When is it in ihi> imperfbct tense T 58B> 
Give an exnmplH of each tense. 583. 

When is tefiatten transitive, and wtaes 
intransitive? 5t9. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 91 

584. A. neater or intransitive verb, by the addition of a proposition, ma^ 
Mcome a compound active-transitive vprb ; as, to $mUe id intransitive ; it 
ADDot, theretbre, be followed by an objective case, nor lie clianiicd jiito 
he passive form. We cannot sav, •• She smiled him,'* or. ** He was 
imiled ;" hut we say, veiy properly, "She smiled on him;'* '*llo wai 
uniled on by "her.** 

585. Prepositions afiect the meaning of verbs in different ways. To coMt 
Beans to Ikrow; as, **He cast a stone at her.*' To east up, however, 
tkeana to compute ; as, "He casts up his accounts.*' In all instances in 
nrhich the preposition follows the verb, and niodilies its meaning, it should 
>e considered a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objoclive 
saae after them, fltill do not indicate the least degree of action ; as, '* I 
"esemble my father.** This seeming inconsistency muy-he esu^ily recon- 
nled by reilectins that, in all such cases, the verb Iihs a direct reference to 
ta object. Of this nature are the verbs retain, resemble, own, have, &c. 

587. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, and are 
lience called neu'er passive verbs ; as, *' John goes home to-night." ilcre 
^oe$ is au intransitive verb. But in the scniencc. '* John is ^oiie home,'* 
« gone is a neuter passive verb. Again,, in the phrase, •'William conies," 
some* is an intransitive verb ; and in the phrase, ** William is couie," is 
knne is a neuter passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

* William had had many advantages ** He has had many precious oppor- 

before he improved them in a tunitics." 

. proper manner.** "John will do as his inslructcr 
' A ffood scholar will not do what (1.) directs." 

18 forbidden by his.inslructer.'* ** He may have had time.'* 

2. 

'I own this book.** ** I cannot bclteve nim.*' 

* Charles resembles his parents.** ** His father dues not hesitate to 
■He retains his place.*' trust him.** 

3. 

* The farmer casta seed into the ** She smiles sweetly.'* 

grround.** " She smiled on John.*' 

^TIk merchant casts up his ac- ** John was smiled on by fortime In 
counts often.*' every undertaking." 

4. 

^ The instructer has come." *' Mary was gone before her mother 

' Our instructer has come." came.'* 

'William has gone to vbit his **Whcn they came to town, tliey 

parents.** made many purchases.** 
' Susan has gone." 



How can an intranEiitive verb be- Is resemble, strictly apcakinf , a transi. 

ome transitive 7 584. Give an example. ti\'e verb ? 580. 

B4. Why does it admit an object after ItT 

What does to east mean ? 585. 586. 

Menuinfr of to east up 7 585. Tliore are several verbs of thin class: 

When may thi> preposition be reckoned will ynii name some of them ? 5RI 

I part of the verb? 585. What ia a neuter passive verb? 5B7. 

How should it be considered in pars* Give nn example. 587. 

■f I 589. Will you now parse the next lessons I 



«.) IFM itedi fcr «tlikt wbicb," or, " the tbinc which.* Applf Biitai Y. VI. sal TIIL 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

086. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles, adjeOi 
tives, and other adverbs, to qualify tbem'. 

589. ExprcsBions like the following, namely, a few days agOj hn^ tmn, 
none cU all, at lengthy in vain^ bv no means, a great dealt &c., are denonih 
nated adverbial jmrases, when tncy are used to (Qualify verbs or partic^fii^ 
by expressing the manner, time or degree of action. 

590. The definite article the la frequently placed before adverba.of tbi 
comparative and superlative degrees, to give tna expression more force ; lit 
" Tnc more ho walks, the better he feels." When the article is used in 
this sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an adverbial pbzaM, 
and be so considered in parsing. 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in lytm ad- 
verbs. The reason of this is that ly is a contraction of the adverb W» r 
thus, from manlike we form manly : gentlemanly is a contraction oSgeiUb- 
wuinlike. — Hence, 

592. If you meet with a word ending iu ly, implying in its aignifinitini 
the idea of like, you may conclude at once that it is an adverb. 



■ 



s 



Adverbs qualify verbs^ paiiiciplesy adjectives^ and ether 

adverbs. 



n 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain toe look for perfect happiness.^ 

593. In vain is an adverbial pdrase, and qualifies lock^ 8CG0id> 
ing to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** John has come again, but William ** William acted very nobly.* 

has not" " I wilU>y no means conaent** 

^ Very many persons fail of happi- ** He wrote a long letter a ftw di|l 

ncss." aga" (1.) 

** A vast many evils ^ro incident to " John was writing carelessly.** 

man in his wearisome journey ** I have admonished her cmoe md 

through life." again.'* 

** The instructress has at length " A few days ago, there -was modi 

arrived." excitement in town." 



LI. What 18 the meaning of adverb 1 
flS8. 

To what is the ndvcrh Joined ? 58a 

For what purpose ? 588. 

How many different parts of speech 
dopp it qualify? 588. 

Which are they? 588. 

What is the definitiun of an adverb? 
58H. 

Are adverbs compared ?* 

Will you compare wisely? 235. soont 
934. 

How are they compared? 236. 

Will you compare the adverbs muehl 
well? bad? iU? 237. 

Some adverbs are not regular in their 
comparison, will you name one? 237. 

Will you name four or five adverbial 
prases? 589. 



When are they to be considered td« 
verbial phrases? 589. 

Is the article the ever Joined to an a^ 
verb ? 500. For what purpose ? 390. 

Wliat do the article and adverb fivn 

in such cases? 500. 

How is it to be considered in parrinit 
500. 

How came most words ending inlftn 
bccousiderod adverbs? Sdl, Give ta 
example. 501. 

How can we determine between wwdi 
ending in /y, whether or not tbey are id* 
verlis? 5J)2. 

What rule do you apply wliea joa 
parse an adverb? IX. 

** In vain we look.** Will yoa pm 
in vain? 593. 



(1.) Jl ftut Atmn «« 



PREPOSITIONS. 91 

e IX. To qualify Terbs, participles, adjectives, and 
.dverbs, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns, 
uld use adjectives. 

:ntences to be parsed and corrected. 

** Harriet dresiies neat'* 

** On conditions suitably to his rank.** 

** He speaks correct.** 

** Mary sin^ sdmirable.** 

*• He writes elegant** 

** He reads and spells very bad.* 



n writes pood."* 
studies diligent** 
eaks flueiiUy and reasons 

JCf 

prritea tolerable welL bat 
st miserafala** 



•» 



sentences to be written. 

(¥in you write down a sentence, containing a compound active*, 
e verb ? One, having a neuter-passive verb? 
fou compote two or more sentences about a lion ? Two or more, 
eep 1 Two or more, about a cow 1 One, about an ox 7 One, about 
Chie, about a eat? One, about Africa m1 One, about Indiana 1 
mi Jlahe$? One, about ateamJtoat disastera? One, about ttage 
• 7 



LII. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions arc used to connect words, and to show 

ition between them. 

Ye not unfreauently meet with verbs compounded of a preposition 
• ; as, •' to ttjmold," ** to invest,*' "to orerlook;** and tins com- 
sometimes gives a now sense to the verb ; as, *' to tfncierstand,** 
tdraw.** But the preposition more frequently occurs after the verb, 
rate from it; as, "to cast up,*' " to fall on." The sense of the 
this case, is also materially aifected by the preposition. 

The prepositions after ^ beforei abave^ heneatht and several others, 
ea appear to be adverbs, and may be so considered ; as, ** They 
r reward soon after;" *^ He died notions before ;" "He dwells 
but if the noun time or place be added, they lose their adverbial 
s, "He diod not long before" [that time] , &c. 

There is a peculiar propriety in distin^ishing the correct use of the 

prepositions. For illustration, we will take the following senten- 

le walks with a staff fry moonlight ;'* "He was taken by stratagem, 

)d with a sword.*' Put the one preposition for the other, and say, 



lU next parse tho remaining ex- 

•bonld we use adverbs? Note 

K^tlvea T Note IX. 

am writes good.** Wherein is 

;nce incorrect ?• 

lU'now parse and correct the re- 

BZercisen ? 

Vhat it tliemeaninf of prepoai- 

• 

ire prepoflitiona ? 505. 

lu repeat the list 1 247. 

'bat ar« verbs not qiiflrequentlj 



compounded? 596. Give an example 

5oe. 

Where is the prepotdtion more flre- 
queutly placed? Sid, Give an example. 
5U6. 

Will you name four prepositions which 
in many instances appear to be adverbs f 
508. 

How may thoy be converted into prs- 
positions again 7 508. 

" He walks by a staff with moonlight.** 
Will you correct this sentence, and tlMB 
repeat life phrase ? 



iSCwitk/oiltoiaiidmtDod,tiid is, tlMi«9m,«oivMMwifh«^ 
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** He walks by a staff with moonlight ;" " He was taken with Btratain, 
and killed by a sword;*' and it will appear that they differ in mgnififalwi 
more than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Prepositions govern the objective case, 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^^ John lilies within his income^ 

600. Within is a preposition. 

Income is a common koun, of the third person, singular hub* 
BER, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CA8E| aod govemed by wUhiliy 10- 
cording to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN STNTAX CONTINUED. 

** Thomas made his fortune by in- He made the son to shine by 

dustry." day, and the moon (1.) to gin 

" Susan labors witli her needle for light by night** 

a livrlihood.'* *' Beneath tlie oak lie acorns ia 

** Respecting^ that affair, there was great abundance.** 

a controverfly.** " John, who is at all times watcb> 

** In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest^ wifl 

and all tilings that are in it attend to that concern.** 

SRNTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. » 

601. Will you' fill up the following sentences with suitable prepositioDl 
to make sense ? " John was — the house when he was seized — a 
fit** " The busy bee — summer provides food — the approaching winter 
— ^he prudence — a rational bt.-ftig.** 

Will you supply the objects to the following? ** James \7as catdw 
ing .*' " lie was beating .*' " He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the followmg 7 ' wu 

running.'* »» was dancingr." 

Will you supply verbs in tlie following ? " A dutiful child — ;- hb 
parents.** " Grammar us correctly.** 

Will you compose two or more sentences about hoys? One, about 
whales? One, about snakes 1 One, nhtmi foxes? One, about /wrentt 7 
One, about brothers ? One, about sisters 7 One, about uncles ? One, about 
auntst 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more senteuces, to make 
but one. 



Will you reppHt the rule rpsiwr.tinjr the Wliat i» a simple mntencc ? 353. Oin 

povcrnnu m ol'iiD'ni': hv |)ri*n<»siii«>iij<? X. an t'xaiiiplH. A c')in|Kiuii<t seutenee? 

" Ji l)[i liv- rt witliiii iiis iiicoiiie." U'lil ilSG. (Jivo an I'xnniple. 
yon parse icithin 1 4;(h) ivcome? (UX). Wliy rnllrMl conipiMiiulT 2.54. 

Will you niiu- tnke thn rciitniniiifr ox- IA[\. Mfaiiiu); of MiryuMrf iim 7 S57. 
ercisf? to Xw. parsed; after wliicH. those What ix a conjunrtidn? (iO-2. 
to be written ? Meaiiiufr of copvlative 7 2U4. 



INTERJECTION'S. 9S 

€03. Rehtm pionoTiTW. as wil; &§ ror; ;-.c"i-.r?. mtvc lo connect wn- 
tmcei; u. " Blessed is ihe man irV:* iVr.-[.':i 'he !v^.^r(3." 

60-1. Corjuvc::":^ Teir .fvrir::-. t- ..' . i > ■■ .■ . :.i y ar;'.ar to ::i'5t« 
onlv wurd^: as. m ii.e i" !' ^-.^j ?: •• ?: * i-'-v '•'■ <^ " '« »"« J" < ''''>J 
▼icioas indu!i:e-'*€s."* ■• Vri=z:- .r : .y ;:*'■=' s rij«." r.:u'l> iM ihfse 
fonns'ol erj'rtsfiijn cc»T»:2:rE T-a ■ ^-■■.• — .- ■• "'sly. ;iic Trsi. " l>uf\ lor- 
bids Tici3!j« indu.'rerrre :'' "'.-..■ r-''. :■..:.■.« m.-.-jus inJu;{jcacc»;*^ iho 
second, ** vVisdvni gcxcins -s ;" "* j. u!.y ^■•i^::;* uo.** 

Conjunctions connect verls of the same mood and tcnsc^ 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IX SYNTAX. 

605. " William irritcs and ciphers,*^ 

And is a coptlative coTjrNcrioN. 

Ciphers is a begvlar active ixtrassitive vrnn. from tho T»'rb 
to cipher — "Pre*, c pher; ImpfrJ'. ct^Ii'Tou; /*<r. part. c\\Awyc{\. 
1. I cipher; 2. Y«-a cipher; 3. li*/ or WiUiam ciplifrs'* — m.iiu* in ilio 

IBTOICATIVB 'mood. PRESENT TENSF, THIRD TKRSON SlNiiVIAK, Hiul 

agrees with Wiiliam unH*.rsi<o!, aid iai connected to writes l>y I ho 
conjunction ani/, agreeably to Rcle XL 

EXERCISES IX SY.VTAX COXTIXTKH. 

"John ciphcri rapidly, and reads "Though he is lively, vet he i« not 

correcUy." !«>o vulaiile." 

**If we contend about triflesi, and " If he h is promiscdi ho KhtiuM not 

violently msintain our o:>in- aecordiiij^ly.'* 

ions, we ahall g^ain but tew " IIo denied liiat ho cireulnled tho 

iriends." rejnirt." 

SEXTEXCKS TO BE WRlTTnX. 

606. Will you compose a sentenro cnntaininjj the e.iiijnnrlion i/"i' One, 
containing' and? As many sentences an theie arc eonjuneiioiiH wIih'Ii 
follow; each sentence containing one? Althouf[h. r«reK.i, I'm: IW. 
tauMB. Therefore. Or. Neither, Nor. 

Will you compose a sentenee about Jackson? One, about fVny * One, 
about Monroe 1 One, about Madison ? 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjectto:<(s are words thrown in l)tM\v<»«Mi tho 
parts of sentences, to express tho passions or sikUJimi fpt^lin^M 
of the speaker. 

What is the use of Ihe copulative con • DoroiiJiinrlionH ever ro'iinvt NiMitcii- 

Jupc'i >n ? 2('5. res \\li''ii th''\ ;ippi-ni to ■-■<iiiii-ii \^iiiil« 

Will villi r-pcnt titc list of copulative onlv > Kit. (tivr an I'tMnipl.' lOi 

COniiiictiouH? auC). •' WiHiiim wrii.M nii.I «M|.|i. r-." Will 

WljMt .t.H's dhJHurtirr. piL':nfy ? '271. yo;i par.-,- ai,I .' ( H... r,,,A, ..* .• i '» .. 

«,'Mr'!f ?*-V''' '**''J''"'"^^'^''"J""^'''"" W.tl .o„, in Ihe nox. pl.w... n.ko tl.n 

WMI ro» nipr-at the list of thnn ? 275. "•^^'i'"'' /;' «''' P''""''* "U.! xx r.U.u. and 

What i* V.u: rule for connecting words " ""'P""' "» ""'•" ' . , . 

byronjiincii.uw? XI. I-'V. What irt the meaning of inlsfh 

What otker words, besides conjunc- jectum 7 i.»H3. 

tions and prepositions, connect? 603. What are iaterjcctionsf 607. 
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608. We do not Bay, "Ah, I!" *' Oh, I!" but, "Ah, me!" "Oh, 
me !'* UHing the objective case after the interjection. The pronoun hera 
spoken ol', you perceive, is of the first person : hence, 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the objec- 
tive case, after the interjections Oh! Of ah / &c. • 

609. We say, " O thou persecutor!" " Oh, ye hypocrites!" "O thoa 
who dwelicst, &c. : hence, 

Note XI. The interjections O ! oh! and ah ! require the 
nominative case of pronouns in the second person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

610« << il7i, me! I must perish.*^ 

Ah is an iNTBRjE(7noN. 

Me is a personal fronoun, of the first PERflOHt sniauLAB, objio- 
TivK CASE, and governed by ah, agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IHr SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

**0, thoa (1.) who hast murdered " Ah ! .unhappy (2.) then, who ut 

thy friend !" deaf (3.) to the caUs of doty 

'^O, thou who hearest prayer !** and honor." 

** Ah; me ! must I endure all '* Oh ! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

this 7** with so many blessings.*' 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

611. Will you compose a sentence containing aloj ? One, containing 
oh ? One, about volcanoes ? One, about lakes ? One, about islands 7 Onfl^ 
about Webster the statesman ? One, about a good sehoUir 7 One, about a 
poor scholar ? One, about a good instntcter ? 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

612. AprosiTioN, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns m the 
same case. 

613. When I say, "John the mechanic has come," I am speaking of 
only one person; the two nouns, John and mechanic, both meaning or 
referring to the same person ; consequently they are put, by apposition, in 
the same case : hence, 



When two or more nouns^ in the same sentence^ signify 
the saine thing, they are put, by apposition, in the same 
case. 



Will you repeat from tlic list six inter* 
Jections? 2^5. 

How may an interjection generally be 
known? 280. 

** Ah, me !" In what rase is mfl 610. 

What rTile or note applies to me 7 X. 
. ** O tbou," ice. What uotv applies to 
tknfXl. 

" Ah, me I" Will you parse ah? mef 
10. 



Will you now take the remaining ex* 
ercHca to be parsed and written ? 

LV. Meaning of apposition 7 GISl 

" John the mechanic.** How many 
pcfHons are here spoken of? 013. SiKMiId, 
then, the two nount, John and iM- 
eha»ie,'he in the same, or a difireot 
cnse? Gia. 

What is the rule for this aReemsBt? 
XV. " 



n.» FWtt/lt. ,».nl- V-*- "»» 



BXBKCI8B8. 
614. '^ WAater He Matammm itu Ufi 




rter, bf Bulk XV. 



and put in appoation with irc4- 
STSTAX ooynxTED. 

1. 

■ Jfliui the Biptiit w— t rWMVd .* "Cieen^ the orator, lloomhcd in 

" Dmd, the thieC vao ip|iif i n mi - the time of CttiUne, the coo- 

ed.*" upbrntor.** 

■■ JohnaoB, the hnnltwIW, hu &ibd " I nait ThompnD, the prof— lOC, 

in hoMPeM. " oAen." 

"I eoBsolted WiOiunii, the law- "John, the miDer, died yeeter. 

yer." daj.- 

S. 

*ir John win not goi, I will go my- ''We will inspect the foodt oar- 
•eli:*' (1.) selTes.** 

* Too yoorjdf are in frnfL" ** I, I am the man who oonuniUod 

* Tbef theoMdves were miiiahen.** the deed.** 

Simutrl 1. — For the eame reason that one noun agrees with another in 
sane, it agrees with it in nnmbcHr and person also. 

* I, Alexander, by the grace of God, *We, the representatives of the 

emperor of aO the Bmwians, people of these colonies, do 

promulgate this law.** make this declaration.*** 

Seimark 2. — ^When one nonn describes or qualifies another, the one so 
inalifying becomes an adjectiTc in sense, and may be so considered in 
[larsinfir. Accordingly, Treaumt, in the phrase, ** Tremont House/* is an 
idjecuve belonging to House, by Rule IV. 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* The Marlborough Hotel is situated ** John Dobson was in town yestor- 

in Washington-street** day.** 

* The firm of Messrs. Williams &, ** John Johnson, the blacksmith, has 

Sons, has failed.** broken his leg.** 

Semark 3. — When the nouns which refer to the same person or thing are 
leparated by verbs; as, " Webster is a statesman,** it is customary to 
ipply one or more of the following rules : 

1. Any verb may have the same case after U as before it, when both wordt 
''efer to the same thing. 

2. The verb to be, through all its variations, has ths tarns ecus t^sr it as 
'Juxt which next precedes it. 

** Webster the statesman.** Will you ** Tremont House.** What jpart of 

pmne staUsmanl 614. sppech is 7V«moiil7 Beiimrk d. How 

Will you now parse the succeeding ex- used here? Remark 8. Will you parts 

ircises? it iii fVilI? 

** I will fo myself.*' Will you parse Will you now parse all the sxcrcitos 

ufte{fT under Remark 3 7 

How is the compound personal pro> What is the rule or rules usually irir« 

Sonn formed in the singular? 386. How en fur parsing sutesman^ in ths pnrass, 

n the plural ? 386. " Webster is a statesman I** Remark S, 

When one noun is put in apposition 1, 8, 3, 4. 

iritfa another, in what particulars does it In the same sentence, do WbMsr and 

igree with it ? Remark 1. statesmmn both moan or ref^r to the same 

Will you now parse the next exer- person 7 In what case, then, ought tlisy 

ises 7 to be 7 613. By what rule I XVT 

(1.) l^Nlf n a eoBipogad pcnooal proaooa, flnt penoD, linnlu', aostlasttTt «sN| ud put la IBBS 
rtth /, bjr Role X7. 
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3. PoMtivt verbi of naming t j^ging» 4^. have the same cote after them at 
before them, 

4. Neuter verbs have the same case after them as before them, 

616. The foregoing rules, in the opinion of the writer, are wholly anne-* 
ceMtary, tending merely to confuse the mind of the learner by requiring him 
to make a distinction in form, when there exists none in principle. In cot- 
roboration of this fact, Mr. Murray has the following remark : — 

617. " By these examples it appears, that the verb to he has no goram* 
ment of case, but serves m all its forms as a conductor to the cases ; so that 
the two cases, which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next be- 
fore and after it, must always be ahke. Perhaps this subject will be more 
intelligible by observing that the words, in the cases preceduig and foUo^^bg 
the verb to he, may be said to be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the 
sentence, ' I understood it to he Asm,' the words it and him are in apposi- 
tion ; that is, they refer to the same thin^ amf are in the same case." 

618. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

** Webster is a statesman.** ** She moves a qneen.'* (I.) 

** John is a good scholar.** " Julius CsBsar was that Roman goi- 

** William ^1 become a distingoisli- eral who conqocred the Gaulk*' 

ed and valuable citizen.** ** Tom struts a soldier.*' (I.)- 

** She walks a queen.** (1.) ** Will sneaks a scrivener.** 

**He is styled Lord (L) Mayor (1.) ** Claudius Nero, Caligula*8 nndSi 

of London.** a senseless fellow, obtained the 

** He was named John.** (1.) kingdom.** 

3. 

** Susan took her to be Mary.** (1.) is the son of Mr. (2.) John 

**I took Jiim to be John (2.) Og- Quincy (2.) Adams.** (1.) 

den.** ** She is not now the person whom 

** We at first took it to be her, but they represented her (1.) to 

afterwards were convinced that have been.** 

(3.) it was not she.** ** Whom (5.) do yoo fancy them to 

** He is not the person who (4) it be ?** 

seemed he was.** ** The professor was appointed tutor 

** I understood it to be him (L) who to the prince.** 

Eemark 3. — It not unfrcquentljr happens that the connecting verb is omit- 
ted ; as, " They made him captain ;** that is, to he captain. 

3. 
•• They named him John.** ••They proclaimed him king.** 

** The soldiers made him gen* *' His countrymen crowned him em- 
eral." peror.** 

619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

••It might have been him, (6.) but ••She is the person who I under- 
there is no proof (7.) of iL** stood it to have been.** 

•• Though I was blamed, it coold •• Who do you think me to be?** 

not have been me.** •• Whom do men say that I am 7** 

•• I saw one who I took to be she.*' •• Whom think ye that I am ?** 

■ ■■ 

What office does the verb to be perform be parsed in the phrase, ** I understood it 

between eases ? 617. to be him r 617. 

Are the eases next before and after it, WiH you now parse lessons 1, 8, and 3 1 

aUke, or difibrent 7 617. Is the verb to be always expressed ? Be- 

What is*th« opinion of Mr. Murray mark 3. Give an example.* Remark 3. 

wuiof tte cases before and after to Will you now take the sentences to be 

' '17. parsed and corrected ; also, thoae to be 

V dees be think U and him should written 7 



VODV8. m 

62a 8BKTEXCES.JO BE WRTTm . 

ooaiw in ainwiliiai, but wepu^kBd fcy a -wtrt ? Otte, bruiy a aooa iMed •■ 
an adjective f 

Will joQ iiiiiiiBit a wut i laa ha i if in it the wd idb? One, iMTinf ■ 
vAow ? One. having wAmm 7 One, baTin^ vdkcf .* One, barin; tkat ? One, 
baTing* Manf One, bmTing^ vHanf One, baring htyT One, bating girUt 
One, baring ^nrenCf 7 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

621. T# eil^res* ogmfies to ^eak to ; as, ** James, yow &ther baa 
come.'* The name ot the peraoo addressed must always be of ibe 9tcoaA 
person ; and a noan in this afuation, when it has no verb to asree' with it, 
and is wholly diacoanected with the rest of the sentence, is sua to be '~'* ~ 
pendent. Hence, 



When an address is made^ the name of the person or thing 
addressed is in the nominative case independent. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
622. • ** Jokn^ wUl you assist meV* 

John is a proper IfOUll, of the second person, SINOtTLAR NtTMBKR, 
XASCtTLINE GENDER, aod KOMINATIVE CASE IKDEPENDEMT, aCCOnilng tO 

Rums XVI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** My lords, (1.) the time has come ^'Rufus, you must improve your 

when we niust take some de- time." 

cisive measures." •* Gentlemen of the^jury." 

•• In making this appeal to you, my "James, (1.) study (ii.) your book." 

feJlow-citizens, I rely entirely "William, do try to got your losioa 

on your candor." to-day.'* 

2. 

•• Boys, attend to your lessons." " My dear children, let no root of 

"Girls, come into school." bitterness sjting up among 

** Did you speak to me, girls ?" you." 



LVI. "James, yonr father has come.'* When iw a noun independsnt T 081. 

I^hich word here is the name of the per- What is ihft rule for a noun put mde* 

■on addressed? poiid.ntly? XV!. . 

What is the meaning of ta addrestt In tlie iientcnRe, " John, will you aiwll 

J81. mo ?•• will you parse ./»Ai» f ttW. 

Of what person is a noun when an Will yon iioxt uarse the rest of tM 

address is made 1 621. exercises in this rule f 
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LVn. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

$23, In the phrase, ** The sun being risen, we set sail," the first clanss 
Af the sentence, namely, ** The sun being riisen,** has nothing to do with 
the remainder: the noun and participle may, therefore, when taken together, 
be said to be in the nominative case independent ; but as we have alreadv 
one case of this nature, we will, for the sake of making a distinction, cau 
this (the noun joined with a participle) the nominative case absolute. Hence^ 



jI noun or pronoun before a participle, and independent 
of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative case 
absolute. 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

**The sun (1.) being risen, (2.) we ** Wellington having retamed to 
departed.** England, ^ranquil.ity was ro- 

* Egypt being conquered, Alexander stored to France.** 

returned to Syria.** ** Bonaparte being conquered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored.** 

lost** **The conditions being observed, 

*The soldiers retreating, victory the bargain was a mutual 

was lost** benefit** 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Him (3.) only excepted, who was **Him being destroyed, the re- 
a murderer.** maining robbers made their 

* Her being dismissed, the rest of escape.*' 

the scholars behaved weU.** 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XII. — ^A verb in the infinitive mood is sometimes 
placed independently ; as, " To be frank, I own I have injured 
you.** 
, 626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To confess the truth, I was in ** To tell the plain truth, I persuaded 

fault** him to stay." 

* To display his power, he oppres- ** To convince you, I will continue 

sed his soldiers.** here till you return.*' 



ft 



LVII. ** The ran being risen, we set LVIII. **To confess the truth, t 

sail.** How many words in this sen* was," ice. How is to eonftt used?^ 

fence, used independently, are talien to- Note XII. 

gether? 683. ^ . ^ What is the rule for it ? Note XII. 

•fcSSiVm** *»"°°»*"*'«*^ ^^^^ What is the infinitive mood used forf 

WJat is the role for the case absolate ? *^„^ ^^^y ^^^^ „„ it T «8. 

^JflB yea 'now uke the parnng cxcr- What is its usual sifn J 517. 

Ht uder Rule XVII., and' then the Will yau now parse the exercises as* 

M to be corrseted ? der Note XII. ? 



I ■■■lull II flMB abwlvte wHfa httng riien, hj Bale ZVII. (S.) Rob ZIlL 

:aasMlilBtt»eMe«bMtale,itaU>iildteiBtiM BMnioaUva CMS. JKm dMoM 



MOOD. M 

" To plftT it pleasant." What is pleasant f '* To play.** The infinithro 
to play 18, then, the nominative case to i*. ** Thou shalt not kill, is required 
of ftll men." What is required? " Thou shall not kill.*' The verb it re- 
qmired, then, agreea with *' Thou shalt not kill," as its nominative. Hence, 

626-1. Note XIII. — The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a verb of 
the third person singular, 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

•*To excel nqnirea much exer- **Thou shalt not kill, is the com 
lion.** mand of God.** 

"■To abandon friends will sink a ** Honor thy father and thy mo- 
man's character.** ther, is required of all men.** 

''To practise religion is onr do- ''To write a fair hand requires 
ty.'* practice.'* 

BemarJi 1.— To exed is the nominative case to requires, by Note XIII., 
and requires agrees with to excel, by Rule VII. In parsing, *' Thou shalt 
not kill,** we first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX. The whole phrase is 
considered the nominative to is required, by Note XIII. 

2. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the object 
of a transitive verb ; as, ** Bovs love to play." What do boys love I ** To 

Elay." The object of love, then, is to play. " Children do not consider 
ow much has been done for them by their parents." Consider what? 
" J/oio muck has been done for them by their parents ;" including for the 
object of the verb the whole phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may 

have*an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when there is 

no noun, either expressed or understood, to which the adjective 

may belong. 

628 EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To see the sim is pleasant** ** Defraud not thy neighbour, is 
** To practise virtue will be produc- binding on all.** 

tive of happiness.** ** To do good to our enemies, is not 
** To be ridiculed is unpleasant** natural to our hearts.** 

Remarks, — Pleasant agrees with, *' to see the sun,'* by Note XIV. Bind- 
ing agrees with, " Defraud not thy neighbour," by the same authority. To 
is apply Rule VII. ; to sun, Rule VIIL ; to the infinitive to see, Note XIII. 



629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences having an infinitiv^^foverned 
by a participle ? One, using an infinitive after a noun 7 One, describing 
the manner of playing baUl One, or more, on the manner of playing 
tag 
on 



; IliailllCl Ul V''"y*llf( UUMr l V^IIC, us IIIUIC, 1/1* MIO lliBI«IJW« u. jfw>mym,9^ 

I"? One, on the duty of children to mind their parents? One, or more, 
industry 7 One, on the business you intend to pursue for life 7 



** To play is pleasant.** What is plea- Since we have a rule for to lovi, ai a 

sent ? What, then, is the nominative to verb, there is no necessity (hr considsring 

io 7 636-1. Rule 7 Note XIII. it the object in pnrsinir : what rule, thSB, 

** Thou Shalt not kill, it> required of all will you apply to it 7 XII. 
men." What is required? ' Will you name an example in wMeh 

What is the nominative to urflfttirei 7 there is part of a sentence used as the 

fiEa>-l. Rule ? Note XIII. object of a verb? 637. Remark 3. 

Will you now parse the remaining ex- ' "To see the sun is pleasant.**^ Will 

excises under this rule 1 you parse pleasoni ftosssitksit 

** Boya love to play.** What is the ob- Will you now pane tlM — '~ 

Ject of Ins ? 037. Remark S, ereises undsr Note XIV. 



m ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

LIX. 

630. In the phrase, "John and James are here," the sense is, that " John 
and James are both here ;** two persons are therefore spoken of, whibh ren* 
ders it necessary to use the plural verb aret to agree with two nouns which 
indrviduaUy are singular : hence, 



Tloo or more nouns or pronouns, of the singular number, 
connected U^eOier by aicd, either expressed or under* 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** William and James run." **John and Joseph can get their 
** Mary and Harriet study, and they lessons.** 

will therefore excel** ** Time and tide wait for no 

* You and I are in fuult*' man.'* 

* John and Thomas say they intend ** My coat and pantaloons were 

to study Latin.** made by Watson.'* 

IRemarltB. — William is. one of the nominatives to the verb run. James ia 
in the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun WU' 
liam, by Rale XL Run agrees with William and James, by Rule XVIIL 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Mary and her cousin has come.*' ** Hie farmer and his son is in 
** You' and I makes progress in our town.** 

studies.** " Susan and her sister is deceitfuL** 

"Life and health is both uncer- "William and John both writes a 

tain.** good hand.** 

Bemarks,^^FoT has come, we should read have come, that the verb may be 
plural, when it has two nominatives connected by and, according to KiUe 
XVIIL 

Exception 1. — When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, 
which refer to the same person or thing, the verb must be singular ; as, 
" Pliny the philosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science.*' 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

* That superficial scholar and " In that house live a great and 

critic have ** given new evi- distinguished scholar and states- 

de^ee of his misguided judg- man.** 

ment** ** Mr. Cooper, the sailor and noveU 

** There go a benevolent man and ist, visit La Fayette, the patriot 

scholar.** and philanthropist.'* 

LIX. When I gay, " John and James Will you parse the succeeding exer* 

are here," of how many persons do I cises ?' 

speak? " Pliny the philosopher and naturalist 

0hould we, then, use rs nr «7r0 ? f).')0. has preatly enriched science." Why 

What is the rule for are? XV II I. shouhl we use has. in this sentence, in- 

Will you now parse the exercises un- stead of haee? Exception 1. 

rRoleXVIII.? "Thnt ^uiterfiriHl scholar and critic 

^WtHinm and James run.** Will you havepiven." Why is Aave Ween incor* 
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EXERCISES. 



108 



2.— When two or more nouns in the eingular, connected hy and, 
have each or eo«ry joined with them, the verb must be in the singular number : 
as, " Every person, every house, and every blade of grass, was destroyed.*' 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

•• Every man, and every woman, •* Each man and each woman, were 

and every child, were taken." particularly alluded to in the 

•• Every tree, stick and twig, were report of the atfair." 
consumed.** 

Remark. — Were, in the first of these examples, should be changed for was, 
because reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in re- 
spect to the verb, is the same in effect as if one person only wis spoken of. 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plura) 
noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as, " Every 
hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

••Every twenty-fbur hoars afford to •* Every four years add another day 
us the vicissitudes of day and to the ordinary number of days 

night*' in a year. 

Iietnark.^Aford, in the example above, is a violation of the note : it should 
be affords, in the singular number. The reason of this is, that " every twenty- 
four hours,*' signifies a single period of time, and is, therefore, in reality sin* 
gular. 

Note XVI. — A verb in the plural will agree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant; as, "The council were divided in their 
sentiments.'* When the noun expresses the idea of unity, the 
verb should be singular ; as, " The council was composed 
wholly of farmers." 

JRemarks. — ^In the foregoing example, we use the plural verb mere divided, 
because we refer to the individuals composing the council ; but if no allusion 
of this sort had been made, and we had spoken of it as one entire body, we 
should have used the singular verb, accordmg to the common rule ; as, " The 
council is composed wholly of farmers.** 

We apply to couficil, in the first example. Note XVI. ; to were divided, 
the same note ; and to council, and was composed in the second example, 
Rules VI. and VII. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNSTAX. ^ 

•• The council'were divided in their ** My people do not consider.** 

sentiments.** **l*lie multitude eagerly pursue 

•A part of the men were mnr. pleasure as their chief good.** 

dered.** 



In ttie first example, und^r Exception 
f, why use was destroyed, rather than 
xere destroyed ? Exception 2. 

Will you parse the remaininiif exercises 
ander this exception, after having cor> 
rected them ? 

•* Every twenty-four hours afford to 
OS." What does "every twenty-four 
bonrs" siunifV, one period of time, or 
more ? What is wrung, tticn ? Why ? 
638. Remark. 

What is the rule for this? Note XV. 

Will you correct and parse the other 
example ? 



Why 
Rule? 



"The council were divided.** 
not was? Note XVI. Remarks. 
Note XVI. 

When is a noun rolled eoUeetiv^ t 906. 

In what circumstances would it he 

§ roper to use the singular verb? Note 
[VI. Give an example. 
JLIow do you parse e^Mneilf Note XVI. 
Remarks. IVere dmided? Note XVI 
Remarks. Was romposed, in the aeeontf 
example 1 Note XVI. 

.Will you now paras and 
remaining exercises nadet tMs 



ao« 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



637. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

^ My peopla doth not consider.'* ** Tlie committee was ' divided m 

** The people rejoices in that which their sentiments, and has re>. 

should gvre it sorrow.** ferred the business to a general 

**The multitude rushes to certain meeting.** 

destruction.** 



LX. 

638. Negative means denying ; and ajjUrmativef asserting or dedanM 
positively. A sentence in which something is denied is a negative one, ana 
a sentence in which something is affirmed or positively asserted, is an affinn> 
stive one. "Vice degrades us,*' is an affirmative sentence, and "Labor 
does not injure us," is a negative one. Notf nothing j none at sJl, byns 
means, no, in no wise, neither, no, none, (^., are negative terms. 

The phrase, "I have nothine," has one negative, and means, "I have 
not any thing." The phrase, " I have not nothing," cannot mean the same 
as ** T have nothing," but roust mean, on the contrary, *' I have something." 
This last, ^ou perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and signifies the same as 
the foregoing one, **I have not nothing." Two 
equal to an tufirmative. Hence, 



negatives, therefore, are 



Two negatives in the same sentence, are equivalent to 

an affirmative. 

639. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 



'* He spends all the day in idleness, 

and I cannot prevail on him to 

do nothing." 
** He cannot get no employment in 

town.** 
** I cann(^ by no means consent'* 
** I shall not take no interest in the 

affiiir.** 
* I never studied no grammar.** 

Remarks. — For nothing, in the above examples, read anything^ in accord- 
ance with RuLi? XIX. 



"Be (1.) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) 
* no shape nor semblance of dis* 

guise." 
" He is 80 (4.) indolent, that he will 

not do nothing." 
** I did not say nothing." 
"He cannot do nothing acceptable 

to John. 



LX. What is th^meanin^of ne^a/iv«7 
638. affirmative? 638. 

What is a negative sentence? 638. 
iAn affirmative one? 638. Give an cx- 
- ample of each. 

Will you name a few negative terms ? 
638. 

How many negatives has the phrase 
**I have nothing," and what does it 
mean? 638. 

Meaning of " I have not nothing" 7 



I have 



«iM flow many negatives has it ? 
What kind of a sentence is 
og"? 63& 




What is **T have not nothing" equal 
to in expression ? 638. ^ 

What, then, can we say of two nega- 
tives? Rule XIX. 

Will you next take the exercises undtf 
Rule XIX ? 

What is a noun? 4. article? 350. 
adjective? 363. pronoun? 3Rh verb? 
438. participle? 49a adverb? 588. 
preposition ? 505. conjunction ? 603. 
interJHititm ? 607. common noun ? 301. 
proper noun ? 303. definite article ? 80. 
indefinite article ? 83. 

How many properties in grammar have 
nouns? 308. How many have verbs?* 



, Wt with thau or you andentood, by Rule VU. 
If WKT, fnd and, 
ttkiaOie impenUH nxwd, aad agreet w\(b thou or i|ou MsAitntoQA^taii to tbevaAm 



tiH 



EXERCISES. 



640. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX, 



** Deep riTen move with silent ma- 
jesty; bat small brooks aie 
noisy." 

** Deeds are fruits ; words are but 
leaves." 

** It is a bad horse indeed that will 
not carry his own provender." 

•* The hog never looks up to him 
who threshes down the acorns." 

** Add not trouble to the giief- 
worn heart." 

** If the counsel be good, it is no 
matter who gives it." 

** By others* faults wise men correct 
their own." 

•*When tlie world says you are 
'wise and good, ask yourself if 
it be true." 

** Sin and misery are constant com- 
panions." 



** Power discovers the dispoeition of 

man." 
"Quarrels are easily begun, but 

with difliculty ended." 
" Force without forecast is of little 

worth." 
" Rome was not built in one day." 
"In youth and strcngtli think of 

old age and weakness." 
** All are not saints who go to 

church." 
**To say well is good, but to do 

well is better," 
"No fear should deter ui fron 

doing good." 
"Pride, perceiving Humility hon» 

orable, often borrows her 

cloak." 
" Say what is well, but do what is 

better." 



641. 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 



Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an intime* 
ter ? One, the business of a doctor? One, the business of a lawyer? One, 
of a dentist 7 One, of a surgeon ? One, of a farmer ? One, of a blaek» 
gmith 1 One, of a miller 7 One, of a merchant 7 One, of a grocer 7 One, 
of an apothecary 7 One, of a legislator 7 One, of a judge 7 One, of a 
colonel ? One, of a captain 7 Oap, of a general 7 One, of an agent in a 
factory 7 One, of the directors of a batik 7 



LXI. 

642. When I aay, " He tangbt me grammar/' I mean, " He taught 
grammar to me : grammar, then, is the object of the verb, and me is 
governed by the preposition to^ understood. In the first example, we have 
two objective cases after the verb taught ; and since th/:re are manjr instan' 
CCS like the preceding, in which transitive verbs are folkt^ed by two objec- 
tive cases— nence the following. 



How msnj p^nxiplc^ are there?* 

What are tbej ? Zftt. V.e. Z/%i. 
WbeB is a verk actit*? AXt, 
Wbea uasntive 7 4«bL Wben intras* 

ntive? 441. IWv mt»j it l« kL^/wul 

WfD yw 4eclfBC /7 O^mt UI tk*1 
HI 1S7. 

or vhat penm » // mei/l wtl fhOirl 
wtmf tSZ. 

What is »*»!? -CI- tht i%t^kMtir^1 
4Sa~ pr4r»t«al? 4S3l ot^mSj^^tI 4aCu 
fiafiniiiv* ? 47>. im^watrr* * 43. H*ir 
mmmj 11— IS kaa V» ti^^vk'tt^f 
— M— liii f JBK. fnawta; ? 



are tb« SfZfu of tb^ ffrp.^f,t^X l^nw? 519. 
itap^rftrrtf SrM. yrf»t,if Hfzl. pi'tf^fT' 
f*xt ? »££. trat, Utmn 1 SO, MiMMd US' 

Will ytn sow f«rM: ti^ yr*/aiitKufMm 

Will jw/« sext tak« tbe m^Uswxs u Vt 
• rft*>*7 

LXL **fUt t««sfta aw tr^inmstrJ' 
W£<»t /m0!» '.Mfl SM^A 1 UeL WiMtt, f »««, 
i«tVe'Jb$f<Kt<^tb»«w0tuaa4 kvivtatas 




ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



M 



Two objective cases, the one of a person, and the other 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of askingt 
teaching, giving, 4^» ^ freposiiion being under' 
stood. 

He taught me grammar P 

Hemark 1. — ^In the foregoing: example, wu and grammar are both gorern* 
ed by Untght, according to Rule XX. 



643. 



. •• 



* He taaght me grammar.' 

* William asked me some qnes- 

tiona.** 
'*My mother wrote me a precioos 

letter in the month of May.** 
.** They allowed him his seat in 

Congress.** 
^ John rave me a detailed account 

of ue whole transaction.** 



EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

** My instractes gave me a nlo* 
able book, for my attentioo to 
study.** 

**She forbade him the presence of 
the emperor.** 

"The French denied him the 
privilege. of an American citi* 



zen. 



LXIL 

644. The natural construction of the nassive v<nce requires the object of 
the active verb to become the nominaffve to the passive verb ; as, " He 
taught me grammar ;" '•' Grammar was taught me. In some fewinstan* 
ces, just the reveree takes place ; as, "I was taught grammar;** here the 
object, grammar^ is placed after the verb : we therefore derive the followiof 



An objective case may follow passive verbs of asking, 
teaching, and some others ; as, '< I was taught gram- 
mar." 

^iCr Apply to I Rule VI. ; to tons taught, Rule VII. ; to grammar, RuLt 

f 645. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

••John taught me music.** " I was taught grammar." 

"Music was taught me by John.*' "The presence of the emperor wae 
•• A question was asked me.** forbidden Theresa.** 

"Theresa was forbidden the pre- "Reading is taught in almost every 

sence of the emperor.** - school.** 



iT' 



What nile is given for cases of this 
iption ? XX. 

what are me and grammar govern* 
I9l Remarit 1. 
'you next parse the exercises un- 



the object ? C44. Give an example. C44. 

Give ail example where the reverse takes 

place. 644. 
Where is the object placed ? 844i 
^* \ Nvaft \«kU%Yi\. vwGMCMit.** Win yw 

parse I? was taugNbl gT«LiKmai>t 



EXERCISES. 107 

Lxni. 

646 When I say, ** He came home last May," the sense is, when fully 
expressed, "He came to his home m last May." '* John continued four 
years at the university ;" that is, ** during four years." ** The horso ran a 
tihle;" that is, '* over the space of a mile. ** John went that way ;" that 
^t ^*over that way." From these facts we derive the iollowing 

BUZiS ZXZZ. 

Home, and nouns signifying which way, how far, how 
long, or time when, ^c, are in the objective case; a 
j}reposition being understood. 

647. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



M 



tl 



He came home last May." •* Susan rides out every day.* 

John continued four years at the ** William sleeps comfortably all 

university!" night" 

John went home once a month." ** John was absent from home six 

Charles stadies six hours every years." 

day." "James lived six years at Boston, 

John rode that way." twelve years at Dcdham." 
He ran a mile." 

^ Note XVII. — After the woras like and unlike^ the preposi- 
tion to or unto is frequently understood ; as, " He is like his 
fmher;" that is, *Mike to his father." "She is unlike her 
^ster ;" that is, " unlike to her sister." 

648. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'*He is like his brother." "John behaves like a man in a vio. 

** William, unlike his father, falsi- lent rape." 

fied his word." ^ " He is unlike any other mortal." 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, quan- 
tity, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, without any 
govetDing word. The following are examples : 

"The Atlantic ocean is three thou- "The cart weighs fifleen hundred 

Sfuftd miles (1.) wide." pounds." 

• William's knife is worth eighteen " The wall which separates China 

pence, or twenty-five cents." from Tartary, commonly called 

"For that article, which is richly the great Chinese wall, is fifteen 

worth a dollar, (2.) we cannot hundred miles long-, and from 

always get fifty cents." twenty to thirty feet in height." 
"The chasm is fifty feet broad." 

Remarks, — (1.) The noun miLes is governed according to Note XVIII. 
(2.) Apply Note XVIII. 



TiXllT. " H/> rame home last May." Will you parse the exerciaes under 

What does tiiis m^nn, when more fully RiiIh XXII ? 

exnrcKKvl? 646. Will you parse komtl What is the note reniet^nf I 

May? iin/r«? XVII. 

*• John' continued four years at the uni- " He is like hi« (^tJtaK.* Hrimlik 

▼crsiiy.*' " Tbe bone ran a mile.'' What partcdl Hole "XVH. 

do these eenteueea mean, when mtUy ex- WIW you mnl ua »<|% V 

premedt erciaea VBAm K^MlNIL'' 




**He took such books as pleased 

hini." 
**He exhibited the eame coane 

of conduct as was once before 

exhibited on the same occa 

It 
sion. 



jm ENGLISH ORAHHAR. 

Note XIX. --The conjunction as^ afler tuchy many and 
mimey is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

''He receives into his school as 
many scholars as (1.) apply.** 

*Our instrocteff who is scrupu- 
lously exact in the execution 
of justice, pnnishes severely 
all such as disobey his com- 
mands.** 

JZemarJkt.-— (1.) 4« is a coniunction, used here as a relative, accordinj[to 
the Note preceding ; of the third person plural, masculine gender, agreeing 
with sckolartj according to Rule V. ; ana in the nominative caee to ojopljf, 
•according to Rule VI. 

Note XX. — The conjunction than seems to have the force 
of a preposition before the relative whom^ in a sentence where 
a comparison is made ; as follows : 

** Which, when Beelzebub per- ** Alfred, than whom^ Solomon ex- 

ceived, than whom, (1.) Satan cepted, a wiser king never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the earlieit 

sat** English kings.** 

RemarlcM.'-il.) Whom is governed by the conjunction fAan, used as a pre- 
position, according to Note XX. — (2.) Apply Rule XVII.— (3.) Participte 
agreeing with Satatif by Rule XIII. — It is somewhat remarkable, that if| 
in the last two examples, the personal pr<Hioun he were substituted for 
tsAom, it would be in the nominative case ; as, "A wiser king never reigned 
than A«t'* that is, '* than he was.*' 



649. 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 



Will you compofte a sentence having a proper example under Rinx 
I.? 11.7 III.? IV.? v.? VI.? Vll.? Vni.7 IX.? X.? XL? XII.? 
XTII.? XIV.? XV.? XVL? XVII.? XVUL? XIX.? XX.? XXLt 
XXII.? 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the ealamiiies arising frifm 
Jire? one, on losses by sea ? one^ on the fatal effects of lightning' ? oMi ; 
on the character of our forefathers 7 one, on each of the seasons ? cue, OB . ' 
the effects of rain? one, on the manner of making hay? one, oatliB0|^ 
pearance of soldiers token training? one, on the celehiration of the /Mitlkf 
of July ? one, on the utility ofjire ? one, on the utility of wood ? tmOt ob 
the usefulness of the cow? one, on fruit? 



When ifl the conjunction as used as a 
relative pronoun ? Note XIX. 

Will you parse o*, in the phrase •• He 
reccivrd iiuo his school as many scholan 
ftsapplifd"? Note XIX. 

Will vou pHrse the remaining exercises 
under tiiis Note? 

When is than considered a preposition T 
Notr XX. Give an example. 

What would be the eflTect of using the 
personal pronoun instoaduf the relative? 
Ohj«ervatiou Mnder Note XX. Give an 
example. 



What does English grammar teach f 
S88. How many parts of speech are 
there in English ? 299. 

What does orthoftraphrf include ? S9L 

What does it teach us ? 291. 

What does etymology teach ? 293. 

What are proper nouns ? 302. 

What are common nouns ? 301. 

In what manner may proper nameabe 
used as common names ? 903. 

How may common names be used to 
repnfsent individuals? 304. 

What is a collective noun? 306. 
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PARTS Of SPEECH. 100 

LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS 

OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative. 

When who or which may be substituted for it, and make sense; at, 
•* The man that [who] arrived yesterday." 

651. That is a demonstrative pronoun^ 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, *' That man is intelli- 
gent.." 

652. That is a coryunction, 

In all cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun ; 
■8, *' He studies that he may .learn." 

653. But is a preposition^ 

When it has the sense of except; as, "All but [except] John 
came." 

65i. But is an cdverb. 

When it has the sense of ordy ; as, " This is but [only] doiAg cor 
doty." 

655. But is a conjunction. 

In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, "He called, 
but 1 refused to go." 

656. As is a relative. 

When it follows manvt such, or tame; as, "Let such as hear take 
heed." 

657. As is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the. sense of so; as, "He 
does as well as' he can." 

658. As is a conjunction. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative ; as, " He did as I 
directed him." 

659. Either is a conjunction. 

When it corresponds to or ; as, " Either the one or the other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun. 

When it means, "one of the two;" as, "You can take either 
load." 

661. Both is a conjunction. 

When it is followed by and ; as, " We assisted him both for his sake 
and our own." 

How may noans, naturally neuter, be noun? 651. Oive an example. When a 

ennverted into the masculine or feminine conjunction ? 652. Give an example, 
gender 1 318. When is but a preposition ? 653. Give 

What is the f6mf nine corresponding to »? example. Wlipn an adverb? 654. 

haekelorJ 319. How is the feminine here ?»ve aii example. When a conjunction! 

formed? ^^- Give an example. 

"drill »<«» m,^u «K. i!,>ms«:»A ..A*Mk When is o* a relative? 656. Give an 

a^^ilnl^ l!SfkiJ^7 h^l?^L?^Q example. When an adverb ? 657. Give 

«« u t^ fJ^fini^riL S^-Sf ?f an exkinple. When a conjunction 7 658. 

ow 18 the feminineTiere formed? ^.^^ ^„ example. 

Will you spell the feminine corre- When is tither a conjunction? 65D. 

sponding to baron? poH? priest J Jew? Give an example. When a distributive 

MTory? tutor? Aer»7 dukel iiutmcterf pronoun? 600. Givf^o example. 

910- When is both a conjunction ? 661. €Hv« 

LXIV. WIienistJkfrtarelati-feT 090. an example. Wben an aAeetlvt m» 

Oive an excvmple. A dcmoostrathre^io- nonntOm. Oivn an enunpla* 
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662. Both is an adjective pronoun^ 
When it means, *' the two ;" as, " Both the men are guilty.* 

663. Yet is a conjunction^ 

When it follows though ; as, '* Though he reproves me, yet I esteAm 
Dim.'* In all other cases, it is an adva-b ; as, *' That event has yet to 



cerae/* 



664. For is a conjunction^ 

When it means the same as because ; as, '* He trusted him, (or he knew 
• that he would not deceive him.'* 

665. For is a preposition^ 
In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, '* He works fat 



me." 



666. What is a compound relative^ 
When it stands for, " that which ;" as, " I will take what [that whidt] 

you send me." 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun^ , 
When used in asking questions ; as, " What do you want ?" 

668. What is an adjective pronoun j 
When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he said I" 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun^ 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words ; •*! 
** In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" that is, " The wSBp 
per in vohich he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjection. 

When used to express wonder ; as, ** What ! take my money ?" 

671. Then is a conjunction. 

When it has the sense of therefore ; as, *' If he has commanded it, then 
I must obey." 

672. Then is an adverb. 

When it refers to time ; as, " Did you hea: it thunder then?" 

673. Much is a noun, 

When it stands for quantity ; as, '* Where much is given, much wSi be 

required." 

674. Much is an adjective. 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labour fatigues us." 

675. Much is an adverb. 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does; 8St 
** Thou art much mightier than I." 

676. More is a noun. 
When it implies quantity ; as, " The more we have, the more W9 



want." 



When if> yet a conjunction ? 663. Give When an interjection? 670. Give an 

an example. When an adverb? 663. example. 

^ WUen "/""i'^.njunction ? m. Give .^.If " j'^ "wSl"".^"^!*!^ °^ 

Giv".T?iamJJ;''™ "'"•"""""'•*"• Giver;5!;»pr''" " *'""'" ** 

When 19 what a componnd relative? When ig much a nonn? 673. Give aa 

608. Give nn cxamnle. When on iuter- example. When an ad.ieaive? 674. Qim 



EXERCISES. 



Ill 



Fore and most are adjectives^ 

bey qualify a noun ; as, " The more joy I have, the mors 

upect; "Most men are mistaken in their pursuit of hap- 

Tore and most are adverbs, 

led in comparison ; as, ** This boy is more obedient than that;" 

of Cuba is most fertile.*' 



bme their garments.** 

3 is a sweet odor.** 

i early in the monu 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

**His elder brethren came before 
Benjamin did.** 

"« John left after William came.** 

** Evil communications corrapt good 
manners.** 

" Corrupt conversation is very fool- 
ish.'* 

** A walk in the fields in the sum- 
mer season is delightful.** 

**A true fast is abstaining from 
iniquity.*' 

** Sin is a moral evil, and the caose 
of natural evils.** 

** Protest not rashly, lest thon hajo 
to repent of it'* 

*' A protest is a solemn declaration 
against a thing.** 

** Do nothing rashly, lest thou pre- 
cipitate thyself into inextricable 
. difficulty." 

** Hasty promises are seldom kept** 



letimes signifies the be- 
lt 

m 

eaks the language of 

formed his part w6lL** 
a fountain of water." 
m is one who enjoys his 

ently walk in the gar-. 

fast often.** 

very fast*' 

3 signifies the worthless 



: a friend.** 

rethren came and bowed 

jfore him.'* 

rent after his slate.** 



2. 

1 that I saw, was ex- "Did you hear the report of the 

' cannon then ?" 

that you met yesterday •* Where much is given, much will 
street, was taken and be required.*' 

Boston, that he might ** Future time is yet to come.'* 

impartial trial.** **He trusted him, for he knew 

ted him both for your that he would not deceive 

d our own.'* him." 



more and rnost adjective?? 
lamples of each. When ad- 
OivjR examples of each. 
tmber? 5. What doe? the 
iber denote 1 8. What the 

18 have the sin^Iar form 
^at the plural ? 'XiS. What 
in both Riimhers? 'XXi. 
i plural number of nouns 
ned ? .127. 

IS end in eh, sh. Ax., how do 
plural ? 328. 

'se endinir inforfe? 329. 
5 plural- formed, when the 
■ in V, with no other vowel 
yllable ? 330. 

ise? 333. The mrniinative 
"OBsessive case? 997. How 



formed ? 338. How formed when the 8iii> 
gular ends in uf 341. 

What does the objective case express t 
343. 

Will you decline man? book? 34& 
chair? 345. 

Will you parse the pft>miacuou8 exer- 
cises ? 

What is an adjective? 363. What 
does the positive state express? 365. 
Comparative? 366. Superlative? 367. 
How is the comparative formed to mono- 
syllables? 360. How in more syllables 
than one? 370, 

How do you compare the following ad- 
jectives?— food? badt winT fftcfsf 
Mia//? virtnnuT Mmir^ •M7.11S> 

When does an adUecttivt I 
in pandng? 37& 
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** Both the men are guilty.** 
^Although he reproves me, yet I 

esteem him.** 
•• All but John came.** 
¥ This is but doing our duly." 
**He called me, but I refused to 

go. 
** Let such as hear take heed.** 
** He did as I directed him.** 
**Yoa may take either the one or 

the other.** 
** Either road will conduct you to 

the right place.'* 
** If he has coomianded it, then I 

must obey.** am. 



* He works for me." 
** He refused what was vent hioL*' 
** What strange things he saw I" 
** In what manner he succeeded ii 

unknown to me.** 
•* What ! will you take my life T 
** The more we have, the more we 

want** 
"The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect** 
** The most dutiful children are the 

happiest children.** 
** Much labor fatigues me.** 
** Thou art much mightier than I 



It 



** Susan is determined to learn.** 

** By framing excuses he prolonged 
his stay.** 

**The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be relied 
on with confidence.*' 

** Jhunes, do visit me.** 



•* Virtue and vice are opposites.** 
** When John*s father asked him 
that question, he heard him, but 
refused to answer him.** 
•* The wall is sixty feet high." 
** To meet our friends after a ]on|r 
. absence affi>rds us much joy.** 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 



680. 



Of the Auxiliary Have, also o/'Had. 



" They *ve forsaken him.** 

•^ I *d gone when you came.** 

" They *d just returned from town.** 



•If 



** I *ve satisfied myself.* 
"7*hey*d determined to let him 
go." 



681. 0/WiLL and Would. 

••1*11 finish my work first** •*He is still determined that he*n 

•* They *d sing songs till midnight, not forbear.** 

if they were urged.** " Hie *11 at last mind me.*' 



Will you name a few adjectives which 
have in themselves a superlative signifi> 
cation ? 374. 

What is a pronoun 7 381. A personal 
pronoun? 382. Why called personal? 
382. 

How many persona have pronouns in 
each number? 383. How many num- 
bers? 384. 

To which of the pronouns is gender ap. 
plied ? 382. 

How many cases have pronouns ? 384. 

Will you decline If thou? he? $h6? 
U7 127. 

What kind ofa pronoun is ifiys«{^? 386. 
Bow formed ? 386. 

What is a relative pronoun? 409. 
WbjT called rnlative? 408. 



How which? 413. How may that be 
used? 415. 

When are pronouns called interroga- 
tive? 431 

What are adjective pronouns? 390. 
How many kinds of adjective pronouns 
are there ? 391. 

Which are the demonstrative? 398b 
Why so called? 398. The distributive? 
303. Why so called ? 393. The indefi* 
nite ? 402. Why so called ? 401. 

To what do this and that refer ? 400t. 

Will you decline mu? 404. etkert 
403 

What is the rule, by which pronoaM 
agree with their antecedents? V. 

Which words in sentences are antaea^ 
donts? 420. 



CONTRACTIONS. 



lU 



082. qfAMondlM. 

]* That man's rich.** •"Tis strangle that she will not 

'Tifl true she's dead.** regard the kind assistance of 

^i 'ffl sorry that you have misspent her friend.** 
your time." 

683. Of Canrot and Will not. 

**He can't endure such afflictions.** •• He won*t disobey me.'* 
**Yoa can't be absent at such **You won't mistake the direc- 
times.** tion.** 

684. OmiiHona of the Principal Verb after an Interrogative 

Sentence, 



n 



"Who will assist me?'* '•John'* "What will make me respecUblo 
[will assist mej. and happy ?" •* Virtue." 

** What sent our forefathers to this ** Who taught him grammax 7 
country?" « The love of liberty.'* •* Mr. WUlUms." 

685. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an AtucUiary. 

** Stephen will go if John will" " He received me in the same man- 

[go] . ner that I would you." 

** Susan shall walk, but John shall ** I will do it as soon as I can.** 

not** "The work is not completed, but 
** I have recited ; have you ?** soon will be." 

686. Omissions of the Principal Verb after Than and As, 

■* Thomas is a better scholar than "Johnson is richer than James.** 

William" [is]. ** Susan is not so beautiful as 

••He was more beloved than Gin- Mary." 

thia, but not so much ad- "She is more playful than her 
mired." brother." 

687. Omissions of the Verb To be. 

** Sweet the pleasure, rich the trea- " Delightful task, to rear the tender 

sure." thought, 

" A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 
" Sweet the music of birds." shoot" 

"Dear the schoolboy's- sport" 



■ What is a verb ? 43a 

What is an active verb? 439. 

When is an active verb transitive? 
440.. When intransitive? 441. 

What is a passive verb? 444. How 
formed ? 510. 

How may a transitive verb be known ? 
154. 

How an intransitive? 154. 

What is a neuter verb ? 450. 

Will you next take the exercises mark* 
ed37 

What belong to verbs ?* 

How many numbers have they ? How 
many persons?! 

What is mood ? 451. How many are 
th^re 1 481. Will you name them ? 

What is the indicative mood used for 1 
4SSL The potential? 453. The impera. 



tive? 472. Subjunctive? 456. Infiai- 
tive? 479. 

What are participles? 496. How may 
the participles in ing be distinguished 
from other words of like termination? 
500. 

How many, af^d which are the partici- 
ples ?1 What does the present express ? 
500. Perfect? 503. Compound perfect? 
504. 

LXV. Will yotfvjiext parse the con- 
tractions? 680. 

What is tense ? 494. What is the pre- 
sent used for? 482. The perfect ? Imper 
feet? 488. Pluperfect? 491. First fu- 
ture ? 4i)-2. Second future ? 493. 

Under what circumstances do we use 
the present tense to denote the relative 
time of a future action ? 484. 
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688L Omunon* o/" Mat, Miqht, Could, Would, atid Should. 

■* Lire long and be happy.** ** He might not weep, nor kogkk 

** Who win entreat the Lord that he nor sing.** 

spare our lives V* ** Should I forgive you, and allow 

** I could not think, nor speak, nor you to depart, you would not 

hear.** reform.'* 

689. Omissions of the Conjunction before the Verb in the Svb- 

junctive Mood, 

** If be *will repent and reform, I ** Had I improved my time as I 

will assist him.** ought to have done, I shodd 

'* Unless good order be restored, and have been well qualified ftr 

the former officers be re-elected, business.'* 

there will be an end to the ad- ** Were there no alternative, I would 

ministration of justice." not do that** 

690. Omissions of For after Verb, implying the idea of serving. 

** Make me a pen.** 

*• Order me a carriage.'* 



** Bring me some water.** 
** Purchase him a knife.** 



691. 



Omissions of the Interjection, 

** Sweet child! lovely child! thy " Thou Preserver and Creator of all 

parents are no more.** mankind." 

** Sweet blossom ! precious to my ** My beloved Ulrica ! hast thou, too, 

heart" forgotten me ?" 

692. Omissions of the Relative, 

** Several men ,are there come from ** I trust that he I desire to tee bo 
Europe." much, will speedi^ retom.** 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

693. The Nominative Case placed after the Verb, 
** Smack went the whip, round went guished for his leamix^ tut 



the wheels ; 
Were ever folks so glad ?" 
** There goes a man alike distin- 



politeness.'^ 
**And in sofl ringlets waved her 
golden hair." "* 



lo what sort of doscriptions do we use 
the present for the past tense 7 486. 

What is the conjugation of a verb? 531. 

What is tlie conjugation of an active 
verb styled ? 532. A passive verb 7 532. 

How uiany tences has the indicative? 
525. Potential? 527. Subjunctive? 526. 
Imperative? 529. Infinitive? 52a 

What is the sign of the present indica* 
live? 51l>. The imperfect? 520. Per- 
fect? 521. Pluperfect? 522. First fu- 
ture? 523. Second future? 524. The 
DOtential mood? 515. Infinitive? 517. 



Will you now pane tbe omisrioiift 
684, &c. 

How is the passive verb formed ? 510L 

Will you decline looe in the indicative 
present, passive ? and the verb to 6e in the 
imperfect? Perfect? Plnpcrfeet? Firtl 
future? Second future? Present poten- 
tial? Imperfect? Perfect? Pluperftet? 
Present subjunctive, common foun? Im* 
perfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? First fit- 
ture ? Second future ? 

In what voice, mood, tense, nmnber and 
nersnn. is. " I love ?" •• W^e lorn f»» •• ThM 



SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. lit 

094. Tlk6 Objective Case before the Verb, 

^Tyrants no more their savage na- ** Me glory sammons to the martial 

tore kept, scene.** 

^^d foes to yirtne wondered how ** The rolls of fame I will not now 
• they wept" explore.'* 

«95. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIIT. 7 One, Role 
^. ? X.? XL? XII. 7 XIII.? XIV.? Will you compose a sentence on 
the use of the dog ? One, on the clouds ? One, on night 7 One, on wind ? 
One, on snow ? One, on hail 7 One, on ice7 One, on skating 7 One, on 
JUhivg 7 One, on courage 7 One, on cowardice 7 One, on Jilial duty 7 
One, on indolence7 One, on schools 7 

696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

** Here rests his head upon tHe lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown.** 

Transposed, 

** A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head upon 
the lap of earth.** 

*• When, young, life's journey I began. 

The glittering prospect charmed my eyes ; 
I saw dong the extended plain, 
Joy afler joy successive rise : 
But soon I found 'twas all k dream, 
^ And learned the fond pursuit to shun. 

Where few can reach the purposed aim. 
And thousands daily are undone." 

TVansposed, 

** I began life's journey when young, and the glittering prospect 
eharmcd my eyes; I saw joy aflcr joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : but soon i found it was all a dream ; and learned to shun 
the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and thousands 
are daily undone.** 

** Needful austerities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm." 

Transposed, 

** Nt'odful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the tender 
plant i'rom harm." 

_ . — - ■ — -^ 

*'1'iioii hadst been"? " You shall be Will you give the synopis of desire in 

taught"? "Shall I be punished**? "He the active voice, with the participles? 

shall have bcnn" ? Of the same in the pafmive ? Of <<o in the 

LXVI. Will you parse the inverted active? In the passive? 

sentences? 093, &c. When is a verb called regiilar? 533. 

Ill what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular? 5.14. 

person, is '* Love thou" ? " I may go" 7 Will you repeat the present and imper 

" You may he reparded" ? " You mi^ht feet tcnttes, also the perfect participle 

be r.'jniced"? "She may have been re- of am? $ee? hear? do? veep? einkx 

fused"? " W« should have been"? "If swim? 

I have"? " If thou have"? " If thou Will you next take the sentences to be 

hast" ? " To have" ? " To have been" ? written ? 

Will you give the synopis of leam^ -^ What are auxiliary verbs? 511. 

through all the moods, tenses, Sec, in the How many and which are they ? 512. 

first person, including the participle? What are defective verba ? 579. 

Learn, in like manner, in the passive? What is an adverb? 588t Why so 

The verb to b§ in ttie same manner ? called 7 928. 
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** On some fond breast the parting m>uI relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requircs-e 
E*en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£*en in our ashes live their wonted fires.*' 

TVansposed. 

' ** The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eye require! 
some pious drops ; the voice of nature cries, evei) from the tomb ; and 
their wonted fires live even in our ashes." 

** From lofly themes, from thoughts that soared on high 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky, 
My Af use ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire. 
And smooth my numbers to a female*s praise ; 
A partial world will Ksten to my lays. 
While Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame.** 

Transposed, 

** O my Muse \ descend thou from lofly themes, and from thoughts that 
■oared on high, and opened wondrous scenes above the sky ; indmge thoa 
my fond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul with softer thonghtfli 
and smooth my numbers to a female's praise ; a partial world will listoi 
to my lays, w^hile Anna reigns, and sets a female name unrivalled in the 
glorious lists of fame.** 



In what manner are adverbs compared? 
836.234. 

What are the phrases which do the of- 
flee of adverbs called ? 589. 

Will you ri^ame a few ? 589 

What is a preposition ? 595. 

Will you repeat the list of preposi- 
tionfl ? 247. 

What is a conjunction? 602. Con- 
Janetioa copulative? 265. Why so call- 
ed ? 264. Conjunction disjunctive ? 274. 
Why so called ? 271. 

Will you repeat the list of copulative 
conjunctions 7 266. Of disjunctive con- 
Junctions? 275. 

What is an inteijeetion ? 607. Why 
■o called ? 283. Mention a few 7 285. 

What is syntax ? 296. What is a sen- 
ienee ? 852. A simple sentence ? 351 



What is the rule for the a^eeroent of 
nouns? XV. Artides? 11., III. Ad- 
jectives? IV. Pronouns? V. Verbs? 
VII. Participles? XilL Agreement of 
a verb plural with two nouns singular? 
XVIII. Adjective pronouns and nume^ 
•als ? Note 1. 

What is the rule by which a verb agreei 
with a noun of multitude-, or coUeetivt 
noun? Note XVI. Ri4le for the ol^ectifl 
case after a transitive verb? VIII. 

What is the rule for the objective esfi 
after a preposition ? X. After a partici* 

Ele? XIV. Rule for tlie adverb? IX. 
:ule respecting the interjections 01 dkt 
aA/Jbc? NoteX. 

Will you parse the sentences markti 
traaqpondf 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



SYNTAX. 

That part of Grammar which treats of the formation and aoimd 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syllables 
into words, is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the different sorts of words, their vari- 
008 changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words in 
the formation of sentences^ is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species. 
Universal and Particular, Universal Grammar explains the 
jainciples which are common to all languages. Particular 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular language, modi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue,^ and the 
established practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word,, signifies the expres- 
non of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain articulate 
Boands, which are used as the signs of those ideas and relations. 
An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, formed by the 
organs of speech. 

Letters are the representatives of certain articulate sounds, the 
elements of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called the English Alphabet, 
are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the first prin- 
ciple, or least part of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. The 
vowels are «, c, t, o, u^ and sometimes w and y. W and y are con- 
sonants when they begin a word or syllable; but in every other 
situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly sounded without 
the aid of a vowel ; as, 6, d, /, l. All letters except the vowels are 
consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the aid of & roweL 

They are 6, p, i, ^ kt and e and gr hard. 

(MT) 
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The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. Tlief 
we /, /, m, n, r, v, «, z, x, and c and ^ soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m, n, r, are called liqaida^ 
because they readily unite with other consonants, and fla%, as it 
were, into their sounds. 

A diphthongr is the union of tiro vowels, pronounced by a dogle 
impulse of the voice ; as, ot in voices ou in ounce. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in like 
manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in view, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are sounded; 
as. Of in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded; as, m 
in eagle, oa in boat. 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, uttered by 
a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part of t « 
word ; as, a, an^ ant. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable; a word of. two 
syllables, a Dissyllable; a word of three syllables, a Trisyllable; t 
word of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as signs of 
oar ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive* and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to a mmpler 
word in the language ; as, man, good. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, produce 
a syllable; syllables, properly combined, produce a toordf v/otda, 
duly combined, produce a sentence; and sentences, properly coin- 
bined, produce an oration, or discourse. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, sunple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite* verb; 
IS, ** Life is short'* 

A compound sentence connists of two or more simple sentencef 
connected together ; as, " Life is short, and art is long.** 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and componnd, so the 
members of sentences may be divided likewise into simple and compound 
members ; for whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional connection ; as 
in the following example : ** The ox knoweth his owner, and the oss his 
master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider." 
This sentence consists of two compounded members, each of which is 
subdivided into two simple members, which are properly called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 
attribu|e, and the object 
■* — — — ■ — - 

» WB- •. - ... 
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The salject ii the thmg chieflj spoken of; the attribete is the 
fhmi^ or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the object is the thing 
affected by such actbn. t 

The nominative case denotes the subject ; and usually goes before 
the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting the object, 
follows the verb; as, *« A wise man governs his passions.'^ Here m 
tDtse man is the subject ; governs, the attribute or thing affirmed ; 
and his passions^ the object 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Oopem^ 
menL Concord is the agreement which one word has with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. Government is that power 
which one part of speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or .case* 

What is Orthography f Etymology t Syntax? How many kinds of 
Ip'ammar are there ? What are they t What is univeraal grammar ? Par- 
ticular grammar? What is language? What is an articulate sound ? What 
are letters ? What are the letters of the English language called ? What 
does each constitute ? How are letters divided ? What is a vowel ? Which 
are they ? How man^r do they make ? When are w and v consonants ? 
when vowels ? What is a consonant ? Give an example. Which letters are 
consonants ? How are the consonants divided ? What is a mute 7 Which 
are they ? What » a semi- vowel ? Which are they ? Which of the semi* 
vowels are called liquids, and why ? What is a diphthong ? Give an exam* 
pie. What is a triphthong ? Give an example. Wnat is a proper diphthone ? 
Give an example. What is an improper diphthong? Give an example. 
What is a syllable ? monosyllable ? dissyllable ? trisyllable ? polysyllable ? 
What are words ? Of how manv sorts are they f What is a primitive word ? 
Give an example. What is a derivative word ? Give an example. What 
does an elementary sound produce ? What do syllables produce ? Words f 
Sentences ? What is a sentence ? How are sentences divided ? What is a 
mmple sentence ? Compound sentence ? Give an example of each. How 
are the members of sentences divided ? Give an example. What is a phrase f 
What are the principal parts of a simple sentence ? What is the subject ? the 
attribute ? the object? What does the nominative case denote ? and where 
is it usually placed in a semenee ? Give an example. Of how many parts 
does Syntax consist ? What are they ? What is concord ? Government ? 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps be 
best learned by correcting examples of wrong construc- 
tion. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, assisted by 
rules and notes to parse and correct, will therefore now 
be given. 

The following contain all the notes and observations 
in Murray's^ large Grammar, together with all his ex- 
ercises in false syntax. 

&tTZiB VIZ. 

Correspoodinf wiih Murray's Grammar, 
RULE L 

Ji verb must agree with its nominative case in number 

and person. 

The following are a few instances of the violation of this rule : " Wbsl 
■gnifias good opimons, when our practice is bad?*' "what ngnifn** 
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"Theie'a two or three of us, who hare seen the work;*' "there ere." 
" We may suppose there was more impostors than one ;" " there wn 
more.'* " I have considered what have been said on both sides in this con- 
trovlrsy ;" ** what hcu been said." ** If thou would be healthy, Uve tem- 
perately;" " if thou immZdve." **Thou sees how Ut tie has been done;" 
** thou seest.** ** Thoueh thou cannot do much fur the cause, thou may and 
should do 8oniethinfi[ ; *' canst tiot, mayst, and shouldst.^* " Full many s 
flower are born to blush unseen ;" ** is bom." " A conformity of inclina- 
tions and qualities prepare us for friendship ;" ** prepares us." **A variety 
of blessings have been conferred upon us;" " has been." " In piety and 
Yirtue consist the happiness of man;" ** consists.*^ "To these precepts 
tre subjoined a copious selection of ruies and maxims;" " is subjomed." 

" If thou would be healthy, live temperately/' Which word is wrong in 
this example ? In what particular, wrong ? why ? What is the Rule for 
it ? How, then, would you correct the example ? — ** There was more eaui- 
Tocators." Which wora is wrong here ! What correction should be made 1 

Why t 

{fy'ThepupU is first to answer the questions on each Rule or NotCy then to 
correct and parse the subsequent exercises. It is suggested to the teacJier, that 
the pupils should direct their attention first to the ITules and exercises under 
thenit exclusively, omitting the Notes, ^., for a review, when aU may he 
taken in course. 



"Disappointments sinkt the heart 
of man ; but the renewal of 
hope give consolation." 

''The smiles that (1.) encourage 
severity of judgment hidet ma- 
lice and insinoerity." 

"He dare not act (9.) contrary (3.) 
to his instructions." 

"Rfly pounds of wheat eontaim 
forty pounds of flour." 

"The mechanism of clocks and 
watches w&re totally unknown 
(4.) a few centuries ago." (5.) 

"The number of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions." 

"Nothing (6.) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
persons." 

"A variety of pleasing objects 
charm tlie eye.'* 

"So (8.) much (9.) both (10.) of 
ability and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found." 

"In the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11) were very (8.) conspicu- 
ous." 

"He is an author (13.) of more 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) or 
any other (15.) that (11.) writ 
lives too (12.) hastily." 

"The inquisitive (16.) and ca- 
rious (11.) is generally talka- 
tive." (17.) 

" Great pains has been taken to re- 
concile the parties." 

"The sincere (16.) is always es- 
teemed." 

"Has the goods been sold to ad- 
vantage ? and did thou embrace 
the proper seasoin ?" 

"There is many occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence and sim- 
plicity (1 1.) is true wisdom." 

"The generous (16.) never re- 
counts minutely the actions 
they have done'; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 
do." 

" He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

"The business that (1.) related to 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat- 
ters (110 ^^^ persons, (11.) 
were to be ordered accord- 

^ ing (18.) to the king's direc- 
tion." 



flOfiee C50. f2.) Apply Rule XII. See 480. (3.) Adjective. (4^ Bote 
XIII. (5.) A few centuries ago—&ii adverbial phrase, 589; or appiv NoU XVIIIn 
646, to centuries, and Rule IX. to aeo. (6.) Rule VI. (7.) Rule XI. (S.) 939. 

a I 673. (10.) 661. (11.) Rule XI. (12.) Adverb. (13.) Rule XV. 613. 
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*Ib him were happily blended 
true dignity wiUi soilness of 
manners.'* 

"The support of so (1.) many (2.) 
of his relations, were a heavy 
tax (3.) upon . his industry ; 
but thou knows he paid it 
cheerfully." 

^What (4.) avails the best senti- 
ments (5.) if persons do not 
live suitably to them ?" 

•• Not one (6.) of them whom thou 
sees clothed (7.) in purple, are 
completely happy." 

*And the fame of this person, 
and of his wonderful actions, 
were diffused (8.) throughout 
the country." 

"The variety of the productions 
of genius, like (9.) that (10.) 
of the operations of nature, are 
without limit." 

^In vain (11.) our flocks and fields 
increase our store, 



When our abundance makes m 

wish (12.) for more." 

••Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as (13.) sincerely as (14.) thoa 
loves thysclK" 

'* Has thou no better reason for cen- 
suring (15.) thy friend and com- 
panion?" (16.) 

•»Thou, who art the Author (17.) 
and Bestowcr (16.) of life, can 
doubtless restore it also; but 
whether thou will please to re- 
store it, or nut, that thou only 
knows." 

'*0 thou my voice (18.) inspire, 

Who touched (19.) Isaiah's hallow- 
ed lips with fire." 

•'Accept (20.) these grateful tears; 
for thee they flow ; 

For thee, that ever felt (21.) an- 
other's woe." 

••Just to thy word, in every thought 
sincere ; 

Who knew (22.) no wish but what 
the world might hear." 



1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes put as the 
nominative case to the verb ; as, ** To see the. sun is pleasant ;" '* To be 
good is to be happy ;" ** A desire to excel others in learning and virtue is 
commendable ;" ** That warm climates should accelerate the growth of 
the human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to believe ;'' 
'* To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and 
to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preser- 
▼atives of health." 

" To see the sun are pleasant." Which word is wrong in this example t 
In what particular, wrong ? What is pleasant ? What, then, is the nomina- 
tive case to is ? Is there one thing, or more than one, here spoken of, as be- 
ing pleasant? Why, then, should we use t« in preference to are ? What is 
the Rule for is t (23.) Rule for, '* To see," or, ** To see the sun ?" (24.) 

fiCr When examples are re/erred to without being quoted, the teacher may 
read them to the pupil. 

*' To be temperate in eating," &c. How many things are here spoken 
of as being the best preservatives 7 Should we, then, use the singular or 
plural verb ? Rule lor it ? (25.) 

1. 

•* To do unto all men, as we would 
that they, in similar circumstan- 
ces, should do unto us, constitute 
the great principle of virtue." 

•• From a fear of the world's cen- 



sure, to be ashamed (24.) of the 
practice of precepts, which the 
heart approves and embraces, 
mark a feeble and imperfect 
character." 



(1.) 239. (2.) 378. (3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) Rule VIII. (5.) Rule VI. 

(6.) Note I. 405. and Rule VI. (7.) Rule XIII. (8.) 510. (9.) Rule IV 

(10.) '• that uamfy"— Note I. 405, aud Rule X. See Note XVII. 647. (11.) Ad- 

verbial phrase. (12.) Rule XII. 555. See 480. (13.) Adverb. (14.) Con- 

jui:ction. (15.) Participial noun. (16.) Rule XI. (17.'> Rule XV. (513. 

(18.) Rule VIII. (19.) "Who Umehedst or didst touch.'* (20.) "Accept 

iAm"— imp. mood. (21.) " didst feeV (22.) " Who knswsst or didst know** 

(33.) Rui« VII. (24.) Note XIII. 626, or, Note 1, this pag«. (25.) Rule XVUL 
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**The eironeom opinions which 
wer form concerning (1.) hap. 
pinesfl and misery gives rise 
to ail the mistaken (2.) and 
dangerous passions that em- 
broUs our life." 

•To live soberly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all 
men." 
That (3.) it is our doty to pro- 
mote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our fellow-creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful to 
Him that made us, admit not 
of any doubt in a rational and 
well (5.) informed mind.*' 

•To be of a pure and humble 
mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate 
' piety towards God, is the sure 
means (6.) of becoming peace- 
ful and happy.** 

• It is an important truth, that re. 
ligion, vital religion, the re. 
ligion of the heart, are the most 



powerful auxiliaries of 
in waging war with the pts 
sions, and promoting that sweet 
composure which constitote the 
peace of God.** 

•The possession of our senses 
entire, of our limbs uninjured, 

• of a sound understanding, of 
friends and companions, aro 
oflen overlooked ; though it 
would be the ultimate wish (6.) 
of many, who, as far as we can 
judge, deserves it as oanch as 
ourselves.** 

• All (7.) that make a figure on the 
* great theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busy, the 
enterprises of the ambitious, 
and the exploits of ihe warlike ; 
the virtues which forms the 
happiness, and the crimes which 
occasions the misery of man. 
kind; originates in that silent 
and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every 
human eye.** 



2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the participle, ought to 
have a nominative case, either expressed or implied ; as, *' Awake ; arise ;** 
that is, ** Awake ye ; ahse ye.*' 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb 
whhout its nominative case. '* As it hath pleased him of his goodness to 
give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c 
The verb kath preserved has here no nominative case, for it cannot be pro- 

fcrly supplied by the preceding word, Am, which is in the objective case, 
t ought to be, ''and as he hath preserved you;" or rather, "and to pre- 
serve you." '' If the calm in which he was born, and lasted so Ions, had 
continued;" ** and which lasted," &c. "These we have extractea from 
an historian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised,** 
&c. ; " and they are the same." "A man whose inclinations led him to 
be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the business ;" " and loAo had,*' 
&.C. *' A cloud gathering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and 
may quickly breaK in a storm upon our heads ;" " and which may quickly.'* 

*'As it hath pleased," &c. What correction should be made in this 
example? Why? Recite the Note. 



2. 



• If the privileges to which he has 
an undoubted right, and he has 
long enjoyed, should now be 
wrested from him, (8.) would 
be flagrant injustice." 

•These curiosities we have im- 
ported from China, and are 



those which were 
ago brought from 



imilar io 

some time 

Africa." 
•Will martial flames forever fire 

thy mind. 
And never, never (9.) be to heaven 

resigned ?' 



»i» 



(1.) Preposition. (2.) Rule XIII. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) 'MustMrMMr* 
Hule IV. (5.) i^dverb. /«%!>..•- -^^ ,-.-.. - -«- ^..i. vi. 
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3. EiVery nominative case, except the case absolute, and when an addrcsi 
IB made to a person, should belone to some verb, either expressed or im- 
plied; as, "Who wrote this book?'* ••James;" that is, '•James wrote 
U." "To whom thus Adam," that is, •' spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative case, without 
any verb, expressed or implied, tu answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate 
the usefulness of the preceding observations. 

" Which rule, if it had been o .served, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incen&e which bad been offered up to him." The 
pronoun it is here the nonainative case to the verb observed ; and which ruls 
18 left by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. This form 
of expression, though improper, is very common. . It ought to be, *^ If this 
rule had been observed," &c. *' Man, though he has great variety of 
thoughts, and such from which others as well as himself might receive pro- 
fit and delight, yet they are all within his own breast." In this sentence, 
the nominative man stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either 
expressed or implied. It should be, " Though man has great variety," Slc 

** Which rule, if it," &c. What is the nominative case to observed? Has 
the noun rule any verb following it, to which it may be the nominative case f 
Is this form of expression much used ? Is it not proper ? What correction 
ahonld be made f Why ? Recite the Note. 

3- 
*(1.) Two substantives, when they ** Virtue, however it may be neg- 
oome together, and do not lected for a time, men are so 

signify the same thing, the constituted as ultimately to ac- 

former (2.) must be in the knowledge and respect genuine 

genitive case.** merit** 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be under- 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ; 
but some regard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb ; as, •• His meat was locusts 
and wild honey ;" ••A great cause of the low state of industry were the 
restraints put upon it;** *• The wages of sin is death.'* 

" The wages of sin is death,** or, " Death is the wases of sin.** What 
is the nominative case to is t Is this nominative, in the first example, before 
or after is t What is the rule for wages f (3.) Recite the Note. What do 
you mean by the subject of the affirmation? (4.) 

4. 

** The crown of virtue is peace and ** His chief occupation and enjoy- 
honor.** ment were controversy.** 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, but is put 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case aDsoIute; as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost;" •• That having 
been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, in the use oT the case absolute, the case is, in English, always the 
nominative, the following example is erroneous, in making it the objective. 
** Solomon was of this mmd ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a mucli 
greater and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, "Ac only excepted.** 

What is the rule for the case absolute ? (5.) •• He only excepted.*' Which 
word is wrong in this example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correc- 
tion should be made ? 

(1.) " When two substantives come togetAer.'* (12.) ** the first tftkem.** 

<3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) Tbe nominaUvs case. (&) Rule XVII. '^ 
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«*Hiin destroyed, All this (2.) wUl soon follow.** 

Or won to what (1.) may work "Whose gray top 

his utter lo^s, Shall tremble, him descending.** 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but 8ometir.«f 
it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and between the auxiliary and 
the verb or participle, if a compound tense ; as, 

1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or a wish expressed : 
M, •* Confidest thou in me ?'* *' Read thou !*' ** Mayst thou be happy !'^ 
" Lone live the king !'* 

2d. When a supposition is made without the conjunction if;, as, '* Were 
it not for this ;** ** Had I been there.** 

3d. When a verb transitive is used; as, " On a sudden appeared the 
king.** 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs here, there, fAcn, thence^ 
hence, thu8,^ &c. ; as, ** Here am I ;** ** There was he slain ;** ** Then 
Cometh the 'end;'* ** Thence ariseth his grief;'* ** Hence proceeds his 
anger;" ** Thus was the affair settled.'* 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be coupled with 
another sentence ; as, "Ye shall not eat of it, neither £hall ye touch it, lest 
ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, the phraser as follows, as appears, form what 
are Cblled impersonal verbs ; and shovid, therefore, be confined to the sin- 
eular number; as, "The argument;* advanced were neBrly as follows ;** 
" The positions were as appears incontrovertible ;" that is> "as it follows," 
**asit appears." If we give (say they) the sentence a dilSerent turn, and, 
instead of as, say such as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative, in the plural number; as, '* The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such as follow ;** " The positions were such 
M appear uncontrovertible."* 

1 iiey who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement, " That at, 
however and whenever used in English, means the same as it, or that, or 
iD^tcA;" and who are noi.satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first 
mentioned, should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the 
form of expression. I'hus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be 
conveyed in the following terms : — " The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature ; " The following are nearly the arguments whicn 
were advanced;" "The arguments advanced were nearly those which 
follow;" "It appears that the positions were incontrovertible;'* "That 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent;" " The positions were in- 
controvertible is apparent;" "The positions were apparently incontro- 
vertible." 

Where is the nominative case usually placed ? Mention a few instances 
in which the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians say 
of the phrases as follows, as appears ? What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con- 
corning them ? 

m •• that tpA?cA." 437. (2.) Note 1. 405. * 

♦ Those ^grammarians are supporte(f by general usage, and by the authority of an 
eminent critic on lanfruape and composition. *' When a verb is used impersonally,** 
•ays Dr. Campbell, in liis Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood." For fh'n 
reason, analogy and usage, favor this mode of expression ; *' The conditions of the 
agreement were as follows,'' and not "a« foUotc." A few late writers have incon- 
siderately adopted this last form, through a mistake of the construction. For tho 
same reason, we ought to say, " I shall consider his censures so far ouly at eracoiw 
my friend's conduct," and not " so far as concern" 
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BnZiB xvzzz. 

Ck)rresponding ^ith Murray*! Grammar, 
RULE II. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns of the singuiar number^ 
connected together by and, either expressed or under^ 
stood, must have verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are annexed. " And 
BO was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with 
Simon ;" ** and so were also.'* '* Al{ joy, tranquillity and peace, even for 
ever and ever, doth dwell;" *' dwell for ever." ** Bv whose power aU 
good and evil is distributed ;" ** are distributed." " Their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy, is now perished ;" ** are perished." . ** The thought- 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and 
the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, obliterates every seri- 
ous thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the sense of religion 
and of God;" it ought to be, *' obliterate*' and *' efface." 

■ ** All joy, tranquillity, &c., doth dwell." Which word is wrong in this 
example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction, then, should be 
made ? Why ? Recite the Rule. 

<* Idleness and ignorance is the "The planetary system, boundless 

parent of many vices." space, and the immense ocean, 

** Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells affects the mind with sensations 

with the golden mediocrity.** of astonishment.** 

** In unity consists the welfare and " Humility and love, whatever (3.) 

security of every society.** obscurities may involve religi- 

** Time and tide waits for no man.** . ous tenets, constitutes the 

** His politeness and good disposi- essence of true religion.** 

tion tras, on fuilure of their ** Religion and virtue, our best sup- 
effect, entirely changed.** port (4.) and highest honour, 

** Patience and diligence, like (1.) confers on the mind principles 

faith, . (2.) renioves moun- of noble independence.** 

tains.** "What (5.) signifies the counsel 

** Humility and knowledge, with and care of preceptors, when 

poor apparel, excels pride and youth think they have no (6.) 

ignorance under costly attire.*' need of assistance ?** 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distinguishable in 
sense, and sometimes even when they are very different, some authors 
have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the sin- 
gular number; as, " TranquilUty and peace dwells there;*' "Ignorance 
and negligence has produced the effect ;' " I'he discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great." But it is evidently contrary to the first principles of 
grammar, toconsider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
snades of cmference ; and if there be no difference, one of them must be 
superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be under- 
stood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; as in the following exam- 
ple : "Sand, and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man 
without understanding.** But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 

(1.) Adverb. (2.) Rule X. See Note XVII. 647. (3.) Note I. 405. 

C4.) Knit XV. (&) Rule VIII. ^%.N ^Cft. 
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application, wliich such a construction wouid introduce, it u>pear8 to be 
more proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intenaed to be vp^ 
plied to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding terms, 
in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions, w^ould render the rules precise, consistent and 
intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that '*two or more substan- 
tives, joined by a copulative, must alvoay* require the verb or pronoun to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

" Tranquillity and peace dwells there.'* What dwells ? Is it not, then, a 
violation of Rule XVIII. to use dwell* in the singular number t When do 
some writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the 
singular number f Is this usage grammatical ? In what does the incorrect- 
ness consist ? If there be no difference in the meaning of terms, are both 
necessary 7 What ought to be done^with the superfluous one f How do 
some attempt to support the above construction 7 How would they read, on 
this principle, the example beginning with, ** Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
u-on, i« easier," &c. ? (1.) In examples like the last, what conjunction can 
we substitute in the place of and^ which will better express the sense t 
What does Dr. Blair say on this subject ? 

1. 

** Much (foes human pride and self. "Prido and self-sufficiency stifles 

complacency require correction." sentiments of dependence on 

** Luxurious living, and high plea- our Creator; levity and at- 

surcs, begets a languor and tachment to worldly pleasures 

satiety that destroys all enjoy- destroys the sense of gratitude 

meat" to him." 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case ; and, consequently, whether the verb should -be in the singular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefbre, set down a number of varied exam- 
ples of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar 
with respect to sentences of a similar construction. "Prosperity, with 
humility i reiidfrs its possessor truly amiable." *' The ship, with all her 
furniture, was destroyed." "Not only his estate, his reputation too ha$ 
suffered by his misconduct." ** The general, also, in conjunction with the 
officers, has applied for redress." " He cannot be justified ; for it is true, 
that the prince, as well as the people, was blameworthy." "The king. 
with his life-guard, Aa» just passed through the village." " In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." *' Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to 
recommend the measure." " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and lawtul government." 
** Nothing delights me so much as the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we see the 
authoritv of Hume, Priestley, and other writers; and we annex them for 
the reader's consideration:* "A long course of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
** The king, with* the lords and commons, form an excellent frame of 
government." "The side A, with the sides B and.C, compose the tri- 
angle." " The fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the furni- 
ture of the room, and a valuable library, were all entirely constimed." It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do not 
appear to be warranted by the just principles of construction. The words, 
" A long course of time,*' " The king," " The side A," and "which," 
are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposition with governs the 
objective case in English, and, if translated into Latin, would govern 
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die atiative case, it is manifest, that the clauses following wijtht in the pre- 
ceding sentences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the nominative cases. The 
following sentence appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to explain 
th& others: '* The lords and commons are essennal branches of the British 
constitution : the king, with them, forms an excellent frame of govern- 
ment.*' 

" The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle.** In this sen* 
tence, what is the nominative case to compose ? Should the verb, then, be 
singular or plural ? What difficulty is mentioned in the beginning of this 
Note ? 

2. 

**6ood order in our affairs, not virtne is wanting, have a very 

mean savings, produce . great limited influence, and are oflen 

profits." despised.** 

** The following treatise, together *^ That superficial scholar and critic, 

with those that accompany it, like some renowed critics of our 

were written many years ago, own, have (2.) furnished most 

for my own private satisfac- decisive proofs that they (3.) 

tion.'* knew not the characters of the 

••That great senator, in concert Hebrew language.*' 

with several other eminent per- ** The buildings of the institution 

sons, ti)«re the pro;>ctors (1.) of have been enlarged; the ex- 

the revolution.*' pense of which, added (4.) to 

••The religion of these people, as the increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and visions, render it necessary to 
manners, were strangely mis- advance the terms of admis- 
represented." sion.** 

"Virtue, joined to knowledge and **One, added to nineteen, make 

wealth, confer great inflnence twenty.** 

and respectability. But know- **What (5.) black despair, what 

ledge, with wealth united, if horror, fills the mind I*' 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a 
copulative conjunction, be of several persons, in making the plural pronouns 
agree with them in person, the second person takes place of the third, and 
the first of both ; as, '* James, and thou, and I, are attached to our coun- 
try ;" ** Thou and he shared it between yoit." 

" James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country.** What is wrong 
m this example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction should hi 
made ? Why t *' Thou ana he shared it between him.*' Will you correct 
this example 7 Why use you instead of Atm f Will you repeat the Note t 

3. 

** Thon, and the gardener, and the ** My sister and I, as well as my 

huntsman, must share the brother, are daily employed 

blame of this business amongst in their respective occupa- 

Mem." tions." 

* Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, the (Sentence would 
certainly stand better thus: "The king, the lords, and the commons, form an ex- 
cellent constitution." 

(1.) Rule XV. G13. (2.) 633. Exception 1. (3.) ** he kneie."* 

(4.) Kule XIIL 557. (5.) 434. 
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application, wliich such a construction wouid introduce, it u>pear8 to be 
more proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intenaed to be sp- 
plied to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other otthe preceding terms, 
in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consistent and 
intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that ''two or more substan- 
tives, joined by a copulative, must always require the verb or proijouu to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

'* Tranquillity and peace dwells there." What dwells ? Is it not, then, a 
violation of Rule XVIII. to use dwell* in the singular number t When do 
some writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the 
singular number ? Is this usage grammatical ? In what does the incorrect- 
ness consist ? If there be no difference in the meaning of terms, are both 
necessary 7 What ought to be done, with the superfluous one ? How do 
some attempt to support the above construction 7 How would they read, on 
this principle, the example beginning with, '* Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, is easier," &c. 7 (1.) In examples like the last, what conjunction can 
we substitute in the place of and^ which will better express the sense t 
What does Dr. Blair say on this subject 7 

1. 

** Much d!oe« human pride and self- **Prido and self-sufHciency stifles 

complacency require correction." sentiments of dependence rai 

. ** Luxurious living, and high plea- our Creator; levity and at- 

sures, begets a languor and tachment to worldly pleasures 

satiety that destroys all enjoy- destroys the sense of gratitude 

meat" to him." 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case ; and, consequently, whether the verb should -be in the singular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefbre, set down a number of varied exam- 
ples of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar 
with respect to sentences of a similar construction, "Prosperity, with 
humility i renders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship, with ail her 
furniture, was destroyed." *' Not only his estate, his reputation too has 
suflfered by his misconduct." " The general, also, in conjunction with the 
officers, has applied for redress." ** He cannot be justified ; for it is true, 
that the prince, as well as the people, was blameworthy." "The king, 
with his life-guard, has just passed through the village." ** In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." ** Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to 
recommend the measure." '* Patriotism, morality, every pubUc and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and lawful government.*' 
** Nothing delights me so much as the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we see the 
authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers; and we annex them for 
the reader's consideration:* "A long course of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
*' The king, with* the lords and commons, form an excellent frame of 
government." "The side A, with the sides B and.C, compose the tri- 
angle." *' The fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the furni- 
ture of the room, and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do not 
appear to be warranted by the just principles of construction. The words, 
" A long course of time,*' " The king," '* The side A," and ** which," 
are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposition with governs the 
objective case in English, and, if translated into Latin, would govern 
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die aMatioe case, it is manifest, that the clauses following wink, in the pre- 
ceding sentences, cannot fonn any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the nominative cases. The 
following sentence appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to explain 
th& others: ** The lords and commons are cssen'tul branches of the British 
constitution : the king, with them, forms an excellent frame of govern- 
ment." 

** The side A, with the sides 6 and C, compose the triangle." In this sen* 
tence, what is the nominative case to compose f Should the verb, then, be 
singular or plural f What difficulty is mentioned in the beginning of this 
Note ? 

2. 

*'6ood order in onr affiiirs, not virtue is wanting, have a very 

mean savings, produce great limited influence, and are often 

profits." despised." 

** The following treatise, together ** That superficial scholar and critic, 

with those that accompany it, like some renewed critics of our 

were written many years ago, own, have (2.) furnished most 

for my own private satisfac- decisive proofs that they (3.) 

tion." knew not the characters of the 

•* That great senator, in concert Hebrew languoge." 

with several other eminent per- ** The buildings of the institution 

sons, toere the projectors (1.) of have been enlarged ; the ex- 

the revolution." pense of which, added (4.) to 

'*The religion of these people, as the increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and visions, render it necessary to 
manners, were strangely mis- advance the terms of admis- 
represented." sion." 

"Virtue, joined to knowledge and '*One, added to nineteen, make 

wealth, confer great influence twenty." 

and respectability. But know. **What (5.) black despair, what 

ledge, with wealth united, if horror, fills the mind !" 

8. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a 
copulative conjunction, be of several persons, in making the plural pronouns 
Bjgree with them in person, the second person takes place of the third, and 
the first of both ; as, '* James, and thou, and I, are attached to our coun- 
try ;" ** Thou and he shared it between you," 

" James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country." What is wrong 
hi this example ? In what particular, wrong 7 What correction should bi 
made ? Why ? " Thou and he shared it between him." Will you correct 
this example 7 Why use you instead of Am t Will you repeat the Note t 

3. 

** Thoo, and the gardener, and the ** My sister and I, as well as my 

huntsman, must share the brother, are daily employed 

blame of this business amongst in their respective occupa- 

Mem." tions." 

* Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, the tentence would 
certainly stand better thus: "The king, the lords, and the commons, form an ex* 
cellent constitution.** 

(1.) Rule XV. 613. (3.) 633. Exception 1. (3.) •< he knew.** 

(4.) JKule XIIL 557. (5.) 434. 
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BUZiB ZZZZZ4 

CorreBponding with Mnrray'i Grammar, 
RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to that 
of the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb^ nou,% 
or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terfns taken 
separately, it tmlst be in the singular number; as, 
"Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake;" 
"John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me;" 
"There is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor 
understanding. 

The following sentences are variations from this rule : " A man may see 
a metaphor or an allegorv in a picture, as well as read them in a descrip- 
tion ;" " read it,** '* iN either character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" 
" toas yet." '* It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do 
not carry in them robbery or murder ;" *' does not carry in it," " Death, 
or some worse misfortune, soon divide them ;" it ought to be, "dividei." 

" Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood." What is wrong 
m this example ? Why ? Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this 
conection? 



**Whcn sickness, infirmity, or re- 
verse of fortune affect us, the 
sincerity of friendship is prov- 
ed." 

**Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 
that (3.) it is not the uttering, 
or the hearing of certain w(Htliy 
that constitute the worship of 
the Almighty." 

** A tart reply, a proneness to r^ 
buke, or a captious and eon- 
tradictious spirit, are capaLld 
of imbittering (4.) domestic life, 
(5.) and of setting firiends at 



** Man*8 happiness or misery are, in 
a great measure, put into bis 
own hands." 

" Man is not such a machine as a 
clock or a watch, which move 
merely as they are moved ?" 

••Despise no infirmity of mind or 
body, nor any condition of life ; 
for they are, perhaps, to be your 
own lot" 

••Speaking impatiently to servants, 
or anything that betrays inat* 
tention or ill-humour, are cer- 
tainly criminal." 

•• There are many faults in spelling, 
which neither analogy nor pro- 
nunciation justify." 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of different persons, 
are disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that person which is 
placed nearest to it; as, "I or thou art to blame;" "Thou or I am. in 
fault ;" "I, thou, or he, is the author of it ;" " George or I am the per- 
son." But it would be better to say, " Either I am to blame, or mon. 
art," &c. 

" I or thou am to blame." How should this be altered? What is the 
Rule for it ? 

1. 

•• Either (6.) thou or I art greatly ** I or thou am the person (7.) who 
mistaken, in our judgment on must undertake the bnsineti 

the subject" proposed." 



variance. 



ft. 
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2. When a disjanctiye occurs between a singular noun, or pronoun, and 
% plural one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noun and pronoun ; 
as '* Neither poverty nor riclies were injurious to him ;" ** I or they toere 
oflboded by it." But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can 
conveniently be done, should be placed! next to ihe verb. 

" I or they was offended." What is wrong in this example 7 What is 
the Rule for the correction ? 

3. 

* Both (1.) of the scholars, or one of ** Whether one person or more was 

them at least, was present at concerned in the business, does 

the transaction.*' not appear.** 

** Some parts of the ship and cargo ** The cares of this life, or the de- 
were recovered ; but neither (2.) ceitfulness of riches, has choked 
the sailors nor the captain was the seeds of virtue in many a 
saved.** promising (3.) mind.* 



If 



XrOTB xvz. 

Corresponding with Murray*! Grammar. 
RULE IV. 

A verb in the plural will agree with a collective noun ir, 
the singular, when a part only of the individuals at 
meant; as, "The council were divided in their sen- 
timents." When the noun expresses the idea of unity 
the verb should be singular; as, "The council was 
composed wholly of farmers." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately suggest the idea 
of the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mindfthe idea of 
the whole, as one thmg. In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; 
in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, '* The 
peasantry goe» barefoot, and the middle sort maket use of wooden shoes." 
It would be better to say, *' The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort 
make use," &c., because the idea, in both these cases, is that of a number. 
On the contrary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have verbs plural, because the ideas thej represent seem 
not to be sufficiently divided in the mind: '*The court of Rome were not 
without solicimde." *' The house of commons toere of small weight." 
** The house of lords were so much influenced by these reasons.** ** Ste- 
phen's party were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader.** "An 
army oi twenty-four thousand were assembled." " What reason have the 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?" ** There is indeed no con- 
stitution so tame and careless of their own defence.** — ** All the virtues of 
mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices are 
innumerable.** Is not manJhW, in this place, a noun of multitude, and 
Buch as requires the pronoun referring to be in the plural number, their f 

" The peasantry goes barefoot,*.* &c. What correction is necessary in 
this example f Why ? 

**The people rejoices in that **Thc court haoe just ended, after 

which should give it sor- having sat through the trial 

row.'* of a very long cause.** 

"The flock, and not the fleece, "The crowd were so great, that 

are, or ought to be, the o&- the judges with difficulty made 

jecta of the 8hepherd*s care.'* their way through Ihem.*' 

(1.) 407. (3.) Conjunction when followed by nor. . <>^ ^\)\a^ZXi\. 
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"The oorporation of York cimtiti 
of a mayor, aldermen, and a 
common council." 

*'The British {larliament are com- 
posed of king, lords and com- 
mons.** 

**When the nation complain, the 
rulers should listen to their 
▼oice." 

** In the days of youth, the multi- 
tude eagerly pursues pleasure 
as its chief good.** 

** The church have no power to in- 
flict corporal punishment** 

**The fleet were seen sailing (1.) 
op the channel.** 

**The regiment consist of a thou- 
sand (2.) men.** 

''The meeting have established 
several salutary regulations.** 

**The council was not unanimous, 
and it separated without com- 
ing (3.) to any determina- 
tion." 

" The fleet is all arrived and moored 
(4.) in safety.* 



u 



u 



u 



t* 



This people drmweth newr to mt 
with their mouth, and hoitoretk 
mo with their lips, but 'their 
heart is far from me.*' 

The committee toag divided in its 
sentiments, and it hat referred 
the business to the general 
meeting.** 

The committee were very fall 
when this point was decided; 
and their judgment has not 
been called in question.** 

Why (6.) do this generation wish 
for greater evidence, when so 
much (5.) is already given 7** 

The remnant of the people were 
persecuted with great seven- 
ty." 

Never were any people so (6.) 
much (6.) infatuated (7.) as the 
Jewish nation.** 

The shoal of herrings were of an 
immense extent.** 

No society are chargeable with the 
disapproved (8.) misconduct of 
particular members.** 



CorrespondiDg with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree toith the nouns for which they stand, 

in gender, number and person. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with; a few of which 
may be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. "J5aeA of the sezm should 
keep within its particular bounds, and content tliemselvea with the advantages 
of Uieir particular districts :'' better thus ; " The sexes should keep within 
(Aetr particular bounds," &c. "Can anyone, on their entrance mto the 
world, be fully secure that they shall not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," 
and '* that he shall." " One should not think too favorably of ourselves ;" 
" of one's self." ** He had one acquaintance which poisoned his principles ;" 
"wfto poisoned." 

Every relative must hHve an antecedent to which it refers, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, '^ Who is fatal to others, is so to himseU*;** that is, 
'* the man who is fatal to others." 

Whot whidij tohat, and the reltBtive thatj though in the objective case, are 
always placed before the verb.;* as are also their compounds, whoever, who- 
soever t olc. ; as, "He whom 'ye* seek ;** " This is what, or the thing which. 
Of that you want j** " Whomsoever you please to appoint." 

What is sometimes applied in ft jsitnncr which appears to be exceptiona- 
ble; as, "All fevers, except wl|fl| ar^ called nervous," &>c. It would at 
least be better to say, " except^ tf^gse which are called nervous.** 

" One should not think too. fasmbly of ourselves." How should this 
■entence be altered ? What is the Kule for it ? Are the relatives placed be- 
*"^ or after the verb ? i 
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* The ezeroise of rtason appears as 
(1.) liUk (2.) in these sports- 
men, as in the beasts whom they 
scMnetimes hunt, and by tokom 
they are sometimes hunted.** 

''They which seek Wisdom will 
certainly find her," 

" The male aaK>ngst birds seems to 
discover no beauty, but in the 
cc^or of its species.** 

"Take handfuls of ashes of the 

- furnace, and let Moses sprinkle 

U towards heaven, in the sight 

of Pharaoh; and it shall be- 

.come small dust'* 

''Rebecca took goodly raiment, 
which were with her in the 
house, and put them upon 
Jacob.** 

*'The wheel killed another man, 
which is the sixth which have 
lost their lives by this means.** 

*'The fair sex, whose task is not 
to mingle in the labors of pub- 
lic life, has its own part assign- 
ed it to act*' 

''The Hercules man-of-war foun- 
dered at sea; she overset, and 
lost most (3.) of her men.** 

** The mind of man cannot be lon&f 
without some food to nourish 
the activity of his thoughts.** 



•* What is tha rearan that our lui. 
guage is less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, at 
France ?" 

**I do not think any one should 
incur censure for being (4.) 
tender (5.) of their reputa- 
tion.** 

**Thou who hast been a witness 
(6.) of the fact, can give an 
account of it** 

**In religious concerns, or what 
(7.) is conceived to be such, 
(8.) every man must stand or 
fall by the decision of the great 
Judge.** 

** Something like (9.) what (10.) 
have been here premised, are 
the conjectures of Dryden.** 

»*Thou great First Cause, (11.} 
least understood I (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 

To know but this, that thou art 
good. 
And that myself (11.) am blind; 

Yet gave (14.) me in this dark 
estate,*' &.c. 

"What (6.) art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15.) on designs un- 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep, thus range (17.) 
the camp alone ?* 



Ml 



1. Personal pronouns, being used to supply the place of the noun, are 
not employed in the same part of a sentence as the noun which they repre- 
sent ; for It would be improper to say, " The king he is just :" "I saw her 
the queen;'* ''The men they were there;" "Many words they darken 
speech ;'* *' My banks they are furnished with bees." These personals 
are superfluous, as there is not the. least occasion for a substitute in tha 
same part where the principal word is present. The nominative case they, 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous: " Who, instead of going 
about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

** The king he is just.** Will you correct this sentence, and tell why it 
is wrong ? 



1. 



oflcn choke the growth of vir- 
tue.** 
" Disappointments and afflictionsi 
however disagreeable, they oflen 
improve us.** 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as well as to thin^: 
but after an adjeciive in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal 



••Whoever (18.) entertains such 
an opinion, he judges errone- 
ously.** 

••The cares of this world, they 



(1.) Rule IX. (2.) Adverb. (3.) G76. (4.) 561. (5.) Rule IV. 

(6.) Rule XV. (70 ''those lohick.'' 437. (8^) "such eoneems," Rule IV. 

(9.) Rule IV. (10.) Rule VI. and X. Note XVII. (11.) Rule XV. (12.) Rule 
XIII. (13.) " c(mjined»t." (14.) "^o©«*t." (15.) Conjunction. 

(16.) Rule XIII. (17.) *• Awt range." (18.) "JTetoAo." 
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aiUeethre taaw, it is ^nerally used in preference to wko or wkiA; wt, 
'* Charles XII. king ot Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen tikeU the 
world ever saw ;'' *' Catiline's followers were the most profligate that ouold 
be found in any city ;" *' He is the same man tfuU we saw belore." There 
are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative ss 
applied to persons : as, first, after who, the interrogative ; " Who, that has 
any sense of religion, would have argued thus?" ^Secondly, when persons 
make but a part of the antecedent; "The woman, and the estate, that 
became his portion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of 
these examples could any other relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that applied ? and when is it used in preferencs 
to toko or whicht (416. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) Give an example. 

2. 

** Moses was the meekest man **They are the same persons wk§ 

whom we read of in the Old assisted us yesterday.** 

Testament** ** The men and things wkieh he ho 

"Humility is one of the most ami- studied, have not improved hb 

able virtues which we can pes- morals.** 



sess.** 



3. The pronouns whichgoeveTf whosoever, and the Hke, are elegantly 
divided by the interposition of the corresponding substantives : thus, " On 
whichsoever side the king cast his eyes,'* would have sounded bettor, if 
written, " On which side soever," &c. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun lofticftsoeMr 
may be divided with propnety ? 

3. 

** Howsoever beautiful they appear, contemplated, they appear to 

they have no real merit'* advantage.** 

** In whatsoever light we view ** However much he might despise 

him, his conduct will bear in- the maxims of the king's ad- 

spection." ministration, he kept a total 

** On whichsoever side they are silence on that subject** 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the objective case of the 
personal pronouns, in the place of tliese and those ; as, *' Give me them 
books,'* mstead of ^^ those books." We may sometimes find this feult 
even in writing; as, " Observe them three there." We also frequently 
meet with those instead of they, at the beginning of a sentence, and where 
there is no particular reference to an antecedent ; as, " Those that sow in 
tears, sometimes reap in joy ;" ** They that, or fAcy who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal pronoun or a 
demqustrative is preferable, in certain constructions. *' We are not unac- 
quainted with the calumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect ? 

4. 

** Which of them two persons has injnrics, than those (3.) that 

most distinguished himself?" are most (3.) forward in doing 

"None (1.) more impatiently suffer (4.) them. (5.) 

^ 5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for thatf and some- 
times we find it in this sense in wnting ; " They will never believe but wAof I 
have been entirely to blame.' ' " I am not satisfied but what," &c., mstead of 
•• Hot thaty The word somewhat, in the following sentence, seo|ns to be used 
>erly : *' These punishments seem to have been exerciseom somewhal 
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•n •rintnry manner." Sometimes we read, " In lomewhat of." Tha 
meaning is, " in a manner which is, in some respecta, arbitrary." 

Will yon give an example of the improper use oiwhat instead ofthatt 

5. 

*He would not bo persuaded but ** These commendations of his 
what (1.) I was greadj in ' children appear to have been 
ftnlL made in tomewhat (2.) an in^ 

judieioM manner, 

6. The pronoun relative toko is so much appropriated to persons, that there 
ia generally harshness in the application of it, except to the proper names of 
persons, or the general terms man, vooman, &c A term wmch only implies 
the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 
hardly authorize the use of it ; as, '* That the faction in England toAo jnost 

Eowerfnlly opposed his arbitrary pretensions." " That.faction whkh" would 
aye been better ; and the same remark will serve for the following examples : 
"France, loAo was in alliance with Sweden." ** The court loAo," &c. "The 
cavalry tcfto," &.c. "The cities who aspired at liberty." "I'hat party 
among us to^," &c. " The family whom they consider as usurpers. 

In some cases, it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is properly ap- 
plied or not ; as, " The number of substantial inhabitants with whom some 
cities abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, 
it may in many cases claim the personal relative. " None of the company 
whom he most affected could cure him of the melancholy under which be 
labored." The word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

How is the relative who used 7 

6. 

* He instructed and fed the ** He was the ablest minister which 

crowds who (3.) surrounded James ever possessed.** 

him.*' ^'The court, who gives currency 

* Sidney was one of the wisest and to manners, ought to be ex* 

most active governors, which emplary.** (4.) 

Ireland had enjoyed for several '* I am happy in the friend which I 

years.** have long proved.** 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because that term gives 
us the idea of reason and reflection ; and, therefore, the application of the 
personal relative who, in this case, seems to be. harsh : " A child who.** It 
la still more improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented by thai 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water." 

Do we say, " A child who," or " A child which" ? Will you repeat the 
Note for this ? 

7. 
"■The child whom we have just **He is like (4.) a oeast (5.) of 
seen, is wholesomely fed, and prey, who destroys without 

not injured by bandages tit pity.** 

clothing.** 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does not 
refer to the person, the pronoun who ought not to be applied. "It is no 
wonder if such a man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, loAo 
was but another name for prudence and economy.'* Better thus : " whose 
name was but another word for prudence," &.c. The word whose begins 
likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that 
good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. The construc- 
tion is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances : " Pleasure, whote nature," &c. " Call every production, whoee 
IMOts and whote nature," &c. 

. (L) ** tAot** Conjunction. (S.) ** in « manner wkiek It, in evme rt^pe/^mfli* 
tfciMw.** (3.) ** OsC** (4.) Role IV (5.) Ktile X. Note XVU. 
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In one caie, however, cuatom anthoriies vm to nee wktA, with wtpoct to 
peraone ; and that is, wnen we want to diBtinffuiah tme person of two, or a 
particultf person among a number of others. We aboula then say, " WhA 
of the two," or " Wkidt of them is he or she ?" 

'* The court of queen Elizabeth, who," &c. Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the Note for it ? 

8. 
** Haying once disgusted (1.) him, deceive and betray, should be 

be could never regain the favor avoided as the poisonous ad* 

of Nero, who toas indeed amither der.** 

name for cruelty.** ** Who of those men came to his 

** Flattery, whose nature (2.) is to assistance?** 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we sometimes 
find an ambiguity in the use of it ; as, when we say, " The disciples of 
Christ, whom we unitate," we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or 
of his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, so that it may 
readily present its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the relative pronoun f 

9. 
** The king (3.) dismissed his min- ^ There are millions of people in 
ister without any inquiry; who the empire (4.) of China whose 

had never before committed so support is derived almost entire- 

unjust an action." ly from rice.** 

10. It is and it was are often, after the manner of the French, used in a 
plural construction, and by some of our best writers ; as, " /< is either a few 
|[reat men who decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a sedi- 
tious ring-leader ;*' *^ It is they that are the real authors, though the soldiers 
are the actors of the revolution;*' '* It was the heretics that first began to 
rail," &c. ; ** * Tis these that early taint the female mind.** This license in 
the construction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, 
been certainly abused in the follovnn^ sentence, which is thereby made a 
very awkward one : " /« is wonderful the very few accidents, which, m 
several years, happen from tiiis practice.** 

How are it is and it was often used ? Give an example in which they are 
used incorrectly in this sense. 

10. 
*'It is remarkable his continual **It is indisputably tme his aaser- 
endeavors to serve us, notwith- tion, though it is a paradox,** 

standing our ingratitude.** (5.) (6.) 

11. The interjections O! oh! and ah ! require the objectivo case of a pro- 
noun in the first person after them ; as, " O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !** but 
the nominative case in the second person ; as, " O thou persecutor !** "0 
ye hypocrites !" ** O thou who dwellest,'* &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English language, is 
frequently joined, in explanatory sentences, with a noun or pronoun of the 
masculine or feminine gender ; as, " It was I ;" " It was the man or woman 
that did it.** 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood : thus we 
•ay, "As appears, as follows,'* for "As it appears, as it follows;** and 
"May be,** for "It may be,'* 

. .(L) •* Hating disguHedT Bale XIII. (8.) *' the nature qfwkiek.** (3.) » fU 
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Th0 nentei^ pronoun it is sometiines employed to enurMi, 

1st The subject of any discourse or inquiry ; as, ** ft happened (m a som- 
mer'a day ;" '* Who is it that calls on me ? 

2<L The state or condition of any person or thmg ; as, " How is ir with 
you t" 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any effect or event ; 
or any person considered merely as a cause ; as, '* We heard her say it was 
not he ;" " The truth is, U was I that helped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, ** Oh I" ? Why incorrect to say, " Oh thee" f 

11. 

''Ah! unhappy thee, who art **0h! happy we, surrounded with 
deaf to the calls of duty and so many blessings.** 

of honor." * 

BUZiB XZZV. 

Corresponding with Murray*! Grammar, 
RULE VI. 

TTie relative is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; as^ 
« The master who taught us ;" " The trees which are 
planted." # 

When a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
awn member of the sentence ; as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a dif- 
ferent office. In the first member, it marks the agent ; in the second, it 
submits to the government of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of a& action : and therefore it must 
be in the three different cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the anteced^t and relative become nominatives, each to 
difierent verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the an- 
tecedent to the latter verb ; as, *' True philosophy ^ which is the ornament 
of our nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three following refer to the first part: " How can we 
avoid being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" '* These are the men whom, you might sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work." " If you were here, you would find 
three or four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably." In all 
these places, it should he who, instead of whom. The two latter sentences 
contain a nominative between the relative and the verb ; and, therefore, 
seem to contravene the rule ; but the student will reflect, that it is not the 
nominative of the verb with which the relative is connected. — The remain- 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule : ** Men of fine talents 
tare not always the persons who we should esteem." " The persons who 
you dispute with are precisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." In 
these sentences, whom should be used instead of who, 

** These are the men whom, vou might suppose, were," &o. Will 
correct this example, and give the rule Tor it f 
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"^We tre dependent on each others' 
assistance: whom is there that 
can subsist bj himself?" 

" If he will not hear his best friend, 
tpAom shall be sent to admonish 
bim ?" 

**They toAo (1.) much is given to^ 
will have much (2.) to answer 
for." (3.) 

*It u not to be expected that 
they, toAom in early life have 
been dark and deceitful, should 
aflerwards become fair and in- 



genuous. 



i« 



**They^who have labored to 

us wise and good, are the pe^ 
sons who we ought to lofe and 
respect, and who we ought to 
be grateful to.** 

** Tlie persons, who conscience and 
virtue support, may smile at the 
caprices of fortune.*' 

** From the character of thoae who 
you associate with, your owB 
will be estimated." 

**That (4) is the student who I 
gave the book to, and whom, I 
am persuaded, deserres if 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noon or 
pronoun containing the answer, must be in the same case as that which 
contains the question ; as, *• Whoxe books are these t" " They are Jokn'i." 
•* Who gave them to him?" " We,'' " Of whom did you buyJAem?" 
" Of a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." ** Whom did 
you see there ?" " Both him and the shopman." The learner wiU readily 
comprehend this rule, ^y supplying the words which are understood in tlw 
answers. Thus, to express the answers at larg;e, we should say, " They 
are John's books ;" "We gave them to him ;*^ ** We bought them of him 
who hves," &.c. ^ •* We saw both him and the shopman." As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word or 
phrase containing the answer to the question, that word or phrase may 
properly be termed the subsequent to the interrogative. 

" Of whom did you buy them ?" '* Of a bookseller ; he who lives," &c 
What b wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected f What is the 
Note for it ? 
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•*Of whom were the articles 
bought?" "Of a mercer; ho 
(5.) who resides near (6.) the 
mansion-house." 

••Was any person besides (6.) the 
mercer present?" "Yes, both 
him and his clerk." 



"Who was the money paid toT 
"To the mercer and hit 
clerk." 

"Who counted it?" "Both the 
derk and him." 



BnziB xxir. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree m 
person with either, accai^ding to the sense ; as, " I am 
the man tvho command you ;" or, " I am the man who 
commands you." 

The form of the first of the two precedini^ sentences expreraes the meaninff 
rather obscurely. It would be more perspicuous to say, ** I, who command 
?ou, am the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning produced by referring 
fhe relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to the learner in the 
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ftnowiBi^ ae n t w i c e i s " I am the ffeneral who gives the ordeit to-dajr ;" *' I 
«n the general, who give the orders to-day y* that is, '* I, who give the 
oidera to-day, am the general.*' 

When the rektire and the verb have been determined to agree with either 
of the preceding nominatives, that a^eement must be preserved throughout 
the sentence; as in the following instance: "I am the Lord, that makelh 
all things ; ~ that siretcheth forth the heavens alone." ha. zliv. 24. Thus 
far is consistont : the Lord, in the third person, is the antecedent, and the 
verb agrees with the relative in the third person : ** I am tA« Lord, which 
Lord, or he, that makelh all things." If I were made the antecedent, the 
relative and verb should agree with it in the first person; as, **/am the 
Lord, that make all things; that stretch forth the heavens alone." But 
ehoald it follow, '* that epreadeth abroad the earth by myself," there would 
arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest solecism. 

** I am the man who command you." ** I am the man who commands 
you." What is the nominative to command in the first sentence 7 What to 
eommands in the second ? Rule for each ? Why is the verb of a different 
person in diiTerent sentences ? 

**! acknowledge 'that (1.) I am **I perceive that thou art a pupil 

thP^ teacher, (5.) who adopt who possesses bright parts, but 

that sentiment, and mairUaine who hast cultivated them but 

the propciety of such meas- (3.) little." (4.) 

ures." (2.) ^ Thou art be (5.) who breathest on 

''Thou art a friend (5.) that hast the earth with the breath of 

^ often relieved me, and that has spring, and who covcreth it 

not deserted me now, in the with verdure and beauty." 

time of .peculiar need." ** I am tlio Lord (5.) thy God, (5.) 

**! am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and who and who lead thee by the way 

recommend it to others ; but I thou shouldst go.'* 

am not a person who promotes ** Thou art the Lord who did choose 

Qselcss severity, or who object Abraham, and broughtest him 

to mild and generous treat- forth (4.) out of (6.) Ur of the 

mcnt** Chaldees." 

BUZiB ZV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE VIIL 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree in 
number with the nouns to which they belong. 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A tew ini^ances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited ' " I have 
not travelled this twenty years ;" " these twenty." •' I am not recommend- 
ing these kind of sufferings ;" ** this kind." " Those set of books was a 
valuable present ;" *' that set." 

" I have not travelled this twenty years." How should this be altered t 
Why? 

** Theee kind of indulgences soften playing (9.) ihio two hours.** 

and injure the mind." (10.) 

* Instead (7.) of improving (8.) ** Those sort of favors did real in* 

yourselves, you have been jury, under the appearance of 

kindness.** 

(1.) 652. (3.) " adopts and motneaiM,*' or ** adopt and maintain,''* (3L) 654. 
(4.) Adverb. <5.) Rule XV. (6.) 847. (7.) 847. ^) 56L (9.) Rul* 
XIII. (10.) Rule XXII. 646. 
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■The cfaMin made (1.) by the earth* ** How voMny a aonov (5.) ihoaU 
qoake was twenty foot (3.) we avoid, if we were not iiw 

broad, (3.) and one hundred duatriooa to make them !** 

fathom (4.) in depth.** ** He aaw one or more peraona (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden." 

1. The word meann, in the sin^lar number, and the phrase "iy<Ki 
mrann," **6y that means,*' are used by our beat and most correct wnteia; 
namely, Bacon, TillotHon, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &.C.* They 
are indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would appear awkward, 
if not afl'eciod, to apply the old singular form, and say, '* by this mean ;" 
** by that mean ;** ''it was by a mean;** although it is more agreeable to 
the general analogy of the language. " The word means (aaya Prieatley) 
belongs to the class of words, whicn do not change their termination on ao* 
count of number ; for it is used alike in both numbera." * 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the following aentencest 
" Though he did not succeed, he gained the approbation of his country; 
and with this amends he was content.'* " Peace of mind is an honorable 
amends for the sacrifices of interest.** '* In return, he received the thanki 
of his employers, and the present of a lar^e estate : these wea^amj^ 
amends for all his labors.** ** We have descnbed the rewards of vice : the 
good man's amends are of a different nature.** 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the word means) 
had formerly its correspondent form in the singular number, aa it is derired 
from the French amende^ though now it is exclusively estabhshed in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged, that mean should be applied in the 
singular, because it is derived from the French moyen^ the same kind of 
argument may be advanced in favor of the singular amet^de ; and the genenl 
analogy of the language mav also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his Ptulosophy of Rhetoric, has the following remark on 
the subject before us: "No persons of taste will, I presume, venture so 
far to violate the present usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the 
generality of readers, as to say, ' By this m^an, by that mean* ** 
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(1.) Rule XIII. (2.) Note XVIII. 648. (3.) "«*«*«— ftroad." Rale IV. 

4.) Rule IX. (5.) "^ many sprrowsJ* (6.) " <m« 9«r«(m, or more tA«» mm.** 

7.) Rule XII. 

* " By this means be had them the more at vantage, being tired and harassed with 
a long march." Bacos. 

" By this means one great rentraint iVom doing evil woald be taken away.** ** And ' 
this ia an admirable means to improve men in virtue." " By that means they have 
rendered their duty more difficult.** Tillotsoh. 

" It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that means sacoring 
the continuance of his goodness.** ** A good character, when established, shouU not 
be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still further giMxi." 

ATTKBBOaT. 

*' By tkis means they are happy in each other.** ** He hy that means preserves hii 
superiority.** ^ddisom. 

** Your vanity hy this means will want its food.** Sticklb. 

** By this means alone, their greatest olistacles will vanish.** Pops. 

** Which custom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the nobles.*' 

Dban Swift. 

" TTiere is no means of escapintr the persecution.'* " Faith is not only a means of 
obcyiufj. but a principal act of obrdience." I>R. YoitNc*. 

** He looked on money as a iiece8.sary means of mnintaininjj and increasing iv>wer." 

Lord LvTTLEroN'n IIknky II. 

*• John was too much intimidated not to embrace every nteans uffiirdrd for his 
safety." fioLPRMiTn. 

" Lest this means should fail.*' " By means of ship-money^ tho late kin£,** A,c. 
** The only means of securing a durable peace." Hume. 

**By this means there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland,*' &c. 

nLACKSTOHI. 

**By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters.** 

Dr. Robbrtvom. 
** By tHs msans they bear witness to each other.** Bdrkb. 

'^My this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itself.'* Da. Blair. 

• A magazine, which has, by this mean*. «nntJi!n«Mi »• A-f ** Rirda. in ceneral, i«o« 
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Lowth and JcAoson seem to l>e against the use of meant in the singular 
Bomber. They do not, howcTer, speak decisively on the point ; but rather 
dubiously, as if they knew that thev were questioning eminent authorities 
as well as general practice. That they were not decidedly against the ap- 
plication of this word to the singular number, appears from their own lan- 
guage : ** Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may becume 
members of other sentences by means of sume additional connections^— ^ 
Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar. 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is icrnorant, 
but by means of something already known." — Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures makes no use, 
as far as the compiler can discover, of the word mean ; though there are 
■everal instances to be found in it of the use oi means, in the sense and con- 
nection contended for. *' By this means thou shalt have no por^n on this 
«ide the river." Ezra iv. 16. ** That by means of death,'* &lc. Ileb. ix. 
15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the EngUsh language ; or that they would 
have admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, had not their 
determination been conformable to the best usage. An attempt, therefore, 
to recover an old word, so long since disused by the most correct writers, 
seems not likely to be successful : especially as the rejection of it is not 
attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great majority of 
diem, corroborated by general usage, forms, during its continuance, the 
■tudard of language ; especially if, in particular instances, this practice 
continue after obiection and due consideration. Every connection and ap- 
pfication of words and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper 
and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

" Si volet usus 

** Quem penes arbitriam est, e^jus, et Tiorma loquendiV HoB. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
^neral analogy of the language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
aidered as stnctly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following : 
" None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and yet none originafly 
aignified no one. ** He himself Bh.dX\ do the work :" here, what was at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
" You have behaved yourselves well :" m this example, the word you is put 
in the nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was 
eonfined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established, it is 
the grammarian's business to submit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes 
of expression, he may, mdeed, display learning and cntical sagacity ; and, 
in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he 
cannot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
in discovering and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the gram- 
mariaii's province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the ground 
of derivation, analogy, and propriety : and his reasonings may refine and 
improve the language : but when authority speaks out, and decides the 
point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. Anomalies, then, under the limitation mentioned, become the 
law. as clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentencel", the use of the 
word n^an in the old form has a very uncouth appearance : '* By the mean 
of adversity we are often instructed. ** He preserved his health by mean 
of exercise." ** Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
ahould be, *' By means of adversity," &c. ; " By mean^ of exercise," &.c. ; 
*• Frugalit3r is one means,'** &c. 

Grood writers do indeed make use of the substantive (1.) mean in the singii* 

(1.) J\nnciw are sometimei called ftttitsiUtvcf. 
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hi number, and in that number only, to ngnify roediociitv, middle nil Jke. 
as, *' This ia a mean between the two extremes." But in the tei^ol 
instrumentality, it has long been disused by the best authors, andbyfthMH 
every writer. 

This means and that means should bemused only when they refer to what 
b singular; the^e means and those means, when thev respect plurals; m, 
** He lived temperately, and by t?ns means preserved his healtn ;** ** Tin 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors; and by 
these means acauired knowledge/' 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student may be led to 
reflect on a point so important as that of ascertaining the standard o£ pn^ 
priety in the use of language. 

In what number is the word means used t What does Dr. Priestley remnk 
concerning the use of this word ? What other word is used in this mannerl 
What dais Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, **By 
this mean ?'* Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of sMoai 
in the singular number ? Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) 
mean in the singular number? Give an example. When should **Thii 
means** and " That means" be used ? When *' These means*' and " ThoM 
means?*' 

1. 

** Charles was extravagant, and by ** This person embraced every op> 

this mean became poor and portunity to display his taJeats; 

despicable.** and by these means rendered 

** It was by that ungenerous mean himself ridiculous." 

that (2.) he obtained his end.** ^ Joseph was industrious, frii|^ 

''Industry is the mean of obtaining and discreet; and by thii 

competency.** means obtained property and 

** Though a promising measure, it is reputation.** 

a mean which I cannot adopt*' 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there ii 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, thixt is used in 
reference to the former, and this, in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, 
man would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end.*' 

How are the pj-onouns that and this used ? 

2. 

** Religion raises men above them- upon the earth in those than iB 

selves ; irreligion sinks them these ; because there ia a modi 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) * slower evaporation.** 

binds them down (4.) to a poor, Rex and Tyrannus are of very 

pitiable speck of perishable different characters. The oM 

earth ; this opens for them a (3.) rules his people by laws to 

prospect to the skies.** which they consent ; the otbo't 

**More rain falls in the first two (5.) by his absolute will and 

summer months, than in the power: this is called fireedom; 

first two winter ones ; but it that (5.) tyranny." 
makes a much greater show 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns each, every, either ^ agree with the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, of the singular number only ; as, " The kinr 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;** 
** Eveiy tree is known by its fruit ;*^ unless the plural noun convey a col* 
lective idea ; as, " Every six months ;" " Every hundred years.'* The fol- 
lowing phrases are exceptionable: "Let each esteem others better than 
themselves ;" it ought to be, *' himself:' *' The language should be both 
perspicuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
■■ anting, the language is imperfect ;" it sh ould be, '* is wanting." •* Bstr^ 

1.) Note 1. n. lao. ^2.1 fiSft. n\ Aort i»..i« trr / j \ a 
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one of the letters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of attachment;'* 
**bmr» a regular dcUe, and contains.** ^* Every town and village were 
burned ; every grove and every tree were cut down ;" *' toas burned, and 
was cut down." 

Either is often used improperly, instead of eeieh ; as, " The king of Israel, 
and Jehosbaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on his throne;" 
** Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer.*' 
Eadk signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; eUher properly 
signifies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

" The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of 
tbem on their throne." Will you correct this, and give the rule for it ? 

3. 

• Each of them, in their (1.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

reeeive the benefits to which ward joy or bitterness." 

they are entitled." *♦ Whatever (8.) he undertakes, 

* My counsel to each of you is, that cither (9.) his pride or his 

yott (2.) should make it your folly disgust us." 

endeavor to come to a friendly ** Every man and every woman 

agreement** were numbered.** 

*By discussing what (3.) relates to "Neither of those men seem to have 

each particular, in their order, any idea that their opinions 

we shall better understand the may be ill founded.** 

sabject** "Wlien benignity and gentleneni 

**CT«iry person, whatever (4.) be reign within, (7.) we are al- 

their statioUi (5.) are bound ways (7.) least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from without: (10.) every per. 

religion.** son and every occurrence are 

** Every leaf^ every twig, (G.) beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem with light.*' 

life.** "On either side of the river was 

■* Every man's heart and temper there the tree of life.** 

4.' Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs ; as, " Indif- 
ferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable poor;'* instead of *' Indifferently 
honest; excellently well ; miserably poor.** "He behaved himself con- 
forraable to that great example ;'* •* conformably.** " Endeavor to live 
hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;'* '* suitably.** ** I can never 
think so very mean of him ;" ** meanly.**. *^ He describes this river agree- 
able to the common reading;" ^^ agreeably.** "Agreeable to my promise, I 
DOW write ;'* ** agreeably** ** Thjt exceeding great reward ;** when united 
to an adjective, or adverb not ending in Zy> the word exceeding has ly added 
to it; as, '* exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;'* '* exceedingly well, 
exceedingly more active:*' but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, 
having that termination, the ly is omitted ; as, '* Some men think exceeding 
cloBurly, and reason exceeding forcibly;** "She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely.**—'* He acted in this business holder than was expected.'* 
" They l^haved the noblest j because theywere disinterested." They should 
have been, **more boldly, most nobly.** The adjective pronoun such is often 
misapplied; as, "He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent 
his whole patrimony in a few years ;** it should be, " so extravagant a young 
man.** "I never before saw such large trees;'* "saw trees so large." 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the word sudi is properly 
applied ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found :" but when degree is sigm* 
ned, we use the word so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives ; as, " The tutor ad- 
dressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence ;'* " suitable.** 
_^__ _^.^_^.^_____ — — 

(1.) " «#.♦* (2.) " he:' (3.) 437. (4.) Rule XV. (5.) Rule VI. 

(6.) Rule XI. (7.) Adverb. (8.) Rule VIII. (9.) «». (10.) ''frm 

without;* i. e. " exUrnally:' 589. 
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*' Tbrr wvra nen wmndering about soiitvily and diiruid ;" *' m 
** He hved in a manner ai:reeably to :be dictates oi reason and re 
*' agrtfoUey " Thv siud]r o: syntax should be previously to that i 

Young person* who s'uJy EraTimar. find it difficult to decide, in pi 
coastrjc:ior.s. whe:ber an adjective, or an aiverS. oaght to be u£ced 
obaerrations on this point, may serve to int'orm their judgment, ai 
their determinarion. They should care filly arend to the definitioR 
adjective and the adverb ; and conrlder whe:he(, in the case in <] 
^■maiftjf or manner is indicated. In the former case, an adjective is 
in the'Iaiter. an adverb. A number of examples will illustrate this d 
and prove us«ful on o:her occasi<jr.?. 

•• .She lnoka cold — She liwks co'.dly on him." 
•• He feels warm — He feels warmLy the inralt offered to him." 
** He became sincere and viriuois — He became sincerely virtnou 
•* She hves tree from care — He bves freely a: another's expense.' 
'* Harriet always appears nea: — She dresses nea:Iy." 
'* Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He has grown great! 
putarion." 

" They now appear happ>' — Thev now appear happily in earnest 
** The'sratement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in ] 

The ver!) to he, in alt its moods and tenses, generally requires t 
immediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; a 
sequemly. when this verb can be sul>s:ituipd for any other, without 
the sense or the construction, that other verb must also be connec 
an adjective. The following sentences elucidate these observations 
is agreeable to our interest.^' '* That behaviour was not suitable to 
tion.'* " Rules should be conformable to sense.'* ''The rose sm 
sweet." •• How sweet the hay smells [is] I" ** IIow delightful the 
appears [is] !'* " How pleasant the fields look [are] !" **The cloi 
[are] dark.'* " How black the sky looked [was] !" "The a^\ 
fis] sour I" *'How bitter the plums tastt-d [were] •" **He f< 
happy.'* In all these sentences, we can, with perfect proprietv, si 
some' tenses of the verb to he, for the other verbs. But in the fi 
sentences we cannot do this : '* The do^ smells disagreeably." " 
feels exquisitely." '* How pleasantly she looks at us !" 

The directions contained in this Note are offered as useful, not as c 
and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language every where encoui 
but we must not reject rules, because they are attended with excep 

Why is ** iiidifTercnt honest" an incorrect expression ? Do we sa 
cepding dreadful." and ** exceeding great" ? What, then, dp we lu 
place of exceeding t When, then, do we use exceedingly ? When cxt 
'*The tui or addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to 
fence.'* Why is this sentence wrong ? Correct it. How can we tell ' 
an adjective or an adverb ought to be used I Which do we use, ^vhex 
is indicated { Which, when manner is indicated? Which does the vi 
generally require to be connected with it, the adjective or adverb f *! 
trate the distinct and proper use of both the adverb and adjective, 1 1 
you some examples. Would you then say, *' He is diligently and ai 
ly," or *' diligent and attentive"? " She will be happy," or *' ha 
f, . ** He looks cold,*' or " coldly" ? *' She looks cold on him.** Can 

I,'-, it for looks, and make sense? W^ould you. then, say, ** She looks 

him," or '* coldly on him" ? " She hves freely [is] from care" f 
** He lives free at another's expense" ? "He teels warmly'* ? "I 
warm the insult offered him* ? "He became sincerely and virtw 
" He became sincere virtuous** ? Why ? " Harriet always appears i 
She dresses neat*' ? " Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He i 
ereat in his reputation" ? " They now appear happily — Thev now 
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^Sho reads proper^ writes very neat, 
and coinpows accurate,''* 

"He was extreme prodigal, and his 
property is now near exhaost- 
ecL 

"They generally succeeded; for 
they lived conformable to the 
rules of prudence.'* 

** We may reason very clear and ex- 
ceeding gtrong, without know- 
ing that there is such a thing 
as a syllogism.*' 

**He had many virtues, and was 
exceeding beloved." 

**Tfae amputation was exceeding 
well performed, and saved the 
patient's life." 

"He came agreeable to his promise, 
and conducted himself suitable 
to the occasion." 

"He speaks very fluent, reads ex- 
cellent, but does not think very 
o>herent." 

** He behaved himself submissive, 
' and was exceeding careful not 
to give (1.) offence." 

" They rejected the advice, and con- 
ducted themselves exceedingly 
Indiscreetly." 

" He is a person of great abilities, 
and exceeding upright; and is 
Uka to be a very useful member 
(3.) of the community." 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; such as, " s 
worser conduct ;" *' on lesser hopes ;" **a more serener temper ;" **the 
most straitest sect ;" "a more superior work." They should be, " worse 
conduct ;" " less hopes ;" " a more serene temper ;'* " the straitest sect ;" 
* * a superior work. ' ' 

*' A worser conduct." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule 
for it? 



"The conspiracy was the easier 
(3.) disf^vercd, from iLs (4.) 
being known (5.) to many." 

"Not being fully aoquaintcd with 
the subject, he could affirm n» 
stronger (6.) than he did." 

" He was so deeply impressed with 
the subject, that few could speak 
nobler upon it" 

"We may credit his testimony, for 
he says express, that he saw the 
transaction.*' 

" Use a little wine for thy stomach's 
sake, and thine oflon (7.) in- 
firmities." 

" From these favorable beginnings, 
we may hope for a soon (8.) 
and prosperous issue." 

" He addres^ several exhortations 
to them suitably to their cir- 
cumstances." 

"Conformably to their vehemence 
of thought, was tlieir vehemence 
of gesture." 

"We should implant in the minds 
of youth such seeds and prin< 
ciples of piety and virtue, as 
(9.) are likely to take soonest 
and deepest root" 

"Such (10.) an amiable disposition 
will secure universal regard." 

" Such distinguished virtues seldom 
occur." 



5. 



"*Ti8 more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain 



one. 



*t 



"The tongue is like (11.) a race- 
horse, (12.) which runs the 
^ter (13.) the lesser weight it 



carries. 



1* 



" The pleasures of the understand- 
ing are more preferable titan 
(14.) those of the imagination, 
or of sense." 

"The nightingale sings: hers is 
the most sweetest voice in the 
grove." 



(1.) Rule XII. (2.) Rule XV. (3.) " more easily V (4.) Rule I. 

(5) ^' being Jknoion"— participial noun. (6.) ''not ajfirm more strongly.^ 

(70 " thy frequent:' (8.) " speedy:' (9.) 656. (10.) '* A disposition 

M ami«U«,*' &c See the Note, a few lines before the dose. (11.) Rule IV. 

(IB.) Rule X.— Note XVII. 647. (13.) 500. (14.) **pnfsrahU to:' 
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**Tbe Most Iligheit hath created U8 **The Sapreme Being is the moit 
fur Iiis glnry, and for our own wiRcet, and most powerfbOeit, 

happiness." and the most best oif beings.** 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative signification, do not 
properly admit of the superlative or comparative form superadded ; such si 
diieft extreme^ perfect^ rightj utiivertalt avpremCt &c. ; which are sometimes 

univenalf 
improperi 
efest offices." "The qusrrel 
became to universal and national.*' '* A method of attaining the HgkUti 
and greatest happiness." The phrases, "so perfect," "so rijght,'^"io 
extreme," "so universal," &c., are incorrect: because they impljr that 
one thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c., than another, which is not 
possible. 
Is it proper to say, " The most perfect work t" Why nott 

6. 

** Virtue confers fAe sii|»'«mM< (1.) **His work is perfect; (4.) his 

dignity on man ; and should be brother's, more perfect; and 

his chiefest desire." his father's, the most perfect 

** His assertion was mart true (2.) of alL" 

than that of his opponent ; nay, " He gave the fullest and nuMt sin- 

the words of the latter were cere proof of the truest fiisndi 

most untrue." (3.) ship." 

7. Inaccuracies are oflen found in the wav in which the degrees of com- 
parison are applied and construed. The following are examples of wrong 
construction in this respect: " This noble nation hath, of all others, admit- 
ted fewer corruptions.' The word fetoer is here construed precisely ss if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This noble nation hath adimitted 
fewer corrupuons than any other." We commonly say, " This is tbs 
weaker of the two," or, " the weakest of the two ;" but the former is the 
regular mode of expression, because there are only two things compared. 
"The vice of covctousncss is what enters deepest into the soul oif any 
other." " He celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of aU 
others." Both these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, 
" the best of any man," or, " the best of any other man," for, '* the bat 
of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting the compara- 
tive in the room of the superlative : " The vice, &c., is what enters deeper 
into the soul than anv other." " He celebrates, &c., as more perfect than 
any other." It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render the 
expression grammatical : " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." " He celebrates, &,c., as the most perfect of all churches." 
These sentences contain other errors, against whicn it is proper to caution 
the learner. The words deeper and deepest^ being intended for adverlM. 
should have been more deeply, moft deeply. The pn rases mere perfect and 
tttost perfect arc improper ; because perfection admits of no degrees of eom- 
panson. We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less 
imperfect. ^ 

In speaki^ of two persons, should we say, " The weaker of the tiro," 
or, " The weakest of the two?" Why t 

7. 

* A talent of this kind would, per. ** He spoke with so moth propriety, 
haps, prove the likeliest of any that I understood him thie bnt 

<jther (5.) to succeed." of all the others (6.) toAo spoke 

** He is tlie strongest of the two, on the subject." 

but not the toisesL^* ** JBve was the fairest of sU her 

daughters." 



/» » •• -• 
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8. In some cases, adHeettres should not be separated from their substan- 
6.ie8, even by woros wnich modify their meaning, and make but one senso 
with them; as, "Alaree enough number, surely." It should be, ** A 
number large enough.*" '* The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them." 

k The adjective is usually placed before its substantive ; as, "A generouB 
Iman ;" ** How amiable a woman !" The instances in which it comes after 
the substantive, are the following : 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and when it gives a 

better sound, especially in poetry ; as, " A man generous to his enemies ;" 

" Feed me with food convenient for me ;" "A tree three feet thick ;" "A 

body of troops fifty thousand strong i^* "The torrent tumblmg through 

, rocks abrupt. 

2d. When the acycctive is emphatical; as, "Alexander the Great;** 
" Lewis the Bold ;" " Goodness infinite ,**' " Wisdom unsearchable," 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive ; as, "A man 
just. wise, and charitable ;" '* A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4tn. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb ; as, ** A boy regularly 
studious ;" ". A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th. When the verb to &e, in any of its variations, comes between a sub- 
stantive and an adjective, the adjective may frequently either precede or 
follow it ; as, *' The man is happy" or, *' Happy is the man, who makes 
virtae his choice :" " The interview was delightful i" or, ** Delightful was 
the interview." 




There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing the adjective 
before the verb, and the substantive immediately after it ; as, " Great ia the 
Ijord ! just and true are th]^ ways,'thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word aU is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it. "Ambiuon, interest, honor, aU concurrea." Some- 
times a substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, 
is used in conjunction with this adjective; as, "Royalists, republicans, 
churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, all parties^ concurred m the illusion." 

An a4jective pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes properly as- 
sociate with a singular noun ; as, " Our desire, your intention, their resigna- 
tion." This association applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with its aajective is reckoned as one compounded word ; 
whence they often take another adjective, and sometimes a third, and so 
on; as, "An old man; a good old man; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

" Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, in many in- 
stances, put as if It were absolute ; especially where the noun has been 
mentioned before, or easily understood, though not expressed ; as, "I often 
survey it." 

Is it correct to say, " A large enough number" ? How should it be alter- 
ed ? What is the Note for it 7 Should the adjective be placed usually before 
or after the noun ? 

a 

^'He spoke in a distinct enough pair of gloves: he is the servant 

manner to be heard by the of an old rich (3.) man.** 

whole assembly.*' •*The two Jirst (3.) in the row are 

* Thomas is equipped with a new cherry-trees, the two otker$ ar§ 

(1.) pair of shoes, and a new pear-trees.** 

-- - - * 

(1.) ** a pair qfnno shoes.*' (S.) •* rich old,'* (3.) Note I.— Rale YL 

10 
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BtrZtB zx 

Correspondiag with Murray*! GranmiAr. 
RULE IX. 



The indefintte article^ a or an, belongs to noun^ of the 

singular number. 

avziB zzz. 

The definite article, the, belongs to nouns of the singur 

lar or plural numbers. 

The articles are often properly omitted: when used, they should be justly 
applied, according to theu: distinct nature ; as, ** GoM is corrupting ; the sea 
k ffreen ; a lion is bold." 

It is the nature of both the articles to determine or limit the thing spokra 
of. A determines it to be one single thing of the kind, leaving it sdll un- 
certain which ; the determines winch it is, or, if many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example oi the different uses of a 
and tktt and of the force of the substantive without any article : " Man was 
made for society, and ought to extend his good will to all men ; but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the men with whom 
he has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer unioD 
with the man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some use to ex- 
kibit a few instances : " And I persecuted this way unto the death." The 

rtle does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in general : 
definite article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought to be, '*unto 
death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will gniide you into all truth;'* 
that is, according to this translation, *' into all trutn whatsoever, into truth 
of all kinds ;"— very different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the originid, "into all the truth;" that is, "into all evangelical truth, all 
truth necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be *' tAe wheel," 
used as an instrument for the particular purpose of torturing crimhials. 
" The Almighty hath given reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it 
■hould rather be, "to man,^* in general. *' This day is salvation come to 
tins house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham:" it ought to be, 
•* a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the proper use 
of the article, and the excellence of the English language in this respect; 
which, by means of its two articles, does most precisely determine the 
extent of signification of common names. 

What is the nature of the articles ? What does the article a determine \ 
What the article the t 



»* TAc fire, the air, ihe earth, and the 

water, are four elements (1.) of 

the philosophers," 
** Reason was given to a man to 

control his passions." 
"We have within us an intelligent 

principle, distinct from (3.) bcidy 

and from matter." 
" A man is the noblest work of (3.) 

creation." 



** (4.) Wisest and best men some- 
times commit errors." 

" Beware of drunkenness ; it im- 
pairs understanding ; wastes 
an estate; destroys a reputa- 
tion ; consumes the body ; and 
renders the (5.) roan of the 
brightest parts the (5.) com- 
mon jest (6.) of the meanest 
clown." 



;. (U •• fire. alr.*» fce. ** ♦»«- «-"• ••• *-- 
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much better writer than a ** Parity has its feat In the heart, 

ir.** but extends its influence over 

ng has conferred on liim so much of outward conductp 

tie of a duke." as to form the great and ma- 

ire some evils of life which terial part of a character." 

\j affect prince and peo- **The profligate man is seldom or 

never found to be ^ good hue- 

st act our part with a con- band, the good father, oi tJW 

7, though reward of our beneficent neighbor.** 

ancy be (1.) distant** **True charity is not the meteor 

I placed here under a trial which occasionally glares, but 

ir virtue.** the luminary which, in its 

tues like his are not easily orderly and regular cours^ 

red. Such qualities honor dispenses benignant infla> 

ature of a man.** eace.** 

ice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the use ox omif- 
e article a. If I say, " He behaved with a little reverence,** my 
is po^tive. If I say, '* He behaved with little reverence,** my 
is negative. And these two are by no means the same, or to be 
he same cases. By the former, I rather praise a person; by the 
lispraise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
e, we may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article « 
uns of number. When I say, ** There were few men with him," 
diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable: 
when I say, *' There were a few men with him,** I evidently 
make the most of tliem. 

s the difference in meaning between the expressions, " We be* 
h a little reverence,'* and, '* We behaved with httle reverence f** 

1. 

been much censured for ** There were so many mitigating 

icting himself with a lit- (3.) circumstances attending 

tention to his business.** his misconduct, particularly 

a breach of order called that (4.) of his open confes- 

.) little severity in punish- sion, that he * found (5.) feW 

le offender.** friends who were disposed to 

or was accompanied with interest themselves in his &• 

tie contrition and candid vor.** 

(wledgment, that he found ** As his misfortunes were the fruit 

' persons to intercede for of his own obstinacy, a few par« 

sons pitied him.** 

3neral, it may be sufHcient to prefix the article to the former of 
3 in the same construction ; though the French never fail to reneat 
case. "There were many hours, both of the night and oay, 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It mig^ht 
I, '* of the night and of the day.** And, for the sake of emphasis, 
repeat the article in a senes of epithets. " He hoped that this 
i secure him an ample and an independent authority.*' 
irticle to be repeated before two words in the same construction t 

2. 

r of shame, (6.) the desire ** He was fired with desire of doing 

probation, prevent many something, though he knew not 

stions.** yet, with distinctness, either end 

>u8iness he was influenced or means.** 
ast and (7.) generous prin- 



(2.) " a little.** (3.) 590. (4.) ** that armsMfsM*.** IfoCe h^ 
(5.) *• a few.** S90. it.)**tmd the.** a) ** • geBeroas.** 



I 
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8.^Ih common cbnTenatioii, and in femiliar style, we frequently omit Uis 
•rticlea, which might be inserted with propriety in writing, e^dallyiB k 
grave style. " At worst, time might be gained by this expedient." ** Al 
the worst" would have been better in this place. " Give me here John 
Baptist's head." There would have been more dignity in saying, "John 
the Baptist's head ;" or, " The head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good eflfect in distinguishing a person by 
an epithet. ** In the history of Henry the Fourth, by Father Daniel, we 
9T*, surprised at not finding him the great man." " I own I am often sar- 
prised that he should have treated so coldly a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the French, for 
the pronoun possessive ; as, *' He looks him full in the face ;" that is, "in 
hie face." " In his presence they were to strike the forehead on the 
ground ;" that is, ** their foreheads." 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat the same article, 
when the adjective, on account of any clause depending upon it, is put after 
the substantive. " Of all the considerable governments among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most acuipted of any to the povert]r of 
those countries." ** With such a specious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always a claim the strongest, and the most eaalr 
comprehended." ** They are not the men in the nation the most difficolt 
to be replaced." 

"At worst, time might be gained," &c. What word may properly be 
inserted in the beginning of this sentence ? What is the Note for it t 

3. 

** At worst, I could but incur a gen- ** At best, his gift was but a poor 
tie reprimand." offering, when we consider hii 

estate." 

avziB z. 

Corresponding with Murray^e Grammar, 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed by the following noun. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing^ as the first, there 
!b no variation of case ; as, " George, king of Great Britain, elector of 




appoeUx 

interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction; 
as, *' Pompey contended with Csesar, who vms the greatest general of hie 
time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, according to Rule 
XV., or Note 4, under Rule VIII. 

The preposition of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. It is only so, when the expression can be converted into 
the regular form of the possessive case. We can say, " the reward of 
virtue, and, *' virtue's reward ;" but though it is proper to say, *• a crown 
of gold," we cannot convert the expression into the possessive case, and 
say, "gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case: 
as, ** Every tree is known by it$ fruit ;" '* Goodness brings its reward; 
" That desk is miner 

The genitive (1.) its is often improperly used for *t is or it is; as, "Iti 
my book ;" instead of, *' It is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it relates, is to be 
considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as the gepitive case of the per* 
Bonal pronoun; as, " This composition il^ his." "Whose book m thatf" 
'' Mi$" If we used the noun itself, we should say, " This composiitioo ii 
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oliM**." " Whoee book is that t*' " Eliza's.*' The positioii wiU bo stfll 
lore evident, when we consider that both the pronouns in the following 
entences must have a similar construction : ** Ib li her or hu honor that is 
imished?*' " It is not Acrs, but Aw." * 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
he latter one by which it is governed being understood ; as, '* I called at 
he bookseller's," that is, '* at the bookseller's shop." 

** Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
he nouns religion, and supportj in respect to each other ? When is the pre- 
position of joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case ? Give 
m example. 

* My ancestore virtue is not mine." ** A mothers tenderness, and a 

(1.) fathers care are natures gifls 

** His brotkere of&nce will not con- for mans advantage." 

demn him." **A mans manners' frequently in* 

* I will not destroy the city for ten fluence his fortune." 

sake." ** Wisdoms precepts* form the 

"Nevertheless, Asa his heart (2.) good mans interest and hap- 

was perfect with the Lord." piness." 

*They slew Varus, he that was "They slew Varus, who was him 
mentioned before." that I mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
with « is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as, " John and 
Eliza's books ;" ** This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But 
when any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the 
sigh of the possessive should be annexed to each ; as, *' They are John's 
as well as Eliza's books ;" " I had the physician's, the surgeon's and the 
apothecary's assistance." 

'* John's and Eliza's books." Will you correct this sentence, and givo 
the Rule for it ? 

1. 
•It was the «i«n'», (4.) women'9 "This measure gained the king, 
(5.) and children's lot to suffer as well as the ^people's appro- 

great calamities." bation." 

*Picter*s, John^e and Andrew's "Not only the counsel's and at- 
occupation, was that of fisher- torney's but the judge's opinion 



men." also, favored his cause." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural number ending 
me ; as, ** The wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
jnrose, which the following erroneous example will demonstrate : ** Moses' 
minister ;" " Phinehas' wife ;" ** Festus came into Felix' room ;'* " These 
answers were made to the witness' questions." But in cases which ^ould 
give too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difHculty of n'jnuncia- 
tion, the omission takes pmce even in prose; as, "For righteousness' 
sake ;" ** For conscience' sake." 

Is the additional s ever omitted ? Give an example. 

2. 

•And he cast himself down at "If ye suffer for righteousness's 
Jesus feet." sake, happy are ye." 

** Moses rod was turned into a "Ye should be subject for con- 
serpent." science's sake." 

"For Herodias sake, his brother 
Philips wife." 



'1.) Rule I. (2.) ** Jlsa'a hearL** (3.) Or possessiv*). (4.) ** MenT is hers 
In^tbe possessive case, the apostrophe being understood; therefore api^yRale L 
iSk ; " Men, wmen ;*' Oi '* It wa$ tks Ut ^f,'* fte. 
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9. Little ezplanttory circumstances are particularly awkward betweeai 
femtive case and the word which usually follows it ; as, " She begm is 
extol the farmer's, as she called hii^ excellent understanding.*' It oagkt 
to be, " the excellent understandin^f the farmer, as she called him." 

" She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent uDder- 
■tan(fing." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule for it ? 

3. 
" They very justly condemned the ** They implicitly obeyed the pnK 
prodigal's, as he was called, tector's, as they called him, 

senseless and extravagant con- imperious mandates.** 

duct** (1.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and an office, or 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the 
other, it may occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive 
case should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say, ** I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
" at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, ** at Smith's the book* 
seller's." The tirst of these forms is most agreeable to the English idiom; 
and if the addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, *' I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." Bat 
as this subject reauires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to 
the learners, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dependent, as to admit 
of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily requires the jgenitive sign at 
or near the e^d of the phrase ; as, ** Whose prerogative is it t" '* It is the 
king of Great Britain s;" "That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal;" 
** The bishop of Landaff's excellent book;" " The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don's authority ;" ** The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign of the genitive a similar 
situation ; especially if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed: 
as, ** The emperor Leopold's ;" " Dionysius the tyrant's;" "For Davkl 
my servant^a sake;" ** Give me John the BaplisVs head;" ** Paul the 
apostle's advice." But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not 
expressed ; and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it appears 
to be requisite that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and un* 
derstood to the other ; as, ** I reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron and 
benefactor;" ''Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated Csesar's, the 
greatest general of anti(][uity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkward to place the sign either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the 
end of the latter one alone : " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the Jewish people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lyttleton's, 
the ornament of his country, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of 
the genitive case may very properly be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common construction 
in our ^Bnguage ; as the learner will see by one or two examples : " They 
wished to submit, but he did not ;" that is, '* he did not wish to submii." * 
*' He said it was their concern, but not his ;" that is, not his concern." 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
shall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum- 
stance is placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable ; as. 
" Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated CsBsar, the greatest eeneral of 
antiquity^ s ,*" " These psalms are David, the king, priest, and prophet of the 
Jewish 7)cflpZc'»." It is much better to say, *' This is PauVs advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than "This is Paul the Christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles' advice." On the other hand, the ap- 
plication of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
be generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases incorrect; 
u^ *^ The emperor's Leopold's ;'^ " King's George's ;'* ** Charlea's th« 
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Second's;*' ** The parcel was left at Smith's the bookseller'a and status 
lei's." The rules which we have endeavored to elucidate wiL prevent ths 
inconvenience of both these modes of expression ; and they appear to bo 
simple, perspicuous, and consistent wlii the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say, " Smith's the 
bookseller,'* or, " Smith the bookseller s ?" When the words are connect- 
ed and dependent, where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed f 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, where 
riiould the sign of the genitive be placed t What effect is perceived if wo 
umex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only of the sen- 
tence ? Give an example. What is the effect of applying the genitive sign 
to both or all the nouns in apposition ? Give an example. 

4 

** I bought the knives at Johnson's ** I will not for DavitTs thy &ther's 

(2.) the eutler^a." (3.) sake." 

* The silk was purchased at Brown's mtj * l _/. , ., 

the mercer's and AafterdasA^r's." ^\^}^ ^^"«* ** the governor, 
-Lord Feversham the general's the king's representative's." 

tent" (4.) ** Whose (5.) works are these? 
** This palace had been the grand They are Cicero, the most elo> 

SttZton's Mahomet's." quent of men's." 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant B6wa.d ; so that we daily 
make more use of the particle oft to express the same relation. There is 
something awkward in the following sentences, in which this method has 
not been taken: *' The general, in the army's name, published a declara- 
tion ;" " The commons' vote ;" " The lords' house ;" *' Unless he is very 
ienorant of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to say, ** In 
we name of the army;" *' The votes of the commons ;" ** The house of 
brds ;" '* The condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to uso 
two English genitives with the same substantive ; as, *' Whom he acquaint- 
ed with the pope*s and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the popo 
and the king,'' would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them; as, '* The 
severity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say, ** The severe distress of the king's son touched the nation." Wo 
have a striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the follow- 
ing sentence i ** Of some of the books of each of these classes ^ litera* 
tare, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work." 

" In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for tht 
better f 

5. 

- The world's government is not ^ It was necessary to have both tho 

left to chance." (6.) physician's and the surgeon's 

■* She married my son's wife's bro. advice." (9.) 

ther." (7.) •* The extent of the prerogative of 

M This is my wife's brother's part- the king of England is sof- 

ner's house." (8.) ficiently ascertained." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and the prepontion 
of; as, '* It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." Sometimes, indeed, un- 
lees we throw the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strict* 



(1.) Or possessive. (S.) " Johnson's ahopr Rule I. (3.) " oMiler.* 

Note I. under this Rule. (4.) " The tent </ lord,'' &c (5.) 431. (6.) - TTU 
£99emmtit iff the world.'* (7.) " the h^^otker tf my ton's wife." (8.) •• TkU 

Am»m Mtmge to the partner ^ my wife'e brother." (tf.) ** the adtiee loth qf.** 
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If fo eaBsd, wMeh b the most important of the relatione expreeeed by tbe 
gemtiTe case ; for the expreeaons, ** This picture of my friend," and, " Thi| 
picture of m^f friend's," suggest verydifferent ideas. The latter only is that 
of property, in the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conyeyed 
in a better manner, by saymg, *' This picture, belonging to my friend. 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it, is not necessary 
to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave style, it is generally omit* 
ted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existence of a plurahty of subjects of the same kind. lo 
the expressions, " A subject of the emperor's ;" "A sentiment of my bro- 
ther's ;" more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to beloi^ 
to the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intimated/ nor neces- 
sarily suppbsed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used ; as, ** This house of the governor is very commodious ;" " The 
crown of the king was stolen;" *' That privilege of the scholar was never 
abused." But, {Ster all that can be said for this double genitive, asitla 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use 
of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

Are there any cases in which we use both the eenitive termination and the 
preposition t^ft Give an example. Is this double genitive ever omitted! 

6. 

" That picture of the^ king*8 does ** This estate of the corporation's is 
not much resemble (1.) him." much encumbered." 

* These pictures of the king (2.) *'That is the eldest son of the king 
were sent to him from Itidy." of England's." 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beghming with a participle of the 
present tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case : thus, instead 
of saying, ** What is the reason of this jperson dismissing his servant so 
hastily V* that is, ** What is the reason ot this jftrson in dismissing his ser- 
vant so hastily?" we may say, and perhaps ought to say, ** What is the 
reason of this person's dismissing ot his servant so hastily ?" just as we 
say, ** What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant?" 
So also we say, " I remember it being reckoned a great exploit ;" or, more 
properly, " I remember its being reckoned," &c. The following sentence 
18 correct and proper: " Much will depend on the pupiVs composing ^ but 
more on hvs rfxiding frequently." It would not be accurate to say, "Much 
will depend on ihe pupil composing" &c. We also properly say, ** This 
will be the effect of the pupil t composing frequently ;" instead oi, ^* of the 
pupil composing frequently. 

. " What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily ?" 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it ? 

I 

•* What (3.) can be the cause of the the Hollanders their throwing 

parliament neglecting so im- off the monarchy of Spain, 

portant a business." and their withdrawing entire- 

** Much depends on this rule being ly their allegiance to that 

observed." crown." 

•*The time of William making ** If we alter the situation of any of 

the experiment, at length ar- .the words, we shall presently 

'rived." be sensible of the melody suffer- 

••It is very probable that this as- ing." 

sembly was called, to clear ••Such will ever be the effect of 

some doubt which the king youth associating with viciooi 

had about the lawfulness of companions." 



#« » 
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atrziB vxzz. 

CorrespoDdiof with Murray** Grammar, 
RULE XL 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective i ase. 

In Engliah, the nominative casoi denoting the subject, usually goes before 
tke verb : and the objective case, denoting the object, follows the verb ac- 
tive ; ana it ia the order that determines the case in nouns ; as, ** Alexander 
conquered the Persians.*' But the prommn, having a proper form for each 
of thoee cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before 
the verb ; and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; aa ** Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This position ot the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and 

fovernment to be neglected ; as in the following instances : " Who should 
esteem more than tne wise and good?" ** By the character of those who 
you choose for your friends, your own is Hkely to be formed." Those are 
the persons who he thoug[ht true to his interests." *' Who should I see the 
other day but my old friend?" "Whosoever the court favors."" In all 
these places, it ought to be loAom, the relative being governed in the objective 
ease by the verbs esteem^ choosCf thought^ &c. "He, who, under all proper 
circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend; it 
should be "Am who," &c. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. "He Weeps,". " they muse" &.C., are not transitive. They are, 
therefore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an ac- 
tion. But when this case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
by a preposition or some other word understood; as, "He resided many 
years [that is, /or or during manv years] in that street ;" " He rode several 
miles [that is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day;" 
*'He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great torture." In the 
phrases, "To dream a dream," "To live a virtuous life," "To run a 
race," " To walk the horse," " To dance the child," the verbs certainly 
assume a transitive form, and may not, in these cases, be improperly de- 
nominated transitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English ? How the objoe- 
thre ? Do neuter verbs govern notins and pronouns? In the phrase, " He 
resided many years in that street," how do you parse years t When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may the^ then be called t 

**They loho opulence has made **She that is idle and mischievous, 
proud, and who luxury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot relish the " Who did they send to him on so 
simple pleasures of nature." important an errand ?** 

• You have reason to dread his " That is the friend (4.) who you 
wrath, which one day (1.) will must receive cordially, and who 

destroy ye botii." you cannot esteem too highly." 

•• Who have I reason to love so (2.) •* He invited my brother and I to 
much (2.) as this friend (3.) of see and examine (3.) his li- 

my youth ?" brary." 

•• Ye, who were der.d, hath he ** Ho who committed the offence, 
quickened." you should correct, not I, who 

•« Who did they • entertain co free- am innocent" 

ly?" "We should fear and obey the 

*• The man who he raised from ob. Author of our being, even He 

scurity, is dead." who has power to reward or 

•• Ye only have I known of all the punish us forever." 

families of tlie earth." " They who he had most (5.) in- 

■* He and they we know, but who jured, he had the greatest reason 

(4.) are youf" to love." 



Ct.) Rule X3H1. fl.) Adverb. (3.) Rule XI. (4.) Rule XV. (5.^ 678. ^ 
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1. Some writers, however, use certaiit neater or intransitlTe verbs m if 
they were transitive, putting after them the obiective case, agreeably to tl» 
French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the 
idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. 
The following are some instances of this practice : *' Repenting him of his 
design.'* "The king soon found reason to repent him of his provoking 
Buch dangerous enemies." "The popular lords did not fail to enlarge 
themselves on the subject." *' The nearer his successes approtuAed him to 
the throne." " Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah." " I think it 
by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &.c. " They have 
■pent then: whole time and pains to agree the sacred with the pro£uie 
dironology." 

" Repenting him of his design." Will you repeat the note which shows 
this sentence to be incorrect t 

1. 

** Though he now takes pleasure in before him, the humbler he 

them, he will one day (1.) re- grew." 

penf him (2.) of indulgences so ** It will be very difficult to agree 

unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.) the prin- 

" The nearer his virtues approach- clples he professes." 

ed him to the great example 

2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter or 
intransitive ; as, "I mu^t premise with three circumstances ;" " Those who 
think to ingratiate tDith him by calumniating me." 

" I must premise with three circumstances." Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the rule for it ? 

S. 

** To ingratiate (4.) with some by ** I shall premise with two or three 
traducing others, makes a base general observations." 

and despicable mind." 

3. The neuter verb (5.) is varied like the active ; but, having, in some 
degree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in many instances, of the pas- 
sive form, retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as 
signify some sort of motion, or change of place or condition ; as, ** I am 
come ;" *' I was gone ;" " I am grown ;" *' I was fallen." The following 
examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a 
passive form, instead of^an active one : " The rule of our holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely swerved." " The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant was also ceased.** " Whose number was now amounted to three 
hundred." "This raareschal, upon some discontent, was etitered into a 
conspiracy against his master." " At the end of a compaign, when half 
the men are deserted or killed." It should be, *^have swerved," "had 
ceased," &>c. 

" I am come." Why should not this be " I have come" t 

3. 
**If Aich maxims and such prac- **The mighty rivals are now at 
tices (6.) prevail, what haa length agreed." 

(7.) become of decency and ** The influence of his corrupt ex- 
virtue?" ample was (8.) then entirely 
**I have come, according to the ceased." 

time proposed ; but I have ** He was entered into the con- 
fallen upon an evil hoar." nection before the consequences 

were.considered." 

(1.) Rale XXII. (2.) " repent qf,'' (3.) *• to make agree wJM.** te. 
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RiTLB XV. When two or hiore nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

OO^ The examples which follow may be corrected by this Rule or the/olloW' 
tng Note. 

4. The verb to 5e, through all its variations, has the same case after it as 
that which next precedes it. •* / am he whom they invhed." ** It may be, 
(or, it might have been) he, but it cannot be, (or, could not have been) /.'* 
" /t is impossible to be they." *' /( seems to have been he who conducted 
himself so wisely." " It appeared to be she that transacted the business.'' 
•* I understood it to be him. ' "I believe it to have been them." *' We at 
first took it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not slie.*' 
" He is not the person wlut it seemed he was." *' He is really the person 
tcAo he appeared to be." ** She is not now the woman whom they repre- 
sented her to have been." ** Whom do you fancy him to be ?" By these 
examples, it appears that this substantive verb has no government of case ; 
but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor td the cases ; so that the two 
cases which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next before and 
after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible 
to the learner, by observing, that the words in the cases preceding and fol- 
lowing the verb to be, may be said to be in apposition to each other. Thus, 
4n the sentence, '* I understood it to be him," the words it and him are in 
apposition ; that is, '* they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and exhibit the 
pronoun in a wrong case. *' It might have been him, but there is no proof 
of it." ** Though I was blamed, it could not have been me. ** I saw one 
whom I took to be she." ** She is the person, who I understood it to have 
been." *'lF^o do you think me to be? " TFAom do men say that I am ?" 
** And whom think ve that I am ?" 

Passive verbs, wnich signify naming, &c., have the same case before and 
after them; as, "He was called Caesar;" "She was named Penelope;" 
"Homer is styled the prince of poets;" "James was created a duke;" 
" The general was saluted emperor ;" ** The professor was appointed tutor 
to the prince." 

"I am him whom they. invited." Will you correct this sentence, and 
eive the rule for it I 

4. 

***WeIl may you be afraid; it is (3.) who conducted the business; 

him indeed." but I am certain it was not him." 

" I would act the same part, if I " He so much resembled my bro- 

were him, (1.) or in his situa- iher, that, at first sight, I took 

tion." itto^behe." 

** Search the Scriptures, for in them ** After all their professions, is it 

ye think ye have eternal life ; possible to be them ?" 

, and they are them which testify ** It could not have been her, for 

of me.** she always behaves discreet- 

** Be composed : it is me : you have I v.** 

DO cause for fear.** **If it was not him, who do you 

** I cannot tell who has befriended imagine it to have been ?** 

me, unless it is him from whom ** Who do you think him to be?** 

I have received many benefits.** " Whom do the people say that we 

" I know not whether it were them are ?** 

* When the verb to be is understood, it has the same cnse, before and after it, as 
-when it js expressed; as, " He seems the leader of the party ;" ** He shall continue 
steward;" " They appointed me executor ;*' "I supposed him a man of learning f* 
— that is, ** He seems to he the leader of the party," &c. Nouns in apposition are 
in the same case ; as, " We named the man Ponipey ;" "They may term Charles a 
^jsinoar^, bat they cannot call him a deceiver ;" " Hortensius died a martyi ;" ** The 
gentle Sidney liv^ the shepherd's friend.** 

(1.) Rule XV. (9.) *« tksf vers thsfsrsons,** 
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S. The anzflSary Ut ffOYems the objective case ; as, " Let Mm bewsni:* 
" Let ui judge candidly ;'* *' Let them not presume ;" " Let George Btaif 
Hb lesson." 

<* Let us judge candidly." In what case is u$ f What is the rule t 

5. 

" Whatever (1.) others do, let (2.) ** Let them and we unite to oppose 
thtm and / act wisely." this growing (3.) eviL" 

atrxiH zzz. 

Corresponding with Marray*s Grammar, 
RULE XII. 

The infinitive mood may be governed by verbsy participleSf 
adjectives^ nouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though generally used before the latter verb, is some* 
times properly omitted ; as, '* I heard him say it ;" instead of, " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them, in the 
infinitive mood, without the sign to, are, bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, 
feel, and also let, not used as an auxiUary ; and perhaps a few others ; as, 
" I bade him do it ;" *' Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it ;" " I heard 
him say it ;" " Thou lettest him go." 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infiniv 
tive mood after them, without the sign to ? 

**It is better (4.) live on a lit-' "I need not to solicit him to do a 
tie, (5.) than outlive a good kind action.'* 

deal" **I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

•• You oueht not walk too hastily." lest I should give offence." 

**I wish him not wrestle with his **I have seen some young persons 
' happiness." to conduct themselves very dis- 

creetly." 

1. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distins uished by Itahc characters, is superfluous and improper : 
*' I have observed some satirists to use," &c. " To see so many to make 
■o Uttle conscience of so great a sin." *' It cannot but be a delightful spec- 
tacle to God and angels, to see a young person, besieged by powerful temp- 
tations on every side, to acquit himselfgloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
a^nst the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of 
his age, that is courted by pleasures and honors, by the devil, and ail the 
bewitching vanities of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave stead- 
fiwtly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following places : " I am 
not like other men, to envv the talents 1 cannot reach." ' ' Grammarians have 
denied, or at least doubtea, them to be genuine." *' That all our doings may 
be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in thy eight. 

The infinitive is frequently governed bv adjectives, substantives, and^ar- 
ticiples ; as, '* He is eager to learn ;" " Sne is worthy to be loved ;" ** Tney 
nave a desire to improve ;" ** Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, expressing; 
the action itself which the verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of 
an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in 
different cases : — in the nominative ; as, " To play is pleasant :"— in the 
objective ; as, " Boys love to play;" *^Fot to toiU is present with me; 
but to perform that which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently on the 




confess," &.& 
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*' I KaTtt olMerved some satirista to uae," d&o. What li tneorrtct in this 
aentence ? 

In the expression, " He is eager to learn," will you parse to learn f What 
is the rule ? (1.) *' To play is pleasant." Will you parse ioplay^ and give 
a rule for it ? (1.) " To confess the truth, I was in fault." How is to am- 
feas parsed? What is the rule for it ? (2.) 

1. 

* It is a great support to virtue, ** To see (6.) young persons who are 

when we see a good mind to * courted by heidth and pleasure, 

maintain (3.) its patience and to resist all the allurements 

tranquillity, under injuries and of vice, and to steadily pursue 

afiSiction, and to cordially for- virtue and knowledge, is cheer- 

give its oppressors." ing and delightful to every good 

•• It is the difference of their con- mind.** ^ 

duct, which makes us to ap- ** They acted with so much reserve, 

prove the one, and to reject the that some persons doubted them 

other.*' to he sincere,** (7.) 

** We should not be like many per- ** And the multitude wondered, when 

sons, to (4.) depreciate the vir- they saw the lame to walk, and 

tues we (5.) do not possess.*' the blind to see.** (8.) 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE x!tI. 

In the use of words and phrases lohich, in point of timcy 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
shovld he observed. Instead of saying, "The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away," we 
should say, "The Lord save, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead o^ " I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should he, " I have re- 
membered the fannily more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management of the moods and 
tenses of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
consiBtent. The best rule that can be given, is this very general one—** To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires.** It may, however, be of use 
to give a few examples of irregular construction. ** The last week I in- 
tended to have toritten" is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. . But it is certainly wrong ; 
for now long soever it now is since I thought of vtrriting, to write was then 
present to me, and must still be considered as present, when I bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, '* The last week 
I intended to torite.** The following senfences are also erroneous: **I 
cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business it should have been, 
as it certainly was their interest, to have interposed their good offices.** 
'* There were two circumstances which made it necessary for them to have 
lost no time." " History painters would have found it difficult to have in- 
vented such a species of beings.** Thev ought to be, to interpose, to lose, 
to invent. '* On the morrow, because ne would have known the certainty 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed nim.'* It ought to be, 
'* because he wouM knaw,*^ or, rather, ** being toiUing to know, ** The 
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1.) Rule XIL (3.) Note XII. LVm. (3.) For to maintain read maintain, 

•* »»•." (5.) " they'* (6.) Note XIII. (7.) " their nncarily.** 

** psrsMS who had been lame, wMng! and thoss »hc had been bUndt seeing.** 
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blind man said onto him, Ldrd, that I might receive my stght.** '* If If 
any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead." May, in berth 
places, would have heen better. *' From this biblical knowledge, he ap- 
pears to study the Scriptures with great attention ;" ** to have studied" &c. 
•• I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;*' ♦♦ should 
lose it.'' '* I had rather walk ;" it should be, •* I would rather walk." "It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it ;** it should be, 
" if I could have performed it ;" or, "It would afford me no satisfaction, it I 
could perform it. 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in 
the subjunctive mood, the present and imperfect tenses o&en carrv with 
them a future sense ; and that the auxiliaries should and wouldy in the im- 
perfect times, are used to express the present or iiiture, as well as the past. 

'* I intended to have written." Will you point out the incorrectneffi of 
this sentence, and give a rule for it f 

**The next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportonities, 

he (1.) at school three years." which the imprudence, weak- 

** And he that tooa dead (2.) sat up, ness, or necessities of princes 

and began to speak." afford it, to extend its author- 

**I should be obliged to him, if ity." 

he vnll gratify me in that par- ** Fierce as he moved, his silver 
ticular." shads resound." 

'*And the multitude wondered, "They maintained that scriptnre 
when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head.** 

the lame walk, and the blind **Jobn will earn his wages when 
seeing." (3.) his service is completed.** 

** I have compassion on the mul- ** Ye will not come unto me thai 
titude, because they continue ye might have life.** 

with me now three days.** " Be that as it will, he cannot justi^ 

** In the treasury belonging to the fy his conduct** 

cathedral in this city 1$ pre- **I have been at London a yeaTff* 
served (4.) with the greatest and seen the king last sum* 

veneration, for upwards of six mer.** 

hundred years, a dish which **Afler we visited London, we re- 
they pretend to be made of turned, content and Uiankful, 

emerald.** to our retired and peacefbl 

'^The court of Rome gladly laid habitation.** 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
following form — to write, to be writing, and to he written — always denote 
something contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or subsequent 
to it ; but when verbs of that mood are expressed as follows — to have heen 
writing, to have ton«c«, and to have been written — they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought 
' to be of importance ; for, if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be suf- 
ficient to direct us in the relative application of these tenses. 

The follovnng sentence is properly and analogically expressed: * 'I found 
him better than I expected to find him.*' " Expected to have found him,** 
is irreconcilable aHke to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followed by the 
present, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive 
an error in this expression — ** It is long since I commanded him to have done 
it i" yet "expected to have found," is no better. It is as clear that the 
finding must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must be 
posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put in the perfect 
tense of the infinitive mood : " It would have afibrded me great pleasure, as 
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<Vften 88 I #flected upon it, U have been the messenger of such intelligence." 
As the message, in tnis instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not 
contemporary with it, the verb expressive of the message must denote that 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and 
the pleasure had been referred to as contemporary, the subsequent verb 
would, with equal propriety, have been put in the present of the niiinitive ; 
as, *' It would have anorded me great pleasure, to be the messenger of such 
intelligence." In the former instance, the phrase in question is equivalent 
to these words—** If I had been the messenger;" in tne latter instance, to 
this expression — ** Being the messenger." 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb oughtj the perfect of the infinitive must always be 
used ; as, " He ought to luive done it." When we use this verb, this is the 
only possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
bell But t^re are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain, 
that the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when 
the verb which governs it is in the past time. Though this cannot be ad- 
mitted, in the instances which are controverted under this rule, or in any in- 
stances of a similar nature ; yet there can be no doubt that, in many cases, 
in which the thing referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be pro- 
per and allowable. We may say, ** From a conversation I once had with 
him, he appeared to have studied Homer with great care and judgment." It 
would be proper also to say, "From his conversation, he appears to have 
studied Homer with great care and judgment ;" " I'hat unhappy man is sup- 
posed to have died by violence." These examples are not only consistent 
with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the 
governing verb only, that marks what is called the absolute time ; the tense 
of the verb governed marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive mood have no 
lenses, no relative distinctions of present, past and future, is inconsistent 
with just grammatical views of the subject. That these verbs associate with 
verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their 
'own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, 
or future, the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, according as 
the thing signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, or present 
with the thing denoted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The 
point of time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; since 
present, past, and future, are completely applicable to them. ' 

We shall conclude" our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the infinitive after the govern- 
ing verb, yet there are particular cases in which it would be better to give 
the expression a different form. Thus, instead of saying, ** I wish to have 
written to him sooner," " I then wished to have wntten to hira sooner," 
** He will one day wish to have written sooner ;" it would be more per- 
spicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say, ** I wish that I had written to hira sooner," ** I then wish- 
ed that I had written to him sooner," ** He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should tne justness of these strictures be ndmitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use of the «ast infinitive ; as we 
may perceive by a few examples: ** It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtuous." '* To have 
deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified him for repenting 
at all." •* They will then see, that to have faithfully performed their duty, 
would have been their greatest consolation." 

** I expected to have loimd him." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
8 rule for it f What tense of the infinitive must be used to express past time 
with the defective verb ought f Give an example. Is it proper ever to i 
the perfect of the infinitive after the governing verb t Give an example. 
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*I parpoie to ga to London in a 
few months, and after I shall 
JiniBk (1.) mj business there, 
to proceed (2.) to America." 

"These prosecutions of William 
seem to he the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by the court 
during the time that the use of 
parliaments was suspended." 

** From the little conversation I had 
with him, he appeared to have 
heen a man of letters." 

*I always intended to have retoard- 
ed my son according to his 
merit" 

*It would, on reflection, have given 
me great satisfaction, to relieve 
him from that distressed situa- 
tion." 

*It required so much care, that I 
thought I should have lost it 
before I reached home." 

"^We have done no more than it 
was our duty to have done." 

*He would have assisted one of his 
firiends, if he could do it with- 
out injuring the other; but as 
that could not have heen done, 

he avoided all interference." * 

• 

^Must it not he expected that he 
would have defended an au- 
thority, which had been so 



long ezerdied without eontn^ 
versy?"(a) 

** These enemies of Christianity 
were confounded, whilst tfaey 
were expecting to have foima 
an opportunity to have betrayed 
its author." 

**Hi8 sea-sickness was so great, 
that I often feared he would 
have died before our arrival" 

** If these persons had intended to 
deceive, they would have token 
care to have avoided what wookl 
expose them to the objectioni 
of^ their opponents." 

** It was a pleasure to have received 
his approbation of my labora 
for which I cordially thanked 
him." 

'*It would have afforded me sUfl 
greater pleasure, to receive his 
approbation at an earlier period; 
but to receive (4.) it at all, r^ 
fleeted credit upon me." 

**To be censured by him, would 
soon have proved an insuper- 
able discouragemont.** 

** Him portioned maids, apprenticed 
orphans blest. 

The young who loior, and the old 
who res£" 

** The doctor, in his lecture, said, that 
fever always produced thirst** 



BUZiS ZZV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 

RULE XIV. 

Active participles from active transitive verbs govern the 

objective case. 

** Esteeming (5.) theiridves wise, in some degree, they as enemies 

they became fools.'* to me ; and he as a suspicions 

'•Suspecting not only ye, but they friend." 

also, I was studious to avoid aU ** From Iiaving exposed (7.) hisself 

intercourse." too freely, in different climates, 

**I could not avoid considering, (6.) he entirely lost his health." 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; for the present parti* 
dple, with the definite article the before it, becomes a substantive, and must 
have the preposition of after it ; as, " These are the rules of grammar, by the 
observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It would not-be pn^wr to 
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ny, '*by tbe obaenring which," nor, " by obsenrmg of which ;" but Um 
phrase, without either article or preposition, would be right; as, ''by 6b' 
serving which." The article a or ait has the same eflfect ; as, " This was 
a-betraying of the trust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from too nature and idiom of our language, and from as 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded : namely, that a word which 
nas the article before it, and the possessive preposition ojT after it, must be a 
noon ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not 
to have the reg^imen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort 
of words, that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule : " He was 




mortifying of" or, "by continually mortifying our corrupt affections." 
" Thev laul out themselves towards the advancing and promoting the good 
of it ;" ** towards advancing and promoting the good." " It is an over- 
yaluing[ ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our 
capacities;" "it is overvaluing ourselves," or, "an overvaluing of our- 
selves." " Keeping of one day m seven," &c. ; it ought to be, "the keep- 
ing of one day," or, " keepine one day." 

A phrase in which the artic^ i^recedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meaning as would be conveved by the participle without the article and 
preposition. " He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the 
philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed the 
pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, 
for the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies 
for the other^ we should previously consider whether they are perfectly 
similar in the sentiments they convey. 

" By the observing of which." Will you parse observing t Rule for it t 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with propriety ? Would it be 
proper tP omit one of them only ? 

1 

*'By observing of truth, you will to be the most advantageously 

command esteem, as well as situated for gaining of wisdom, 

secure peace." Poverty turns our thoughts too 

**He prepared them for this event, much upon the supplying our 

by the sending to them proper wants ; and riches upon the en- 

infbrmation." joying our superfluities." 

** A person may be great or rich ** Pliny, speaking of Cato tlie Cen^ 

by chance ; but cannot be wise 8or*s disapproving the Grecian 

or good without the taking pains orators, expressed himself thus.** 

for it** ** Propriety of pronunciation is the 

** Nothing could have made her giving to every word that sound, 

so unhappy, as the marrying which the most polite usage 

a man who ^ possessed such of the language appropriates 

principles.** to it** 

** The changing times and seasons, ** 7%e not attending (1.) to this rak, 

the removing and setting up is the cause (2.) of a very com- 

kings, belong to Providence mon error.** 

alone.** ** This was in fact a converting the 

** The middle station of life seems deposit to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the effect of 
the article and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun and partici- 
ple, when they are similarly associated ; as, " Much depends on their chterw* 

(L) Bole VL (3.) Eule XV. 

11 
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wg of the nile, and error will be the consequence of their negUetimg of itr 
ioatead of " Uieir observins^ the rule, and their neglecting it." We shall pur* 
ccive this more clearly, it wc substitute a noun <br the pronouiT ; as, ** Much 
depends upon Tyro' s observing o/"lhe rule," &c. But, as this constniclion 
sounds rather harshly, it would, in general, be better to express the senti- 
ment in the I'ollowhig, or some other form : '* Much depends on the rvle't 
being cbierved ; and error will be the conseanence on it» being neglected:" 
or, ** on observing the rule ;" and, ** of neglecting it.'* This remark may 
be applied to several other modes of expression to be found in this work; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the 
most eligible, on account of their unpleaifiant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions Uke the following : " Informing of 
his sentences, he was very exact;" ** From, calling ojf names, he proceed^ 
to blows." But this is incorrect lan^aee ; for prepositions do not, like arti- 
cles and pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a substao* 
tive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, " by observing which." And 
yet the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase 
in the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or an- 
derstood ; as, ^*^j promising muchj and performing btU little^ we b^wme 
despicable ;" ** He studied to avoid expretaing himself too severely*^ 

** Much depends on their observing of the rule." Would this sentence 
be correct if tne preposition of were omitted ? Will you repeat the note t 

2. • 
** There will be no danger of their the directions, that we lost OQi 

(1.) spoiling their faces, or of way." 

their gaining converts.** ** In tracing of his history, we diSi 

**For hit avoiding that precipice, cover little that is worthy of 

he is indebted to his friend*s imitation.** 

care.*' •* By reading of books written by 

** It was from our misunderstanding tlie best authors, his mind be* 

came highly improved.*' 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes difierent 
in their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It 
is frequently said, "He begun," for "he began;*' "He run,** for "he 
ran;** " He drunk," for " he drank;*' the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the imperfect tense 
instead of the participle ; as, "I had wrote," for " I had written ;*' " I was 
chose,*' for " I was chosen ;" " I have eat," for " I have eaten." " Hia 
words were interwove with sighs ;" " were intermovenV " He would have 
spoke;" " spoicft." "He hath bore vyritness to his faithful servants;" 
" borne" "By this means he overrun his guide ;" ^* overran." ** The sun 
has rose ;** *^ risen" " His constitution has been greatly shook, but his 
mind is too strong to be shook by such causes ;" " shaken" in both places. 
"They were verses wrote on glass;" ** written." "Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true happiness ;" it ought to be, " mistahen." 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted by changing ed 
into t; as, "In good behavior he is not surpast by any pupil of the school ;" 
" She was much distrest;" they ought to be, *' surpass^," ^* distressed." 

Is it correct to say, "He begun" ? What is vn-ong in the expression? 
/ Will you repeat Note 3 ? Can the participle ending in ed be contracted tot, 
with propriety ? 

3. 
** By too eager pursuit, he run a " He was greatly heated, and drank 
great risk of being disappoint- with avidity.** 

ed.** (2.) ** Though his conduct was, in Bome 

**He had not long enjoyed repose, respects, exceptionable, yet ha 

before he begun to be weary of dared not commit so great an 

having nothing to do.** offence as that which wai pro- 

nosed to him.*' 
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•A seeoncl dilo^ hmdng Ham <*Hi8 resolatioa wu too •tronf 

o*ernin« to be shook bj slight opposi* 

And the monks finished what the tion.** 

Goths begun.*' ** He was not mach restrained afier- 

'*If some events had not fell out wards, having took improper 

very unexpectedly, I should liberties at first** 

have been present** ** He has not yet wore ofi" the rough 

** He would have went with us, had manners which he brought with 

he been invited.** him.** 

**He returned the goods which he **You who have forsook your 

had stole, and made all the re- fi-iends, are entitled to no coo- 

paration in his power.** fidence.** 

■^T^bcy have chose the part of honor **They who have bore a part in 

and virtue.** the labor, shall share the re- 

** His vices have weakened his mind, wards.** 

and broke his health.** ** When the rules have been waa- 

" He had mistook his true interest, tonly broke, there can be no 

and found himself forsook by plea for favor.** 

his former adherents.** ** He writes as the best authors 

*'The bread that has been eat is would have wrote, had they 

soon forgot.** writ on the same subject** 

^'No contentions have arose amongst **He heapt up great riches, but past 

them since their reconciliation.** his time miserably.** 

** Tho cloth liad no seam, but was ** He talkt and stampt with such 

wove throughout** vehemence, that he was sus- 

* The French language is spoke in pected to be insane.** 

every state in Europe. 

Bvz.a zzvzx. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, 
SfC, require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
active or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb ; as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spohe unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
the rule. *' He must not expect to find study agreeable always ;" " always 
agreeable.'* *' We always find them ready when we want them;'* *' we 
find them always ready," &c. ** Dissertations on the prophecies which have 
remarkably been fulfilled ;" " which have been remarkably,"^ ^ ** Instead of 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better;" ** Instead of looking 
down contemptuously ^ 6z,c., we should thankfully look up" &.C. ** If thou 
art blessed naturally with a §ood memory, continually exercise it;" " na- 
turally blessed," &c. " exercise it continualltf" 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
distance after it ; sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes af- 
ter them both ; as in the following examples : *' Vice always creeps bv de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by which we 
are at last completely bound." *' He encouraged the English barons to carry 
their opposition farther ;** ** They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure tne realm forever ;** instead of, ** to carry farther their opposition ;* 
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tod " to abjure ibrever the realm." " He has genenUv bieen reckoned a 
honeat man;" " The book may alvoayt be had at such a place ;" in pre* 
ference to *' has been generally," and " may be always." ** These rules 
will be clearly understood, after they have been diligently studied," is pre- 
ferable to, '* These rules will clearly be understood, alter they have dUigentUf 
been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
determinate rule can be given for the placing of adverbs, on all occasions. 
The ^neral rule may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and per- 
fpicuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word that adds 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
noun ; as, '* There is a person at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in 
the house ;" which would be as well, or better, expressed by sajdng, '* A 
person is at the door;" " Some thieves are in the house." Sometime, it 
18 made use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence ; as, 
" There waa a man sent from God, whose name was John." When it is 
applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominadve 
case ; as, '* The man stands there." 

What word is misplaced in the sentence, "He must not e^>ect to find 
study agreeable always" ? Will you correct the sentence, and give the Role 
for the position of adverbs ? How is the adverb sometimes placed with re- 
spect to the verb f With respect to the auxiliary ? 

** He was pleasing not often^ (1.) be- ** So well educated a boy gXYea great 

cause he was vain.*' hopes to his fricndsi** 

** William nobly acted^ though he **Not only he found her employ- 
was imsuccessful." ed, but pleased and tranquil 

•* We may happily live^ though our also." 

possessions are small." ** We always should prefer our doty 

■* From whence (2.) we may date to our pleasure." 

likewise the period of tliis ** It is impossible continually to be 

event" at work." 

"It cannot be impertinent or ri- '*The heavenly bodies are in mo- 

diculous, therefore, to remon- tion perpetually.** 

Btrate." •* Having not known, or having not 

^ He offered an apology, which not considered, the measures pro- 
being admitted, he became sub- posed, he failed of success." 
missive.** ** My opinion was given on rather 

** These things should be never a (5.) cursory perusal of the 

separated." book.** 

** Unless he have more government ** It is too common with mankind, 

of himself, he will be always to be engrossed and overcome 

discontented.** totally, by present events." 

'^ Never (3.) sovereign was (4.) so **When the Romans were pressed 

much beloved by the people.** with a foreign enemy, the 

** He was determined to invito back women contributed all their 

the king, and to call together rings and jewels voluntarily, to 

his friends.** assist the government^ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb; as, "I never was 
there ;" "He never comes at a proper time." When an auxiliary is used, 
it is placed indifferently, either before or after this adverb ; as, " He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages : " Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift." " If I make my nands never so cleaiL*' " Charm he 
never so wisely.** The word ever would be more suitable to the 
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How 18 the adverb never generally placed with respect to the rerb f Ghoe 
an example. Give an example where the word never is improperly uaed 
iostead of ever. 

1. 

''Tliey could not persaade him, **IfBome persons* opportunities were 
though they were never so elo- never so favorable, they would 

quent.'* be indolent to improve them.'* 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place where is often 
tised instead of the pronouns relative and a preposition. *' They framed a 
pretestation, where they repeated all their former claims ;*' i. e. " in which 
they repeated.'* *' The kmg was still determined to run forwards, in the 
same course where he was already, by his precipitate career, too fataUv ad- 
vanced ;** L e. '* tn which he was.** But it would be better to avoid this 
mode of expression. 

The'adverbs Aence, thenect and toAence, imply a preposition ; for they sig- 
nify , * ' from this place , * ' * ' from that place , * * * ' from wnat place.* * It seems, 
therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper to join a preposition with them, 
because it is superfluous ; as, ** This is the leviathan, from whence the wits 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;** " An ancient author prophe- 
sies from hence.** But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition /rom so often used in construction with them, that the omis- 
sion of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs Aere, there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs sig- 
nifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither, whither ; as, '* He 
came here hastily;** '*They rode there with speed.** They should be, 
•' He came hUher ;** " They rode thither,'' &c. 

" They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former daims.** 
Will you correct this sentence, and repeat Note 2 ? 



*■ He drew np a petition, where he ** Greorge is active ; he walked 

too freely represented his own there in less than an hour.** 

merits.** (1.) 

** His follies had reduced him to a ** Where are you all going in sneh 

situation where he had much to haste?** 

fear, and nothing to hope.** ** Whither have they been since 

** It is reported that the prince will they lefl the city ?*' 

come here to-morrow.*' 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : " In 
1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, since when it has begun 
to increase in those countries as a religious order;** L e. "since v^ich 
time,*' "A Uttle while, and I shall not see you;** i. e. " a short time,'* 
** It is worth their while ;'* i. e. " it deserves their time and pains.** But 
this use of the word rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may 
be said of the phrase, '* To do a thing anyhow ;** i. e. " in any manner : ' 
or, '* somehow ;** i. e. "in some manner.^* "Somehow, worthy as these 
people are, they are under the influence of prejudice.*' 

Will you repeat this note, and give an example under itf 

3. 

'* Charles left the seminary too ** Nothing is bettor worth the while 

early, since when he has (3.) of )roung persons, than the 

made very litUe improvs- aoquiiition of^ knowledge and 

ment" (2.) virtue." 



a) RaleXXn. (3.) **eiiiAMia«lKfliibti'*lbe.; or, ** smI JUf Jfiict tw 
fte. (2)**tkeUmeM4eUmUi9nvi,**k», 
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Corresponding with Marray*s Grammar, 
RULE XVI. 

Thjo ntgativeSf in the same simple sentence, are equivalent 
to an c^rmative ; as, " Nor did they not perceive him f 
i. e. ** They did perceive him." 

It is better to expreos an affirmation by a regular affirmative, than by two 
separate negatives, as in the former sentence ; but when one of the nega- 
tives is joined to another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead of one ; 
■8, in the following instances : *' I never did repent of doing good, nor shall 
not now;" **nor shall I now." *' Never no imitator grew up to his 
author ;" *' never did any,** &c. " I cannot by no means allow him what 
his argument must prove;" **I cannot by any means," &c. ; or, "lean 
hf no means" " Nor let no comforter approach me ;" '* nor let any com- 
forter," &c. " Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, bo 
more than we oomqionly apprehend danger from thunder or earthquakes;" 
it should be, **any more. ''Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than 
Raphael, were not bom in republics;" ''Neither Ariosto, Tasso, imnt 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was bom in a republic." 

Should we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two separate 
negatives f Will you give an example of the improper use of two negatives? 

* Neither riches nor honors, nor no ** Do not interrupt me yourselvo^ 

such perishing goods, can satisfy nor let no one disturb mj retire- 

the desires of an immortal ment" 

spirit** ** These people do not judge wise- 

^ Be honest, nor take no shape nor ly, nor take no proper measure 

semblance of disguise." to effect their purpose.*' 

** We need not, nor (1.) do not, con- ** The measure is so exceptionable, 

fine his operations to narrow that we cannot by no means 

limits.** permit it'* 

**! am resolved not to comply with ** I have received no infbrmatioa on 

the proposal, neither at present, the subject, neUher from him 

nor at any other time." nor from his friend.*' 

** There cannot be nothing more ** Precept nor discipline is not so 

insignificant than vanity.'* forcible as example.** 

** Nothing never affected her so ** The king nor the, queen was 

much, as this mbconduct of not all deceived in fha busiF 

her child.'* ness.'* 

BVXiB Z. 

Corresponding with Murray^s Orammar, 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being used instead of 
the objective : "Who servest thou under?" •'Who do you speak tot" 
*• We are still much at a loss who civil power belongs to." " Who dost 
thou ask for ?" " Associate not with those who none can speak well oV* 
In all these places, it ought to be, " whom" 
The prepositions to and for are often understood, chiefly before the pie 
DiiB : as, " Give me the book ;" *' Gret me some paper ;" that is, " to mey** 

r^^ — ^ — -- — - — ^ ■■■■■ 
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^f^r me/' " Wo is me ;" i. e. " to 
L c. **/«"» England." 



me." ** He was banished England ; 



>• 



** Who do you speak to ?" Will you correct this sentence, and explain 
why it is wrong ? *' Give me the book." What is understood in this sen- 
tence ? 



to f Who does he offer such 
language to?" 

"It was not he that they were so 
angry wiih." 

•* What concord can subsist between 
those who commit crimes, and 
they (2.) who abhor them ?" 

" The person who I travelled with, 
has sold the horse which he rode 
on during our journey." 

*' It is not I he is enj^aged with." 

" Who did he receive that intelli- 
gence from ?" 



•* We are all accountable creatures, 

each for Ats«c?/'." 
*• They wilUngly, and of <Actrf€Z«e», 

endeavored to make up the dif* 

ference." 
*' He laid the suspicion upon some- 
body, I know not w/to in the 

company." 
"I. hope it is not I viko (1.) he is 

displeased with." 
" To poor we, there is not much 

hope remaining." 
" Does that boy know who he speaks 

1. The preposition is oflen separated from the relative which it ffovems ; 
as, "Whom wilt thou give it to ?" instead of, '* To uJhom wilt thou give 
it ?*' ** He is an author whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is 
too polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers 
are the first that mform them of" This is an iduom to which our language 
is strongly inclined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition before 
the relative is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much 
better with the solemn and elevated style. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it t 

1. 
'* To have no one whom we heartily "He is a friend whom I am highly 
wish well to, and whom we are indebted to." 

warmlv concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to con- 
nect cUfferent prepositions with the same noun ; as, " To suppose the zodiac 
and planets to be efficient of, and antecedent (o, themselves." This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and should generally 
be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exactness of 
expression must take place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition from the noun which it governs f 
When may it be admitted 7 

2. 
" On these occasions, the pronoun is " They were refused entrance into, 
governed by (3.) and consequently ana forcibly driven from, the 

agrees with, the preceding word." house." 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be expressed by different 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Thus 
we sav, '* To converse with a person, t^/wn a subject, in a house," &c. 
We also say, ** We are disappointed ©/"a thing," when we cannot get it, 
** and disappointed in it," when we have it, and find it does not answer our 
expecrations. But two different prepositions must be improper in the same 
constructions, and in the same sentence; as, " The combat between thirty 
French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two prepositions the pre- 
ference is to be given, aii both are used promiscuously, and custom has not 
decided in favor of either of them. We say, " Expert at," and " Expert in 
a thin^;" "Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes;" "Expert in 
deception." 

{L> "ioaAMftom.0 (S.) «ttoM.» (S.) «bf tlMpiMidin(Wfwi,uileQRN^uM(l«««Nai5iMk4 
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When praiMRtions are sabjomed to doods, they are generally the niM 
that are sabjoined to the Terbs from which the nouns are derived ; as, " A 
GompUance loitA," *' to comply with;** *' A disposition to tyranny," "dis* 
posed to tyrannize.*' 

Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a 
different preposition ? 

3.. 
"We are often disappointed o/" things, pany, but have always hitherto 

^ which, before possession, prom- been disappointed in that pleas- 

ised much enjoyment." ure.' 

" I have frequently desired their com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of great im- 
portance, we shall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety 
m the application of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition of, " He is resolved of going to the 
Persian court ,*" "on going," &.c. '* He was totally dependent of tM Papal 
crown ;" " on the Papal,*^ &c. " To call of a person," and ** to wait of 
him;" "on a person," &c. "He was eager of recommending it to his 
fellow-citizens ; " in recommending," &c. Of is sometimes omitted, and 
sometimes inserted, after toorthy; as, " It is worthy observation," or, "of 
observation." But it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences : " The emulation, who should serve their country best, no longer 
subsists among them, but (/who should obtain the most lucrative command!" 
" The min hath been falling of a long time ;" " falling a long time." "It 
is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and characters of men ;" 
"decides the fortune," or, *' concerning the fortune." "He found the 
greatest difficulty of writing ;" " in writmg." " It might have given me a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste of a thing imphes actual enjoyment 
of it ; but a taste /or it, implies onlv a capacity for enjoyment. " This had 
a much greater share of ^inciting him, than any regard after his Other's 
commands ;" " share in inciting," and " regard to his father^s," &c. 

2d. 
your 
&c. 

betrayed 

" A great change to the better:" ^Jjor the better." " Your prejudice to 
my cause ;" ^^ against.^* " The linglish were very different people then 
to what they are at present ;" ^^frorn what," &c. " In compliance to the 
declaration ;" " with" &c. " It is more than they thought for ;" " thought 
of." " There is no need for it ;" ^^ of it." For is superfluous in the phrase, 
" More than he knows /or." " No discouragement for the authors to pro- 
ceed ;" " to the authors," &c. " It was perfectly in compUande to some 
persons ;" " with." " The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" 
"diminution of" and " derogation from" 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon, " Reconciling him- 
self with the king." " Those things which have the greatest resemblance 
with each other, frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," &c. " The 
history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above in- 
stances, it should be " to" instead of " with" " It is a use that, perhaps, 
I should not have thought on ;" " thought of." "A greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it ;" 
" in it." ** Intrusted to persons on v^hom the parliament could confide;" 
"in whom." " He was made much on at Argos;" "much of." "If 
policy can prevail upon force ;" " over force." " I do likewise dissent with 
the examiner ;" ''from." 

4th, With respect to the prepositions in, from, &c. " They should be in- 
formed in some parts of his character ;" " about " or " concerning." " Upon 
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DOold not foibear from appointing the pope," &c. ** A Btrict obserraneo 
after times and ftaiiions ;" '' of times." *' The character which we may now 
vahie oarselvea by dravriDs /' '* uvim drawing." " Neither of them shall 
make me swerve out of the path y' **from the path." ** Ye hUnd guides, 
which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, '* which strain 
out a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the meanms of the phrase. 

The preposition amon^ generally implies a number of things. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with the word every, which is in the singu- 
lar number; as, ** Which is found among every species of hberty," " The 
opinion seems to gain giound among every body." 

" He is resolved of going to the Persian court." Will you correct this 
sentence? "You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving per- 
sons." How should this sentence be altered ? 

** Reconciling himself with the king." What inaccuracy is there in this 
sentence? "Ihey should be informed in some parts of his character." 
Will you correct this sentence ? 



4. 



'* She finds a difficulty of fixing her 

mind." 
"Her sobriety is no derogation to 

her understanding." 
" There was no water, and he died 

for (1.) thirst." 
'* We can fiillv confide on (2.) none 

but the tniiy good." 
" I have no occasion of his services." 
** Many have profited from good ad- 
vice." 
''Many ridiculous practices have 

been brought in vogue." 
** The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance to earnest entreaty." 
''This is a principle in unison to our 

nature. 
'• We should entertain no prejudices 

to simple and rustic persons." 
" They are at present resolved of 

doing their duty." 
*' That bo^ is known under the name 

of the idler." 
"Though conformable with custom, 

it is not warrantable." 
** This remark is founded in truth." 
** His parents think on him and his 

improvements, with pleasure and 

hope." 
" His excuse was admitted of by (3.) 

his master." 
•* What went ye out for to see ?" 
" There appears to have been a mil- 

hon men brought into the field." 
'* His present was accepted of by his 

friends." 
" More than a thousand of men were 

destroyed." 
"It is my reciuest that he will be 

{)articular in speaking to the fol- 
owing points. 
" The Saxons reduced the greater 
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part of Britain to their own 
power." 

He lives opposite the royal ex- 
change." 

Their house is situated to the north- 
east side of the road." 

The performance was approved of 
by all who understood it." 

He was accused with having acted 
unfairly." 

She has an abhorrence to all de- 
ceitful conduct." 

They were some distance (4.) from 
home, when the accident hap- 
pened." 

His deportment was adapted for 
conciliating regard." 

My father writes me very fi:e- 
quently." 

Tneir conduct was agreeable with 
their profession." 

We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We shall 
write up stairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the aftefnoon." 

The politeness of the world has 
the same resemblance with 
benevolence, that the shadow 
has with its substance." 

He had a taste of such studies, and 
pursued them earnestly." 

When we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we can 
have no reUsh for those of vice." 

How happy it \a to know how we 
live at times by one*s self, to 
leave one's self m regret, toj&nd 
one's self again with pleasure ! 
The world is then less necessary 
for us." 

CiviUty makes its way among 
every kmd of persons." 
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5. The praporitioii to is made use of before noons of place, ithn tejr 
follow yerbs and participles of motion ; as, ** I went to London ;" ** I am 
gmng to town." But the preposition at is generally used after the nentw 
verb to be; as, ** I have been cU London ;" "I was at the place appointed;" 
*'I shall be at Paris." We likewise say, "He touched, arrived at any 
place." The preposilion in is set before countries, cities, and large towns; 
as, " He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before vil- 
lages, single houses, and cities which are in distant coimtries, at is used ; 
as, " He lives at Hackney ;" *' He resides at Montpelher." 

It is a matter of indifference, with respect to the pronoun arte another, 
whether the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, or before 
them both. We may say, "They were jealous of one another;" or, 
" They were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ; as, eaxepting, reapeding^ 
tomdiingf eoneemingt according. " They were ail in fJEuilt except or eauxjA- 
ing him./* 

liow is the preposition to used with nouns of place ? Give an example. 
Are participles ever used as prepositions ? Give an example. 

5. 

" I have been to London, after hav- and are going for Liverpool 

ing resided a year at France ; They intend to reside some time 

and I now live at IsUngton." in Ireland." 

"They have just landed in Hull, 

BVZill ZX. 

Oorresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XVIIL 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood and 
tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case* 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further display its 
utility. " If he prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his professions, he 
will succeed ;" *' if he prefers." " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, 
is inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;" "and 
to voant compassion." " The parliament addressed the king, and has been 
prorogued the same day ;" " and vhis prorogued." " His wealth and him 
bid adieu to each other ;" " and he." " He entreated us, my comrade and 
I, to live harmoniously ;" " comrade and me.** " My sister and her were 
on good terms;" "and she.** "We often overlook the blessings which 
are in our possession, and are searching after those which are out of our 
reach ;" it ought to be " and search after." 

" His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." Will you correct this 
sentence, and give the rule for Conjunctions ? 

" Profesdng regard, and to act " To be moderate in our views, and 

(1.) dinerently, discover a base proceeding temperately in the 

mind." pursuit of^them, is the best way 

" Did he not tell me his fault, and to ensure success." 

entreated me to forgive him ?" " Between him and I there is some 

" My brother and him are tolerable disparity of years ; but none be- 

grammarians." tween him and she." 

** If he understand the subject, and " By forming themselves on fantas- 

attends to it industriously, he can tic models, and ready to vie with 

scarcely fail of success." one another in the reigning fol- 

** You and us enjoy many privileges." lies, the young begin with being 

"She and him are very unhappily ridiculous, and end with being 

connected." vicious and immoral." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, firequently made to connect differeut moodf 
and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances, the nominative must generaIly»iC 
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■01 ahri^s^ be repeated, which i» not necessary, though it msr be done, 
Older the conetmetion to which the rule refers. We may say, " He livet 
temperately, and he should live temperately ;" " He may return, but he 
mSl not contvHMef^ '* She too* proud, though she is now humble :*' but it 
is obvious, that, in such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and 
that, by this means, the latter members of these sentences are rendered not 
BO strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are which come under this 
rule. When, in the progress of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to 
the negative form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resumed ; as, *' He is rich, but he is not respectable." 
There appears to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, 
and resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted by a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences may therefore bo 
improved : ** An^er glances into the breast of a wise man, but will rest only 
in the bosom of fools ;" "but rests only;" or, "but it wUl rest only." 
" Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her worth were 
really known ;" ** and she would." *' The world begins to recede, and 
will soon disappear ;" " and it will." 

Do conjunctions ever connect different moods and tenses of verbs f What 
case must generally be repeated in such instances ? Give an example. 



"We have met with many disap- great riches, but do not command 

pointments; and, if life continue, esteem." 

shall (1.) probably meet with "Our seasons of improvement are 
many more." short, and, whether used or not, 

•• Rank may confer influence, but will will soon pass away.' ' 

^.) not necessarily produce vir- " He might have been happy, and is 
tue." now (3.) fully convinced of it." 

" He does not want courase, but is "Learning strengthens the mind, and 
defective in sensibility.'*^ if properly applied, will improve 

" These people have indeed acquired our morals too." 

BVZiB ZZVZXZ. 

Ck)nrespondinK with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub' 
junctivCf mood after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used ; as, ^^ If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be pardoned, 
unless he repentJ^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. **As virtue advances^ 
so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, because he is tem- 
perate.** 



The conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whether, &c., generally require 
the subjunctive mood after them; as, "7/" thou be afflicted, repine not;" 

«« T^.MtA-K Vta oT/vitmA xrot wrill T tniet in liim •" " fTfl p.nnnot hft ftlftHn. 9/.nJt>»» 




when the sentence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative ; as, 
" Though he is poor, he is contented." 
The following example may, in some measure, serve to illustrate the dis- 
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tinetkNi between the tubjunctive and the indicative mooda : " ^01^ h 
were divinelv inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, ividk 
tupreme authority ; though he were endued with supernatural powers, tni 
could, therefore, nave confirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles; 
yet, in compliance with the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned." That oar Saviour wm 
divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are positions that 
are here taken for granted, as not admitting the least doubt ; they woald 
therefore have been better expressed in the indicative mood: ** TTtimgk he 
was divinely inspired ; though he vfoe endued with supernatural powers." 
The subjunctive is used m the like improper manner, in the following 
example : ** Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the things 
which he suffered." But, in a similar passage, the indicative, with great 
propriety, is employed to the same purpose ; '* Though he wa$ rich, yet£Mr 
your sakes he became poor." 

What conjunctions generally require the subjunctive mood after them t 

" If he acquires (1.) riches, they will '* Though he were her friend, he did 

corrupt his mind, and be useless not attempt to justify her coa- 

to others." duct." - 

"Though he urges me yet more " Whether he improve or not, I can 

earnestly, I shall not comply, not determine." 

unless he advances more forcible " Though the fact be extraordinary, 

reasons." it certainly did happen." 

"I shall walk in the fields to-day, "Remember what thou wert, and 

unless it rains." be (3.) humble." 

" As the governess were (2.) present, "O that his heart was tender, and 

the children behaved properly." susceptible of the woes of others." 

" She disapproved the measure, be- " Shall then this verse to fUture age 

cause It were very improper." pretend, 

" Though he be high, he hath respect Thou wert my guide, philoBopher, 

to the lowly." and friend t" 

1. Lest and that, annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood; as, ''Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty;" 
" Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee ; " Take heed that thou spesft 
not to Jacob." 

If, with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the subjnnctiye 
mood ; as, ''Ifhedobut touch the hilLs, they shall smoke ;" " ifhe 5e tel 
discreet, he will succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified ; as, " /jf, in this expression, he 
does but jest, no ofience should be taken;" *^If she is hut sincere, I am 
happy." The same distinction applies to the following forms of expression: 
" It he do submit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he does submit, he 
is not convinced ;" "If thou do not reward this service, he will be discou- 
raged ;" " If thou dost heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the offence." 

When do lest and tJiat require the subjunctive mood after them ? When 
does t/ require the subjunctive ? When the indicative f 

1. 

" Despise not any condition, lest it abilities, he is worthy of atten? 

hapjyens to be your own." tion." 

" Let him that is sanguine take heed "If he be but in health, I am oon- 

lest he miscarries.^ tent." 

" Take care that thou breakest not " If he does promise, he will certain* 

any of (he established rules." ly perform." 

" If he does but (4.) intimate his de- " Though he do praise her, it Is only 

sire, it will be sufficient to pro- for her beauty." 

duce obedience." "If thou dost not forgive, perhaps 

" At the time of his return, if he is thou will not be forgiven.'* 

but expert in the business, he "If thou do sincerely beliefs dM 

will find employment." truths of religion, act aoooidiiic> 

" If he do but sneak to disnlav his Iv." 
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1. In the foUowiDg instances, the conjunction tkatf expressed or understood, 
Mems to be improperly accompanied with the subjunctive mood : '* So much 
■he dreaded his tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament:" 
" He reasoned so art^lly, that his friends would listen, and think [that] ho 
e not wrong." 



Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ? 

2. 

" BQs confused behaviour made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not make any 
sonable to suppose that he were reply." 

giilty." '* His apolo^ was so plausible, that 

e is so conscious of deserving the many befriended him, and thought 

he were innocent." 

3. Thib same conjunction governing both the indicative and the subjunc- 
tire moods, in the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, seems to 
be a great impropriety ; as in these instances : *' If there he but one body of 
legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will 
want a casting voice." " j[f a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
if gone astray," &c. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative moods 
after it in the same sentence ? Give an example of this impropriety. 

3. . 

"If one man |»re/6r a life of industry, unless he aim at reputation, or 

it is because he has an idea of com- hopes for some singular advan- 

- fort in wealth ; if another prefers taee." 
a life of gayety, it is from a like *'Tnough the design be laudable, and 

idea concerning pleasure." is favourable to our interest, it will 

'* No one engages in that business, involve much anxiety and labour." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some words which were originally inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now in use ; which 
will appear from the following examples : ** We shall overtake him, though 
he run ;" that is, " though he should run." '^ Unless he act prudently, he 
will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, ** unless he ehall act prudently." 
" If he succeed J and cbtain his end, he will not be the happier lor it ;" that 
is, '* If he sA<m/<2 succeed, and should obtain his end." These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of many of our present conjunc- 
tive forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine the propriety 
of using them, by tracing the words in question to their proper orisin and 
ancient connections. But it is necessary to be more particular on this sub- 
ject, and therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present teiise of the sub • 
junctive mood, has a future signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and taird persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the following examples : " If thou prosper ^ thou shouldst be 
thaukfril." ' ' Unless he study more closely, he will never be learned.' ' Some 
writers, however, would express these sentiments without those variations ; 
'* If thou^rospere«f ," &c. ; '* Unless he studies" &c. ; and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different 
forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 1st, When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, 2d, When the verb 
has a reference to future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thvself.' ' 
'* He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." " He 




pme. 

these examples, the things signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to 

future time. But in the instances which follow, future time is not referred to 
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■nd therefore a different oonstmctioii takes place : " If thou liveti irirtoou* 
]y, thou art happy.'* " Unless he means what he says, he is doubly {iutli< 
less." " If he allotn$ the excellence of Virtue, he does not regard ha 
precepts." '* Though he seems to be simple and artless, be has deceived 
us." " Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any die-' 
pute." " li thou helievtst with all thy heart, thou mayest," &c. Actsm 
37. There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither 
contingency nor futurity is denoted ; as, " Though he ezreZ^ her in know- 
ledge, she far exceeds him in virtue.'* '* I have no doubt of bis principles: 
but if he believes the truths of relkion, he does not act according to tbem. 

That both the circumstances of contingenc)r and futurity are necessary, 
as tests of the propriety of altering the terminations, will be evident, by 
inspecting the following examples ; which show that there are instances in 
which neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In the three 
examples following, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : *' If he thnkM 
as he speaks, he may safely be trusted." *' If he is now disposed to it, I 
will perform the operation. *' He acts upriehtly, unless he deceives me." 
In the following sentences, futurity is signincof, but not contingency. " As 
soon as the sun setSy it will be cooler." ** As the autumn advances^ these 
birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein contingency aod 
fiiturity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sifi^mcationof 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. The verb would then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these roles, 
whiclvseem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the in- 
dicative moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
should have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and 
readily applicable to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, some- 
tinries happen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, a 
strict adherence to grammatical rules would render the langruage stiff and 
formal ; but when cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression a 
different turn, than violate grammar for the sake of ease, or even ofeleguice. 

Has the present tense of the subjunctive mood a future signification t 
How is this effected? What two circumstances should concur to render 
necessary this change of termination ? 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do not 
concur ? What mood or form wiilthe verb then be in ? 

4. 

" Unless he learns faster, he will be Persevere until thou eainest the 

no scholar." summit: there, all is order, beauty 

•* Though, he /aZZ«, he shall not be • and pleasure." 

utterly cast down." ** If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

** On condition that he comeSf I will and love, she does not employ 

consent to stay." the proper means." 

" Hcrwever that affair terminates, (1.) *' Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeach- my estate is considerably im- 

able." proved." 

** If virtue rewards us not so soon as " Though self-government produce 

we desire, the payment will be some uneasiness, it is light when 

made with interest." compared with the pain of vici- 

" Till repentance composes his mind, ous indulgence." 

he will be a stranger to peace." '' Whether he think as he speaks, 

** Whether he confesses or not, the time will discover." 

truth will certainly be discover- *' If thou censure uncharitably, thou 

ed." deservest no favor." 

"If thou censurest uncharitably, thou " Though Virtue appear severe, she 

wilt be entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

*• Though, at times, the ascent to the ** Though success he very doubtful, 

temple of virtue appears steep it is proper that he endenwn to 

and craggy, be not oiscouraged. succeed." 
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5. On the .form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses of the subjunc- 
tive mood, it seems proper to make a few observaiiuns. Sgine writers 
express themselves in the pertect teiise as follows: ** If thou /iave deter- 
mined, we must submit:" *' Unless he have consented, the wriiiiig- will be 
Toid :" but we believe that few authors oi critical su^aciiy write m this 
manner. The proper form seems to be, '* If thou hast deierniincd," *' Un- 
less he has consented," &c., conformably to what we generally meet with 
in the Bible: ''I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.'* 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. ** What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath 
gained," &c. Job zxvii. 8. See, also, Acts xxviii. 4. 

"If thou have determined, we must submit." How should this sen- 
tence be altered ? 

5. 
" If thou have promised, be faithful to submission, he is too generous 

to thy engagement." to exact it." 

'* Though he nave proved his right '* Unless he have improved, he is 

unfit for the office." 

6. In the pluperfect and futtire tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 
pressions as these ; ** If thou had applied thyself diligently, thou wouldst 
nave reaped the advantage;" "Unless thou^oZZ speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;" "If thou will undertake the business, there is 
little doubt of success." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not 
appear to be warranted by the general practice of correct writers. ■ Tney 
should be, hadstj sJtalt and wilt : and we find them used in this form, in 
the Sacred Scriptures : ** If thou h£idst known," &.c. Luke xix. 47. ** If 
thou hadst been here," &.c. John xi..21. " If thou wilt^ thou canst make 
me clean." Matt. viii. 2. See, also, 2 Sam. ii. 27; Matt. xvii. 4. 

** If thou-wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success." Is 
this mode of expression warranted by good authority ? How should it be 
altered? 

6. 
"If thou had succeeded, perhaps of the measure, we shall not de- 

thou wouldst not be the happier * sire thy support." 
for it.* * * 'Though thou will not acknowledge, 

" Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the fact.' 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination; as, "If thou loved 
him truly, thou wouldst obey him ;** ** Though thou did conform, ihou 
hast gained nothing by it.'* 1'his variation, however, appears to be impro- 
per. Our present version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a 
good grammatical authority in points of this nature, decides against it : "If 
thou knewest the gift," &;c. John iv. 10. "If thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See, also, Dan. v. 22. But it is pro- 
per to remark, that the form of the verb to be, when used subjunctivcly in 
the imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly varied from 
that which it has in the imperfect of the indicative mood ; as the learner 
will perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

Is the second person singular of the imperfect ever varied in its termi- 
nation in the subjunctive mood ? Will you give an example ? Is this varia- 
tion proper ? 

7. 
"If thou gave liberally, thou wilt "Was he ever so great and opu- 

receive a liberal regard." lent, this conduct would debase 

" Though thou did injure him, he him.** 

harbors no resentment.' * " Was I to enumerate all her virtues, 

" It would be well, if the report was it would look like flattery.'* 

only the misrepresentation of her " Though I was perfect, yet would 

enemies." I not presume." 

8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po- 
tential mood, when aj^plied to the subjunctive, do not change the termination 
of the second person singular. We properly say, " If thou mayst or canst go;** 

Though thou mightst Eve ;" " Unless thou amidst read ;" " If thou wouldst 



« 
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learn :" — and not, '* If thou may or can go,"&c. It is sufficient, on thispoint 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth : — " If thou sJumldMi go;" 
Johnson. ** If thou maysl, mightst, or couldst love ;" Lowth. Some authon 
think that, when that expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auziharics should be varied ; as, "I advise thee, that thou may beware;" 
** He checked thee, that thou should not presume ;" but there does not appear 
to be any ground for tliis exception. If the expression of " condition, doubt, 
continffencv,"&c. does not warrant a change m the form of these auxiliariei, 
why snoulu they have it, when a motive or end is expressed f The tranBla* 
tors of thp. Scriptures do not appear to have mode the distinction contended 
for. ** Thou buildest.the wall, that thou tnayst be their king.*' Neh. vi. 6. 
** There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be feared." Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re* 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any verb, when the drcumstancei 
of contingency and futurit]^ concur, it is proper to vary the terminations ot the 
second and third persons singular ; that without the concurrence of those dr* 
cumstanccs, the terminations should not be altered ; and that the verb and the 
auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un* 
dergo no alterations whaitever, except the imperfect of the verb to he, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the sinsular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it willbe natural for 
the student to inquire. What is the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verbi 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency and futurity, and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb to be, when it denotes contingency, 0£.c. ; because 
in these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; and they sup- 

fose that it is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of moodsi 
t is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, 
besides the two coses iust mentioned, all verbs in the three past and the tws 
future tenses are in the subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency 
or uncertainty, thougn they have not any change of termination ; andthat, 
when contingency is not signified, the verb, through all these five tensos, 
belongs to the inaicative mood, whatever coniunction may attend it. They 
think that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood have no refer- 
ence to change of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner of 
the being, action, or passion signified by the verb ; and that, the subjunctive 
mood maj^ as properly exist without a variation of the verb, as the intlnitive 
mood, which has no terminations different from those of the indicative. The 
decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought of much 
consequence. But the rules which ascertain the propriety ot varying oc: 
not varying the terminations of the verb, will certainly be deemed impor- 
tant. These rules may be well observed, without a uniformity of senti- 
ment respecting the nature and hmits of the subjunctive mood.* 

Do the auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
change the termination of the second person singular t When is it proper 
to vary the terminations of the second and thiru persons singular of the 
present tense 7 Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the 
auxiliaries of the first future, undergo any alteration f What exception t 
What is the opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of the 
subjunctive mood 7 What is tlie opinion of other grammarians ? In which 
of these opinions does the author concur ? 

8. 

" If thou may share in his labors, be ** Unless thou can fairly support the 

thankful, and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up honorably*" 

* We hiT8 Mttd, for the itudent^ intbrnAtion, the different oplaloni of gmnmAriaiM, rei|)ectipg the XodA 
Pd^UDclive mood ; Pint. Ihai which rajipoee* there is no nich mood in oar Unpore ; SeeondZy, that whici a- 
tmda it do brther ihan the variations of the verb extend ; IWrdhf, that which ««e ntve adopted, and espIaiMl 
at large, and which, in general, eorrefponda with the viewi of ilie Di««t anirovH writer* on Ei^^itta ma mt r 
We niay add a Fcurth npiiiinn. which appears to poa.*eti, at least, much plausibilitr. This onimon adaiits thi 
amnmBant we have gnm, with one var^tion, naowlj, that of assijcninc to the first leoee « tha sabjoneiim 
two fofau— 1st, that which simply denotes contingencjr ; as, " If l« derirs* it, I wQl perfom (ha opentioar 
teat is, if he tioto drsires it: Sdly, Dial which denotes both contin^ucr ai-d ftituriijr ; as, " If he dtain it, I wll 
pailbna tba operation ;** that is •* If he should henafUr desire it" This last theotr of the snbjancilva mtd. 
•^iaistbaBHtrit of rendfrin» !>!• '■•»—'- -' *" *•• 
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" ThaaA ihovL might hxf Ibrateen " Unleai thoa ihould make a tkoeYf 

tlMaaiiger, thou oooldst not have retreat, the danger will be un»> 

AToidedit." voidable." 

" If thou could convince him, he "I have labored and wearied myself 

would not act accordingly.*' that thou may be at ease.*' 

*' If thou would improve m know- " He enlarged on those dangers, that 

ledge, be diligent. * thou should avoid them. ' 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
eidier expressed or understood ; as, 

itH. Tkomgh-^a^ nntrtheUn; as, " Tho/figh be was ricb, yet for our 'lakes be 
tecame poor ;** ** Tkowgh powerful, be was meek.*' 

Sd. Wlulher—9r; as, " Whether be will go or not, I cannot tell.** 

3d. Xither—or; as, " T will elVker send it, or bring it myself.'* 

4tii. IMthtr—mer; as, " JC^tker be nor I am able to compass it.** 

5Ui. A$'-4u; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, *' Sbe is a$ amiable as bar 
rifltw ; and aa mocb respected.** 

^b. Ji»—M; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " .^ tbe stars, m shall tby 
•Bed be.** 

-Tib. jSm—m; expressing a comparison of quality ; as, ** Ae the one dietb, eo dieth 
the otber ;** ** jSe be reads, they read.'* 

Sth, Se~~4u: with a verb expressing a comparison <it quality; as, **To see tby 
glory, 90 ail have seen tbee in the sanctuary.*' 

9tli. So^eu; with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of quanti- 
ty ; aa, " Pompey was not so great a general as Ctesar, nor so great a man.** 

UHli. <8»— (Aa<; expressing a consequence ; as, ** He was so fatigued, that be coold 
scarcely move.** 

The coniunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly equal pro* 
priety. " The king, whose character was dot sufficiently vigorous nor aed- 
■ve, assented to the measure. ' In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have 
been better ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former 
part of the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them ? Give examples. 

9. 

" Neither the cold or the fervid, but *' The dog in the manner would not 

characters uniformly warm, are eat the hay hhnself, nor suffer 

formed for friendship.*' the ox to eat it." 

*' They are both praiseworthy, and " As far as I am able to judge, the 

one is equally (1.) deservmg as book is well written.** 

the other." "We should fidthfully perform the 

" He is not as diligent and learned trust committed to us, or ineenu- 

as his brother.**^ ously relinquish the charge. * 

" I will present it to him myself, or "He is not as eminent, and as much 

direct it to be given to him.** esteemed, as he thinks himself 

" Neither despise or oppose what to be." 

thou dost not understand.*' " The work ^is a dull performance, 

" The house is not as commodious and is neither capable of pleasing 

as we expected it would be." (3.) the understanding, or the im> 

" I must, however, be so candid to agination. 

own I have been mistaken." " There is no condition so secure, as 

" There was something so amiable, cannot admit of change." 

and yet so piercing m his look, at " This is an event which nobody pre- 

(2.) anected me at once with love sumes upon, or is so sangmne to 

and terror."- hope for.** 

" I gained a son ; " We are generally pleased with any 



And such a son as all men hailed me little accomplishments of body or 

happy.** mind.** 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in pairs. The 
following are examples of this impropriety : " The relations are so uncertain, 
•8 that thev require a great deal of examination ;" It should be, " that they 
require,'* odc. " There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 

ri.) For " ifliM%,» Mid « M.» O.) •( Aflf «.• ») MinWKr ftii.' 

12 ' 
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M9IM ffl OQOSMpiences ; it ought to be, *' so ranffaine as not to apprel 
&e. \ or, ** no man, bow eanguine soeyer, who did not,*' &c. *' To t 
him IS no more but to acknowledge his power/' '* This is no other I 
gate of paradise." In both of these instances, hut should be than. 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are s 
we may reasonably expect from them what thev propose/' &,c. It o; 
be, ** that we may reasonably " &c. ** The duke had not behaved wi 
loyalty as he ougnt to have done :" " loith which he ought." *' In th( 
as they lie in his preface ;" it should be, "in order as they lie ;" c 
the order in vohidi they lie." '* Such sharp replies that cost him his 
."a* cost," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now com 
painted ;" '* »ueh a scarecrow," &.c. *' I vidsh I could do that justice 
memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; *' do «t«eA justice as to oblige 

Will you repeat this Note, and giye an example under it 7 What 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb f Give 
ample. When dob as the force of a relative pronoun f (1.) Give an ex 



There is a peculiar neatness in a ■entence beginning with the conjunetii 
of a verb. ** Were there no deference, there would be no choice.** 

A dooble eonjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is son 
made use of; as, **JBad be done this, he had escaped ;*' " Had the limitations 
prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had ma 
regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution." The sentence in the c 
form would have read thus: "If the limitations on the prerogative had sec 
'* his integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

The particle «, when it is connect^ with the pronoun such, has the foi 
relative pronoun ; as, " Let tuck as presume to advise others, look well to tin 
conduct ;'* which is equivalent to, " Let them who i^esume,** &c. But when 
itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an advi 

Oar language wants a a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalen 
wUketanding. The words for aU that seem to be too low. ** The word was 
mouth of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret.** 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; heeauat would do much better in 
lowing sentence : " It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosod; 
from that of every other language.'* 

TlM word except is far preferable to other than. '* It admitted of no efii'ctu 
othsr than amputation.** M^xeft is also to be preferred to all btU. " TIh 
happy, all but the strancer.** In the two following phrases, the conjunctic 
improperly omitted : " Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hopt 
BHiBt, however, be so Just ^ to own.** 

_ A 

The conjunction thta is often properly omitted, and understood ; as, "II 
would come to me ;*' " See thou do it not ;** instead of '* that you would,' 
thou do.** But in the following, and many similar phrases, this conjunctio 
much better inserted : ** Tet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain 
terity.** It should be, " Yet it ia just that the memory,** Sen. 



*' Be ready to succor such persons 
who.(^.) need thy assistance." 

"The matter was no sooner {pro- 
posed, but (3.) he privately with- 
drew to consider it." 

** He has too much sense an(j| pru- 
dence than to become a dupe to 
such artifices." 

" It is not sufficient that our conduct 
as far as it respects others, ap- 
pears to be -unexceptionable." 

"The resolution was not the less 
fixed, that (4.) the secret was yet 
communicated to very few." 

" He opposed the most remarkable 
corrup.tions of the church'of Rome, 
so (5.) as that his doctrines were 
•mbraoed by great numbers." 



10. 



" He gained nothing further 

speech, but only (6.) to be 

mended for his eloquence. 
** He has Uttle more of the i 

besides the name." 
" He has little of the scholar H 

name." 
"They had no sooner rise] 

they applied themselves t( 

studies." 
"From no other institution, I 

the admirable one of juries, 

so great a benefit be expe 
" Those savage people seen 

have no other element but 
Such men that act treachfi 

ought to be avoided." 



ti 



SYNTAX. nt 

"Gflnnany mi the fame Ask as *' No errors are bo tilyial, but thef 
Italy had done." (1.) deserve to be corrected." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, . 
RULE XX. 

fVhen the qualities of different things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunct 
tion than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the preposition, expressed or understood ; 
as, " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, " than 1 am." 
** They loved him more than me ;" that is, " more than 
they loved me." " The sentiment is well expressed by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;" that iSf 
" than by him." 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
aa in some other forms, may be discovered, by supplying the words that are 
not expressed ; which will be evident from the following instances of errone- 
ous construction: "He can read better than me." "He is as good aa 
her." •* Whether I be present or no." " Who did this ? Me." By sup- 
plying the words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear ; as, " better than I can read ;" " as good 
aa she is;" " present or no^ present ;" ** I did it." 

" Thou art wiser than I," Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it t 

•* In some respects, we have had as "They know how to write as well 

many advantages as them ; but as nim ; but he is a much better 

in the article of a good library, grammarian than them." 

they have had a greater privilege ** Though she is not so learned as 

than us." him, she is as much beloved and 

" The undertaking was much better respected." 

executed by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 

'* They are niuch greater gainers than more shining quaUties, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been committed ; a 
number o^which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the 
learner : " Thou art a much greater loser than me by his death." " She 
sofiers hourly more than me.*'^ " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than us." " King 
Charles, and, more than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at 
fiberty to form new schemes." " The drift of all his sermons was, to pre- 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." " it was not the work of so eminent 
an author as him to whom it was first imputed." " A stone is heavy, and 
the sand weighty ; but a fooPs wrath is heavier than them both." " If the 
king give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them that do." 
In these passages, it ought to be, "J, toe, Ae, tkey,^* respectively. 

When the relative toAa immediately follows than, it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must be in the 
objective case ; as, " Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
" l^eelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is re- 
mai kable that, in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nominative case; as, "A greater king never reigned than he,** 
that is, " than he was.** " Beelzebub, than Ae," &c., that is, " than he sat." 
The phrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modem writers. 

" Slfe suffers hourly more than me." Will you correct this sentemoei 
and exphiin why it is wrong I 
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•• 



Wbo betrtfed het eompaidonf' 

" Not «ie.'' 
" Who revealed the secretB he ought 

to have concealed f" " Not him,** 
"Who related falsehoods to screen 

herself, and to bring an odium 

upon others ?" *' Not me ; it was 

her.** 
** There is but one in fault, and that 



1. 



18 me. 



" Whether he wiU be levned or Mi 
must depend on his application.'' 

" Charles XII. of Sweden, than who 
(1.) a more courageous person 
never lived, appears to have been 
destitute of the tender sensibili- 
ties of nature." 

' ' Salmasius (a more learned man than 
him has seldom appeared) was 
not happy nt the close of life." 



OorrespondiBf with Miirray*8 Grammar, 
RULE XXI. 

To avdd disagreeable repetitionSf and to express our ideas 
in a few words^ an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of sayings " He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man," we make use of the ellipsis, and say, •• He was a 
learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of tpords would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force , or be attended with an impropriety, 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, «* We are apt 
to love who love us," the word them should be supplied, 
" A beautiful field and trees," is not proper language ; 
it should be, " Beautiful fields and trees," or, "A beauti- 
ful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some ex- 
amples of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

" I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. ' Will you correct this 
■entence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which the correction 
18 made f ^ 

fell a victim to the madness of 
the people, truth, virtue, religioa, 
fell with him." (5.) 

" The fesff of death, nor hope of 
life, could make him submit to • 
dishonest action." -<6.) 

"An elegant house and furniture 
were, by this event, irrecover- 
ably lost to the owner." (7.) 



" I gladly shunned (2.) who gladly 
fled from me." 

"And this is (3.) it men mean by 
distributive justice, and is proper- 
ly termed equity." 

" His honor, interest, reli^on, were 
all embarked in this under- 
taking." (4.) 

*' When so good a man as Socrates 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used : " A man, woman, and child ;** 
that is, " a man, a woman, and a child." '* A house and garden ;" that is, 
" a house and a garden." " The sun and moon ;" that is, *' the sun and 
the moon." " Tne day and hour;" that is, " the day and the hour." la 
all these instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it 
becomes unnecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observa- 
tion, when some peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the following 
■entence : " Not only the year, but the day ana the hour." In this case, 
the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a diflferent form 
«fthe 
mdon 



lApSJB ut una iOBb oiiivic vvuuiu uc iuj|/iupci. TT lieu a unioivai ujcui 

article is regmsite, the article is also properly repeated ; as, "^ htque 
n orchard," mstead of '' a house and orchara." 



M « M 



Syntax. lai 

WiUvongWeanezamikleoftlieellipsiBoftlietfittcIff 1m h neoemry t» 
repeat tne article in each of these instances ? 

1. 

" These rules are addressed to none with an unimproved, or with a 

but the intelligent and the (1.) at- corrupted, mind." 

tentive." " The more I see of his conduct, I 

'* The gay and the pleasing are, some* like him better." 

times, the most insidious, and the ** It is not only the duty, but interest, 

most dangerous companions." of voung persons to be studious 

''Old age wm prove a joyless and a ana diligent." 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following manner : " The laws 
of God and man ;" that is, '* The laws of (iod and the laws of man." In 
some very emphatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used; as, 
" Christ, the power of God,, and the wisdom of God:" which is more 
emphatical thaii *' Christ the power and wisdom of God. 

Will you give an example of the omission of the noun t Should this 
ellipsis always be used ? 

2. 
" These counsels were the dictates entertainment, when others leave 

of virtue, and the dietatee (2.) of us." (4.) 

true honor." '* Without firmness, nothing that is 

" Avarice and cunning mav acquire great can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avarice ana cunning difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 

cannot sain friends." (3.) compUahed." (5.) 

"A taste for useful knowledge will "The anxious man is the votary of rich* 

provide for us a great and noble es; the neglig^^nt of pleasure." (6.) 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following manner: " A de- 
lightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " A delightful gaiden and a delight- 
nu orchard." '* A little man and woman;" that is, '* a little man and a 
little woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as proper, when 
joined to the latter substantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipoi 
should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of different num- 
bers ; as, " A magnificent house and gardens." In this case it is better to 
use another adjective ; as, ^* A magnificent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the ac^ective ? What rule if 
to be observed in the use of this ellipsis ? 

3. 

"His crimes had brought him into " Thai species of commerce will pro- 
extreme distress and extreme duce great gain or loss." (10.) 
perplexity." (7.) " Many days, and even weeks, pass 

" He has an affectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they "This wonderful action struck the 

live in great harmony." (8.) beholders with exceeding (11.) 

"We must guard a^^st too great se- astonishment." (10.) 

verity, and facility of manners.*'(9) " The people of this countnr possess 

" We should often recollect what the a health^ climate and soil." (9.) 

wisest meii have said and written " They enjoy also a free constitutioa 

concerning human happiness and and laws." (10.) 
vanity." (10.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the prorumn : " I love and fear him ;'* 
tliat is," I love him, and I fear him." ** My house and lands ;" that is, " Mr 
house, and my lands." In these instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not be 
used ; as, " His friends and his foes ;" " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun is usually 
omitted ; as, " This is the man they love," instead of, " This is the man 

(L) lU|)eel M as.* (SJ <««Mitf«iuloflnM.» (9.) IiMit«<Ma«»teteplMeortwo 

rc\laMrt'«mteteAMMnb.» (1) liiMrt**tuMiv.» A) Ia«rf*<«iuNi,(A«r.» a.)M^Kim 
nn. « } MINI twQ irarth (t.) bNrt tuo worte. (\«.UwnVuiy^K»?i%. ^SV^'^vnMii 
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dwjrlmrs;" "TheM are the gtods they bonght,*' for *'Thefle M 
the goods wkitk they bought.*' 
In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relatiTe pronoim ex- 



pressed ; as it is more proper to say, *' The i>osture in which I lay,*' than 

' lay /' ** The horse on which Trode, fell down," than 
*' The hOTse I rode, tell down." 



" In the posture I 



The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together; 

•i{d, to prevent obscuritv and confusion, they should answer to ea^ other 

with {P^ exactness. ' ' We speak that we do Know, and testify that we have 

seen. Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied ; as, 

'* We speak that which we do know, and testify that which we have seen." 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun ? Can this elUpsia 

be properly used at all times ? 

4. 

" His renutation and his estate were '* He is not onl^ sennble and learned, 
both lost by gaming." (1.) but is religious too." (2.) 

" This intelligence not only excited "The Chinese language contains an 
our hopes, but fears too." (2.) immense numl^r of words; and 

" His conduct is not scandalous ; and who would learn them must pos- 

that is the best can be said of it." sess a great memory." (2.) 

(3.) " By presumpuon and by vanit^jr* wo 

"This was the person whom calumny provoke ermiity, and we incur 

had ^atl^ abused, and sustained contempt." (1.) 

the miustice with singular pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 
tience.'' (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavily 

" He discovered some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable* nature, " He had destroyed his constitution, 
and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errwa AtU so 

countable." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

" The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : " The man 
was old and crafty ;" that is, ** The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
'* She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, ** She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good." "Thou art poor, and wretchea, and 
miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would nil up the ellipsis in the 
last sentence, thou art ought to be. repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property above the 
rest, that property must b€ placed last, ana the ellipsis supplied ; as, *' She 
hi young and beautiful, and she is ffood." 

** I went to see and hear him " that is, " I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, theie is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, I 
wefU, but likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it 
Do, did, have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries 
of the compound tenses, are frequently used alone to spare the repetition of 
the verb; as, "He regards his word, but thou dost not;" that is, "dost 
not regard it" " We succeeded, but they did not;" "did not succeed." 
" X have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They 
must, and they shall be punished ;" that is, " they roust be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest ? How are the auxiliaries sometimus 
usedf 

5. 
" He is temperate, he is disinterest- " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
ed, he is benevolent ; he is an will reward all our toils, and will 

ornament to his familv, and a produce effects beyond our calcu- 

credit to his profession." (5.) lation." (7.) 

'Genuine virtue supposes our bene V- "It is happy for us, when we can 
olence to be strengthened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be confirmed by principle." (6.) on the past, and can quietly «n- 

tirinntft tliA fiitiir«." f7,) 



SYNTAX. 

''TheMcrifioesofvirtae will not only rules of virtue, not only wottld 

be rewtfded hereafter, but re* they escape innumeralMe dan* 

compensed even in this life." (1.) E^i^! ^^^ command respect from 

' All j^hose poBseseed of any office, tne licentious themselves." (2.) 
resigned their former commis- " Charles was a man of learning, 

sion." (2.) * knowledge, and benevolence ; 

" If young persons were determined and, what is still more, a tma 

to conouct themselves by the Chnstian." (2.) 

6. The ellipns of the adverb is used in the followii^ manner : " He 
spoke and acted wisely ;** that is, "He spoke wisely, ancThe acted ¥risely.'' 
** Thrice I went and oflfered my service ;" that is, " Thrice I went, and 
thrice I ofiered my service." 

How is the ellipsis of the adverb used f 

6. 
" The temper of him who is always . *' How a seed grows up into a tree, 
in the bustle of the world, will and the mind acts upon the body, 

be often ruffled, and be often are mysteries whicn we cannot 

disturbed." (3.) explain." (5.) 

** We often commend imprudently, ** Verily there is a reward for the 
as well as censure imprudent- righteous. There is a God that 

ly." (4.) . judgeth in the earth." (5.) 

7. The ellipsis of the vreposUion, as well as of the verb, is seen in the 
follo^^ine instances : '* He went into the abbeys, halls, and public build- 
ings ;" mat is, "He went into the abbeys, he went into the nails, and he 
went into the public buildings." " He also went through all the streets and 
lanes of the city ;" that is, " through all the streets, and through all the 
lanes," &c. "He spoke to everv man and woman there;" tlut is, " to 
ever]^-man and to every woman. " This dav, next month, last year;" 
that is, "On this day, in the next month, in the last year." " The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, " ¥^ch seemeth to him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb t 

7. 

" Changes are almost continually gins smiled at what they blush- 

taking place, in men and in man- ed before." (5.) 

ners, m opinions and m customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
in private fortunes and public they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera* 

'* Averse either to contradict or tions. (5.) 

blame , the too complaisant man " Censure is the tax which a man psy s 
goes along with the manners that the public for being eminent. (5.) 

prevail." (5.) *' Reflect on the state of human life. 

*' By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society of men as mixed 



with good and with evil." (5.) 




wisdom, 

wisdom, 

flatter him ;" that is, " Though I love him, yet I do'not flatter him. 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction f 

o» 

" In all stations and conditions, the " Religious persons are often unjust^ 
important relations take place, of ly represented as persons of 

masters and servants, and hus- romantic character, visionary 

bands and wives, and parents and notions, unacquainted with tas 

children, and brothers and friends, world, unfit to live in it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) " No rank, station, dignity of birth, 

'* Destitute of Principle, he ref[arded possessions, exempt men from 

neither his family, nor his mends, contributing theu: snare to- public 

nor his reputation." (4.) utility." (7.) 

9. The ellipsis of the inteijeetian is not very common : it, however, is some- 
tiroes used ; as, " Oh, pity and shame !" that is, " Oh, pity ! oh, sliame *** 



(I.) Inert flrn* wovdk (8.) bwrt two wordh (&) R^Mt two wwia. (4.) B^fMltM 

|5.) iaMit OM iravd. (8.) a^K* <Mr wovdk a.) "*4«'-«»--M«^My.'> 
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As tbe •UpiAi oeeon in almost erery tentMiM in Um KngHwh koni^ 
Bomeroos ezunplet of it might be giren : bat onhr a few more een be ad» 
■uiMvQ neiv* 

In the foUowinff instance, there is a Tery considerable one :" He will 
often argue, that u this part of our trade were weU eoltivated, we should 
gain froRi one nation; an^ if another, from another;" that is, "He'wili 
often argue, that if this psrt of our trade were well Gnltirated, we should 
gain from one nation ; and if another part of our trade were well coltiyated, 
we should gain from another nation/' 

Tbe ibUowing instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsiB : "Wo 
is me :" L e. *' wo is to me." *' To let blood ;" L e. ''to let out blood.** 
" To let down ;" i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." ** To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. '* to walk through the space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;" i e. 
" to sleep through all the night." *' To go a fishing ', '* To go a hunt- 
ing ;" L e. " to go on a fishing voyage or business ;" '* to so on a hunting 

Earty." " I dine at two o'clock ;'"* i. e. " at two of the elock." " By sea, 
y land, on shore ;" L e. " by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 
What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection? 

9. 
"Oh, my father! Oh, my fiiend ! how ** Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 
great has been my mgratitude !" have I been to your charms !" 

(1.) (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impronriety of 
ellipsis in some particular cases. ** The land was always possessed, during 
pleasure, by those intrusted with the command;" it should be, "those 
persons intrusted ;" or, *' those who were intrusted." '* If he had read far- 
ther, he would have found several of his objections might have been spared ;" 
that is, " he would have found that several of his objections," dtc. *' There 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters ;" 
it ought to be, " nothing in which men," and, "than in knowings." "I 
scarcely know any part of natural philosophv would yield more vanety and 
use;" It should be, *' which would yield," dec. " In the temper of mind 
he was then ;" that is, ** in which he then was." " The little satisfaction, 
and consistency to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have met 
with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures ;" it 
ought to be, " which are to be found," and which I have met with." " He 
desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly return their thanks 
to whom only tney were due ;" that is, " to him to whom," &c. 

f * There is nothing men are more deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters." Will you correct this sentence 

10. 

*' That is a property most men have, " Most, if not all, the royal family 

or at least may attain." (3.) had quitted the place.*' (2.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who 

to do on the sabbath days V* (2.) sow and reap, will rejoice to- 

" The show bread, which is not lawful gether." (4.) 

to eat, but for the priests alone.'*(2.) 



Correspondinf with iM[array*i Grammar, 

RULE xxn. 

M (he parts of a sentence should correspond to each other : 

a regular and dependent construction^ throughout, should 

be carefully preserved. The following sentence is, there* 

' fore, inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but not so 

■"uch admired, as Cinthio." It should be, " He was more 

loved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.'' 



SYNTAX. tm 

Tbe firal example under this rule preiente a most irregular eonfltnibtioo, namelj, 
* Be was more beloved m» Cinthio.** The words more and so nuek are very impro* 
ferly stated as having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ellipsis ; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
improper construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant. 

As the 31st rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the first view, 
appear lo be too general to be useful. But, by ranging imder it a number of sen- 
tences peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
particular rules can sufficiently explain. 

*' This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be publish- 
ed ;'* it ought to be, '* that has been, or shall be published.** " He was guided by 
interests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community ;** ** dif- 
ferent ^Vvm ;" or, "alwajTs different fi-om those of the conununity, and sometimes 
contrary to them." *' Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even older 
than tradition ?" the words '* as old," and " older," cannot have a common regimen ; 
it should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." *' It requires few talents to which 
most men are not bom, or at least may not acquire ;" " or which, at least, they may 
aot acquire." " The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of 
tke common law." In this construction, the first verb is said to mitigate tbe teeth 
of the common law, which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the common law, 
and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humor and good language towards the crown ;** 
**grow into good language,*' is very improper. ** There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 
always ready," Ice. We say properly, " A man acts out of mad zeal," or, '* out of 
private ^atfed ;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, ** he acts out of 
filthy lucre." "To double her kindness and caresses of me:" the word kindneat 
requires to be followed by either to or /or, and cannot be construed with the preposi- 
tion qf, " Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have done 
this evening :*' the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," '* aa 
I have done this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety; and to con- 
nect the second and third, tbe word that must be substituted for c«; ** or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done ;" or else, "half so much uneasiness as I have 
suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such at 
are hardly consistent with one another: " How much soever the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable prospect of future times.** The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form : " Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of," &c. 

" Oh I shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with the Uoodthirsty ; in 
whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is fiill of gifts." As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, thcf 
relative whose should have been used instead of tbe possesirive their; namely, " and 
whose right hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of tbe nominative and objective eases. 
** Neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceite the things,*' dtc would 
have been regular. 

" We have the i>ower of retaining, altering, and compoundins those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very 
proper to say, "altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say. " retaining them into all the varieties;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the wotSb are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaininff, aUerinr, 
and eontpounding are participles, each of which equally refers to and governs the 
subsequent noon, thiae images; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by disjoining the participle retatntn^ from the other two participles, in this way: 
" We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" or, 
perhaps, better thus: " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming them into all the varie- 
ties of picture and vision." 

Why is the first example under this rule inaccurate t *' This dedication 
may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be published.** Will 
you point out the inaccuracies in this sentencei and correct them f 
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"SeTvrd alterations and additions 
kave been made to the work." (1.) 

" The first proposal was essentially 
difibrent, and inferior to the se- 
cond." (2.) 

'* He is more bold and active, but not 
so wise and studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

'* Tnou hearest the sound of wind, 
but thou canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth." 

" Neither has he, nor any other per- 
sons, suspected so much dissimu- 
lation." (4.) 

" The court of Franco or England 
waste have been the umpire. (5.) 

^' In the reiffn of Henry II. all foreign 
commodities were plenty in Eng- 
land." (6.) 

" There is no talent so useful towards 
success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach ot ac- 
cidents, than that quality gener- 
ally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is, in common lan- 
guai^e, called discretion." (7.) 

" The mrst project was to shorten dis- 
course, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." (8.) 

"I shall do all I can to persuade 
others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have." (9.) 

''The greatest masters of critical 
' learning difki among one an- 
other,** 

" Micaiah said. If thou certainly re- 
turn in peace, then hath not the 
Lord spoken by me." (10.) 

" I do not suppose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) 

" The deaf man whose e&rs were 
opened, and his tongue. loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (11.) 



*' Groves, fields, and meadows ars, at 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon ; but never socnach 
as in the opening of the spring." 
(12.) 

** The multitude rebuke them, fteoniM 
thej should hold their peace." 

'* The mtentions of some of these phi- 
losophers, nay, of many, might 
and probably were good." (13.) 

" It was an unsuccessml undertak- 
ing ; which, although it has failed, 
is no objection at all to an enter- 
prise so well concerted." (14.) 

*' The reward is his due, and it haa 
already, or will hereafter be given 
to him." (15.) 

" By intercourse with vnse and expe- 
rienced persons, who know the 
world, we may improve and rub 
off the rust of a private and retir- 
ed education." (16.) 

'* Sincerity is as valuable, and even 
more valuable, than knowledge." 
(17.) 

" No person was ever so perplexed, 
or sustained the mortifications, as 
he has done to-day." (18.) 

** The Romans gave not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity 
for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 
(19.) 

** Such writers have no other standard 
on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashion- 
able and popular." (20.) 

" Whatever we do secretly, shall be 
displayed and heard in the- clear- 
est light." (21.) 

** To the happiness of possessing a 
person of so uncommon merit, 
Boethius soon had the satis&ction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow." 



(I.) « nii vnrk hat rtedvedy" ke. (2.) "wot inftrior to tk» teonl, tmd-from it.* (S.) <*« 

than hu."* (4. } Insert « havcV (5.) " or that of.» (&) ** pUnHfuL^ (7.) luart '* nun'* 

and «* MfticA.** (8.) '* by rtdueing—to %oord» of one tyUabU.' (9.) Inwrt a pwUdpIe. (la) R0> 

Jaet one word. (tl.; liaert two wotda, and reieet om. (12.) Inert •*«o.* (IS.) InMrt ** kane tam.* 
tl4.)*Uhefailunofu>kidiii,kawtim.» (15.) Inert** team" (It.) End witli,<««i«inaaf tteruK." 
117.) "w knowUdJst^and." (18.) Insert •*• ten" for **doM,* and end with'^nic* MorMeafion." 

(IS.) *> tht inhabitanti qf.* (K.) I^eet ose word. (21.) " (HqAiyarf tn tkt dtaruL" 



PROSODY. 



Prosody consists of two parts: the former teaches the true pro- 

HUNciATioN of words^ comprising agcent, quantitt, emphasm, 

rAVBB, and toiie ; the latter, the laws of tersifioation. 

^^^^ » ■ 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

OP ACCENT. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice on a certain letter or 
syllable in a word, that it may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them ; as, in the word presume, the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u, and second syllable sumet which take the accent. 

OP aUANTITY. 

The QUANTITY of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pronouncing 
it. It is considered lono or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel, which occa- 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter; as, 
/aUf tale, mood, hdu$e, feature. 

^ syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, djU, iMnnH, hungir, 

A long syllable generallv requires double the time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus mate ana nOle should be pronounced as slowly again as 
m&t and not, 

OF EMPHASIS. 

By EMPHASIS is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words on which we design to lay a particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
by a greater stress. 

OP PAUSES. 

Pauses or kests, in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of tfas 
voice, during a perceptible, and m many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OP TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the 
modulation of the voice, the notes or variations which we employ in the 
expression of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain number and variety of 
syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the last 
Bound of another. 



What it prtModT ? How much mora tinw does the pronandatkm of • 

Wbat it accent ? What b the quaotitf of a lyllable? Innf lylLtble occupy, than a abort one ? What U ea> 

Wb«iuaTO«relornUablekim? WbeaalMrt? OiTe phasia? What are paoaea? What «re tonei ? Whitil 

^ ' lofaach. venificaUoB? Whatieri^aM? 

(187) 
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OP POETICAL FEET. 

A certain nnmber of synables connected form a foot. They &ro called 
/eet, because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along throagh 
the verse in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and are 
reducible to eight kmds—^our of two syllables, and four of three — as follows: 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISTLLABLB. 

A Trochee, — >- A Dactyl, — ^ ^ 

An Iambus, ^ — An Amphibrach, w .— w 

A Spondee, — — An Anapaest, ^ *^ —^ 

A Pyrrhic, ^ ^ A Tribrach, w w ^ 

A Trochee has thf first syllable accented, and the last unaccented ; as, 
" HWeful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; bb, 
" BStray, cSnsTst." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented ; as, " The pile 
mOCn. * 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, '* 9n thS tall 
tree.'* 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented ; 
as, " Laborer, posslfble." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the mid- 
dle one accented ; as, '^ Delightful, domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, '* CSntravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented; as, " Numerable, conquer* 
able." 

Some of these may be denominaited principal feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of tnem. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improvexthe verse. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into sen- 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon^ a pause doubk 
that of the comma; the Colon, double that of the semicolon; and the 
Period, double that of the colon. 

OP THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between tlram. 

RuLX l.-— With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other, that, in general, no points 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lordis the 
beginning of wisdom." ** Every part of nature swarms with living creatures.^' 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the nominative 
case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause im- 
mediately before the verb ; as, *' The good taste of the*^ present age, has not 
allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English language." '* To be 
totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 



Wh&t constitutes a poetinl foot, and why is it so What is punctuation ? What does the 

called? or bow many syllables do poetical feet cob- Mnt? the semicolon? the colon? the period? 
sitt ? How man? kinds of feet are the>e, and what How is the comma used ? 



PKOBODT. m 

Rdi.13. — When the connection of [he dMemnt part* of aihnpls ■entsno, 
t» inlerruptsd by an imperfect phrase, a comma ia usually intioouced bsrcK* 
the be^nning and al [he end of [he pbraae j u, " I remember, vitk grati- 
tvdt, nia cowineM [o me." " Hia worfe ia, in many nijtetli, very Lmper- 
feei." " IlrB, Ihrrrfare, no[ riinch approved." But whenihe inlemiptuin» 
are Blic!i[ and unimporlan[, the comma ia better omiiied ; aa, " Flattery ia 
cerlaiiily perniciouB. " There is >urdy a pleasure in tieneficence." 

Rule 3.— When two or more nouns occur in the same conatruclion, Ihey 
■reparlfd by a comma; as, "The husband, wife, and children, eufTered ei- 
treniely." "They took away their fm-niture, clothes, and slock in Itade," 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with re^rd to two nouns 
cloaely connected by a conjunction ; aa, " Virtue and nee form a Btmng 
contrast to each other/' " Libertines call religion bigotry or snpersliiton. 
If the parts connected are not short, ■ comma may be inserted, ihaugh the 
conjunction ie eipreased; aa, " Raraancss msy be said to ba misersbla 
rhapBodiea, or dsngeroua mcentives to evil." 

Rule 4. — Two or mare sdjeclives, behmsing to the same aubstanlive, 
are lihewiae separated by commss; as, "Flam, boneet truth wants do 
artificial coveiiuR." " David was a brave, wise, and pious man." 

But [wo adjectives immediately connected by a conjunction, sre not ser- 
rated by a comma ; aa, " 1'nith ia fair and inleBS." " We must be wtaa 
DT Ibolish -. there is no medium." 

Rule 5, — Two or tnore verba, having the same nomini 
mediately following one another, are sfio separated by C( 
lue aupporls in sdveraily, moderates in prosperity." " In a letter we mar 

Two verba immediately connected by a conjunction, are sn exception to 
iharule; as, " Theeludy of natural history eipandsonilelevateB the mind." 

Two or more participleg are subject to a aimilar rule and exception. 

RcLE 6. — Two or more adverbs immediately succeedinE each other, must 
be separated by camnias; aa, " We ate fearfully, wonderfully framed." 
" Wa must act prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverbs are joilftd by a conjunction, they sra not parted by a 
comma ; as, " Some men sin dehberately and presumptuously. 

Rdlb T. — When participles are followed by something that depends upon 
■hem, they are genetallysepatBted from thereat of the sentence by commss; 
as. "The king, appnmixg Iheplan, put it in execution." "Hjb talsnla, 
fomudfor great inlerpriia, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Ri^LiB.— When a conjunction is parted by a phraas or sentence from (ha 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase has ususlly s comms at 
each extrenuty ; as, " They set out early, and, before the dawn of day, 
arrived at ihe destined place." 

RaLK 9. — Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
* the sentence by commas,' as, "Jtfjr sm, give me thy heart." " I am 
obUged [o you, mt/friendi, for your many favors." 

RcLt 10. — The case absolnle, and the infiniiite mood absoliite, are aepa- 
raled by commaa from the body of ths sentence ; as, " Hit father dying, 
he succeeded to the ea(a[e," " At length, their ministry performed, and 
racewellrun, they left lbs world in peace." " To cen/ut «« if«*, I was 
much in fault." 

Rule 11. — Nouns in appositian, that is, nonns added to other nouns in the 
same case, by way of eiplicationoriUnBtration, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are aet otTby commas; as, " Fanl, the apoalle of the Gentiles, was 

*^nilB biMI tnilli •»!* an Htnclil wnrti(.'' "TU-^i^r dI]'!,!], .nd tclnniMlmgfdiiir. 
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eminent for his zeal end knowledge." " The bntterfiy, child of .the siiiiii 
mer, flutters in the san." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they are not 
divided; as, ''Paill the apostle.*' **The emperor Antoninus wrote an 
excellent book.*' 

Rule 12. — Simple members of sentences, connected by comparatiYes, 
are for the most part distinguished by a comma ; as, *^ As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee.*' " Better is a 
dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma is,, in gen- 
eral, better omitted ; as, " How much better is it to get wisdom than gold!" 

Rule 13. — When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with 
some marked variety, they require to be distinguished by a comma ; as, 

** Though deep, ye^ear ; though gentle, ^et not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, ftill.** 

" Good ;nen, in this frail, imperfect state, are often foand not only in 
union with, but in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another.*' 

Sometimes, when the word with which the last preposition agrees, is 
single, it is better to omit the comma before it ; as, ** Many states were in 
alliance toithj and under the protection of Rome.'* 

** The same rule and restriction must be applied when two or more nous 
refer to the same preposition ; as, ** He was composed both under liie 
threatening, and at the approach, of a cruel and hngering death.** 

Rule 14. — A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somevbat 
m the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma; as, 
" It hurts a man'a pride to say, I do not know.** *' Plutarch calls Ijring, 
the vice of slaves.'* 

Rule 15. — Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally admit 
a comma before them ; as, "He preaches sublimely, «o^ lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life.'* 

JBut when two members or phrases ate closely connected by a relative, re- 
straining the general notion of the antecedent t#fei particular sense, the comma 
should be omitted; as, ** Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make.** 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the relative is not ex- 
pressed, but understood; as, "It was from piety, warm and unaffected, 
that his morals derived strength.*' 

Rule 16. — A simple member of a sentence, contained within another, 
or following another, must be distinguished by a comma ; as, " To improve 
time whilst we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." 
" Very often, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of 
human Ufe, we make that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely con- ^ 
nected, the comma is unnecessary ; as, " Revelation tells us how we may 
attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mqod follows its governing yerb,^with 
several words between them, those words should generally have a comma 
at the end of them ; as, *' It ^1 become's good and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common dependence, and 
succeeding one another, are also divided by commas ; as, " To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble employments." 

Rule 17. — When the verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to it, the former 



tbii sentence should be pointed, and the rale for it ? limely who lives m sober rtfhteotn and nioai 

"As the hart panteth after the water-bror>ks so dotb life." Will you state how this sentence shoala be 

tnj soul pant after thee.*' How should this sentence pointed, and the rule for.il } Will you etate wlien 

be pn>nt^, and what is the rale for it ? the comma should be omitted ? Does this rnle apply 
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b generally separated from the- latter verb by a comma; as, "The most 
obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad men." *' The 
first and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

Rule 18. — When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and often 
w^en the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by com- 
mas ; as, " Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions." '* Vices, like shadows, towards the 
evening of life, stow great and monstrous." 

Rule 19. — Where the verb is understood, a comma may often be pro- 
perly introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising some 
of the preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of 
them; as, **I'rom law arises security; from security, curiosity; from 
curiosity, knowledge." 

Rule 20. — The words nay^ 90, henee^ again, frst, secondly, formerly^ 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, in sJiort, 
and all other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally be 
separated from the context by a comma. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into two or 
more parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated by a 
oomma, nor yet so little dependent on each other as those which are dis- 
tinguished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding n>ember of the 
sentence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the fol- 
lowing clause ; and sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
complete without the concluding one: as in the following instance : ** As 
the desire of approbation, when it works according to reason, improves the 
amiable part of our species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is 
more destructive to tnem when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

OF THE COLON. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less con- 
nected than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so indepen- 
dent as separate, distinct sentences. 
The colon may be properly applied in the three following cases :-^ 
I. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by 
some supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject ; as> '* Na- 




• necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding sentiment; as, 
"A divme Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven; an almighty 
Governor, stretching forth his arm to pnnish or reward ; informing us of 
perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and 
wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the 
world, which support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a 
speech is introduced ; as, ** The Scriptures give us an amiable representa- 
tion of the Deity, in these words : * God is love.* " 



OP THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and ihdependent, and not connected in con 
Btruction with the following sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

** The moit obviou remedy » to withdraw froin all and what h the rale for it? '* He feared want hene* 

laoeiationa with bad men." Will you ataie how (hie be ovenraloed riches." Will yna state how thla mop 

lanteoee should be poinied, and the rule for it? tenee should be ^xoXel, axA v\vb t\\« \m \\> 
** Ykm like shadows towards the evening of life grow Wben Va l^e wnaooVsik iaw\t '^'\>k:q>. v^ ^Oaa^ <»>a»> 



Kt and nanstrooi." TV/if jon rive the rule for oaed) In irXaJL VYuraa cmmi» iaa>l ^SbA «iksnL^«\p»V^'^ 
f»u€/og tbktentmtee, ufd tppljltf «« From law applied^ ^ ^^ .. w*rf«,««i^ 

t^^^trjmo 'eeuritf earioeitj from eariositj 'ViXtxa, \a tibe VBrt«A^>*A'^ Mw *»^ISS:^^'*^ 



£Sm mew 
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The period should be used after every abbreviated word ; as,.lC S.* P* 
8m N. B., a. D., O. S., N. S.^ &c. 

THE PASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent wri- 
ters, may be introquced with propriety where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly ; where a itignificant paiise is required ; or where there is an nn 
expected turn in the sentiment; as, "If thou art he, so much respect^ 
once — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" 

INTERROGATION. 

A Note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interrogative sentence : 
that is, when a question is asked ; as, " Who will accompany me f " ** Shall 
we always be friends V* 



EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sndden emotkn, 
surprise, joy, grief, &c., and also to invocations or addresses; aa, "My 
friend! this conduct amazes me!*' "Bless the Lord, O my soul! and 
forget not all his benefits !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate as to their 
quantity or time, and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a semicoloii, 
a colon, or a period, as the sense may require. They mark an elevatkm 
of the voice. 



PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary information, or 
All remark, introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, and which 
may be omitted without injuring the grammatical construction ; as, 

** Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue, alone, is happiness below.** 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be 
accompanied with every point which the sense would reqmre if the paren* 
thetical characters were omitted. 



DirecHons respecting the Use of CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any other piece 
of writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally 
independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, JehovsJi, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the Lord, Proviaence, the Messiah, the Holy^ Spirit. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, shipe; 
as, George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; as, Gredan, 
Roman, English, French, Italian, he, 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form ; as, '* Always remember this ancient maxim : ' Know thyael£' " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with a capital 

7. Every substantive and principal word in tne titles of books ; as, John' 
3on's Dictionary of the English Language ; Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun / and the interjection are written in capitals. 
Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitids, when they 

are remarkably emphatical, or the principal subject of the composition. 
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GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 



3ooDRicH*s Pictorial History op the United States. 

i Pictorinl History of the Unitod States, with Notices of other Portions of 
America. For the use of Schools. By Sahubl G. Ooodrioh. 1 toL 
12mo. 360 pages. 

GrOODRICH'S PICTORIAL HiSTORY OP ENGLAND. 
i Pictorial History of England, Scotland, and Ireland. For the lue of 
. Schools. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. 12mo. 444 pages. 

GrooDRicn's Pictorial History op Rome. 

k Pictorial History of Ancient Rome, with a Sketch of the fiistOTy of 
Modern Italy. For the use of Schools. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 
I vol. 12mo. 333 pages. 

3ooDRicH*s Pictorial History of Greece. 

i Pictorial History of Greece, Ancient and Modem. For the use of 
Schools. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. 12mo. 371 pages. 

GOODRICH'S Pictorial History of France. 

i Pictorial History of France. For the use of Schools. By Samuil Qw 
Goodrich. 1 vol. I2mo. 347 pages. 



P;\nL£f'6 (Goodrich's) Common School Histokt. 

A Brief Compcnd of Univeraal History. For the ase of Schoqii. Hj 
Samubl G. Goodrich. 1 toI. 12mo. 309 pagee. Prioe, 75 eentL 



■Thflse workf are writteii In a IWely and pleasing stjle, abonndfog In flluto 
d«« anaodotea, inddenta, and deacriptiona, the hintorlea, in all easee, being baaed oi 
Uejgraphy, fliustrated bj mapa. The manners and onstoma of eaeh eonntry and 90 
ere oonntantly kept in Tiew. The works are freely supplied with engraTtaigs, gMai 
eorreet Ideas of manners and enstoms, Tlews of cities, monumenta, battlae, itfi. ThQ 
oaTe been got up with great care and expense, and are published in a snperlOT styla 
It is belieTed that ther^ is no series of funOiar histories, in Amerlea <a Europe^ Ibil 
may challenge comparison with these, either in intereiit, accuracy, <a beauty of ■» 
dianieal execution. The publishers are able to add that they hmve reoeiTed the appn^ 
bttion of leading men, and are introduced into the principal awninaricB tluongiiout 
the United Statea. They are nnilbrm in slie and price. 



MANN & CHASE'S NEW ARITHMETICAL 

SERIES. 

IN TUIIEB PART& 

Mann & Chasb's Primary Arithmetic, Part 1. 

The Primary School Arithmetio : designed for Beginnen. Containhif 
ooi>ioa8 Mental Exercises, together with a large number of Ezamplea 
for the Slate. By Horaci Mavn, LL. D., and Plini^ E. Chabr, 
A. M., Authors of "Arithmetio Practically Applied." 1 woL ISma 
Price, 25 cents. 

Mann k Chase's Arithmetic, Part 2. 

The Grammar- School Arithmetic : containing much ralaable Commerdal 
Information ; together with a system of Integraly Decimal, and Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, so arranged as to dispense with many of the ordintiy 
rules. By Horace Mann, and Punt E. Chass, Anthora of " Prinuiy 
Arithmetio." I vol. duodecimo. Price, 63 eenta. 

Mann & Chase's Arithmetic, Part 3. 

Arithmetic Practically Applied: for Advanced Pupila, and for PriTite 
Reference, designed as a Sequel to any of the ordinary Tozt Books on 
the subject By Horack Mann, LL.D., the first Secretary of thi 
Massachusetts BoartL of Education, and Plint E. Ohau, A.M. 1 vd 
duodecimo. Price, $1.00 



ANGELL'S READING BOOKS. 

Thifl if a leries of Spelling and Reading Books, in Six Nnmben; eom)Ule) 
by ULTYBlt Anoell, a. M., Principal of the Franklin High Sohoo!« 
Providence. Tb^ Numbers composing the series may b« briciy d«> 
scribed as follows : 

Anqell's Reader, No. 1. 

T2 pagos 18mo. Price, 8 cents. 

Tlie uTangement of the leBsons in this book te such, thai the ehlld eemmeoMB 
iMiHiHL M soon M he oommenoeg putting the letters together into syllables^ the exo» 
dM of spelling and reading being simultaneoua The same sjllables and words whkii 
fcnn the Spelling Lessons, are arranged u Beading Lessons directly opposite^ or tn^ 
toediately under the Spelling columns. 

Angell's Reader, No. 2. 

136 pages 18mo. Price, 14 cents. 

This is a continuation of the First Number, eontdning Easy Rea^Dng Lsaw ni ^ mesi 
•f whieh are pleasing stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and alftwd 
faiiitruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of wosds from the Beading Tmf w *(!| , preoeds 
every Beading Lessen. 

Anqell's Reader, No. 8. 

206 pages ISmo. Price, 17 cents. 

This is a gradnal advanoe from the Seeond Vvmbsr, haring the lleadti^wid 8pell 
Ing Lessons arraag<4 on the same plan. The Lessons^ In each of the Mumbsvs, ait 
followed by a set of Questions, to eawrdso the reader on what he has read. 

Angell's Reader, No. 4. 

252 pages. 12mo. PricOi 80 cents. 

Also designed as a Beadhig and Spelling Book, and eontainlag a Taxlely of oUmi 
nseftil matter. 

Angell's Reader, No. 5. 

296 pages 12ma. Price, Mi oenti. 

A Reading Book for the higher oiaases fai Oommon Sehods, with SpelUng Tjbbsobs 
sni definitions adapted to eaoh reading seellon; with Tables, Mental Aritfametle^ Aa 

Angell's Reader, No. 6. 

604 pages 12mo. Price, 76 cents. 

itoing a selection of pieces in proee and Terse ; designed as a Reading Boca tar tha 
Highest dassee in Academies and Sdieola 

Tbow dx Tolumes, compiled by Cum Anaau., onmprlse a series whioJi is v» 
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An«2kli/s Readung Books — continue, 

1( ulii«^iJl7 more tnitable ibr the purpose for which th^ are dedgn^ than aof pM 
niaoM pubUaattooB; and they are mo^ popular among thaw who ha-ve the diraiivH! 
•r ednoatlon than any erer prepared in thia eountry. There ia a decided adTaatagi 
fai poflMfliing aetfl of elementary hooka by the same author, who has pursued a atmiltt 
plan with each, rUng step by step, and who, it is preauictjd, would be better able tl 
preaerre the proper gradation of style and matter, than aereral indiylduala wooM. 
fhia wHl be found to be the caae in the pre^t seriaa. 



Richardson's English Digtionabt. 

A Now Dictionary of the English Langnage, by Chaslbs Bichasdsoi. 
2 volumes quarto, 2295 pages. Price, $22.50. 

KICIIAllDSON'S ENGLISH DICTION ART is aidcnowledgad to ha the great Tfas- 
sauruR of English Philology and I/Azicography. Its eliaracter as a work of stuidari 
authority is ao well established, that fow scholaa or profesdonal men wiU deem thsb 
dbrarlea complete without it 



Fleming & Tibbins* French Dictionary. 

Ad entirely New and Complete French and English, and English and 
French Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages. 
By Prof. Flkmino, Prof, of English in the College of Loaia-le-Grand, 
and Prof. Tibdins, author of several lexicographical works : with im- 
portant additions, by Charles Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Judah DoBSOir, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natoral Boieneei^ 
Ae., Ae. 1400 pages royal 8vo. Priee, $4. 



Fleming & Tibbins' French Dictionary, Abridged. 

1 voL 12mo. 724 pages. Price, $1.25. 



Nugbnt's French and English Dictionary. 

k Pockot Dictionary of the two Languages. In two Parts. L.Freneh ao 
English. 2. English and French. By ThomAn^ Nuoxht, LL. D. 46 
pages square 12mo. Price, 63 cents. . 



D0NNEGAN*S GrBEK LEXICON. ' 

4 New Greek and English Lexicon, on the Plan of the Greek and 0«tnittr 
Lexieon of Schneider; the words alphabetically arranged, — dii<nu 
gnishing such as are poetical, of di&lectio yariety, or peculiar to cor 
tain writers and classes of writers ; with Examples, literally translutcd, 
' selected from the classical writers. By Jambs Dornboan, M. D.. of 
London. Reyised and Enlarged hy Robbrt B. Pattoit, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the College (tf New Jersey ; witii the assistanoe. 
of J. AoDisoM Albxander, D. D., of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. 1422 pages, royal 8to. Price, t^ 

li^The quick sale of so many large editions of this Lezioon, Is the best eyldeneii 
Ibif pablishera could desire of Its aooeptableneas to seliolars genenlly. 



Walker's Pronouncing Dictionart. 

A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Lan 
guage. To which is annexed a Key to the Classical Pronunciatiov 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, Ao. By Johb Walkbb 
Octavo, 782 pages. Price, $1,121. 



IIurd's Grammatical Corrector. 

A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the Common Snrort of Speech • 
being a collection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, provincialisms, false pronuncia- 
tions, perversions, misapplication of terms, and other kindied errors 
of the English Language, peculiar to the different States of th# Union. 
The whole explained, corrected, and conveniently arranged, for the 
use of Schools and Private Individuals. By Bam T. Bjjw>» 124 
pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 



fiMiTH*s Grammar. 

Aglish Grammar on the Productive System: a Method of Instn^mciB 
recently adopted 'in Germany and Switzerland ; designed for Schools 
and Academies. By Roswbll C. Smith, aathor of Introdoptoiy Aritb 
. metie, Ac. 192 pages l^mo. Price, 25 cents* 



lli\RT*8 EnOLISH GrAMMAB. 

An Eipoiidon of the Prineiplea and Uiages of the Bni^liBh Langoftge. Bf 
JoHM S. Hart, LL.D., Prineipftl of the Philadelphia HigA SeheoL 
192 pagei 12ino. Price, 84 ceati. 



ELlbt's Class Book of Pbosb ; 

AHD 

Habt's Class Book of Poetbt ; 

Bach 884 pagee 12mo. Ooniiiting of Seleokioiii from distlngaiehed Bng* 
lish and American Anthori, firom Ohaaoer to the present day; tke 
whole arranged in Chronological Order, with Biographical and Critieal 
Bemarks. By Jomr S. Habt, LL. D., Principal of the Philadelphia 
High SohooL These Tolomw are sold separately. Prioe, 75 oentB for 
either work. 



Habt's Constitution of the Unitbd States. 

A Brief Exposition of the Constitiition of the United Statos, in the fona 
of Questions and Answers. For the nse of Schools and Colleges. By 
JoHH S. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the Philadelphia High School, 
and Professor of Moral, Mental, and Politioal Science, in the sama 
100 pages llmo. Prioe, 80 cents. 



Comstock's Elocution. 

A System of Elocution, with special reference to Gesture and Defective 
Articulation. With numerous Diagrams and engrsTcd Figures, iUoi- 
trating the subject By Andrkw Covstook, M. D. 1 to\. 12ma 
Prioe, $1.00. 



Fbost's Composition. 

lasy Exercises In Composition, designed fixr the use of Begianen. Cf 
^•Hv FsoiT, LL. D. 120 pages 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 



CoATEs*s School Physiology. 

First Linos of Physiology: being an Introduction to the Science of LICbi 
written in popular language, designed for the use of Common Schoob, 
Academies, and General Readers. By Rbtnill Coateb, M. D., 
author of First Lines of Natural Philosophy. Sixth edition, reyised. 
with an Appendix. 340 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



CoATEs's Natural Philosophy. 

First Tiines of Natural Philosophy, divested of Mathematical FormulsB ; 
being a practical and lucid Introduction to the study of the Science ; 
designed for the use of Schools and Academies, and for readers gene- 
rally, who have not beeh trained to the study of the Bxact Sciencee, 
and for those who wish to enter understandingly upon the study of 
the Mixed Sciences. By RbYnell Coates, M. D., author of Phy- 
siology for Schools. Illustrated with 264 Oute. 402 pages 12mo. Prie^ 
75 cents. 



Booth's Phonographic Instructor. 

New Edition — nearly ready. Being an Introduction to the Compounding 
Style of Phonography. With engraved Illustrations and Key. By 
James C. Booth. 



Kendall's Uranography. 

Uranography, or a Description of the Starry Heavenfl : designed for the 
use of Schools and Academiea ; accompanied by an Atlas of the 
Heavens, showing the places of the Principal Stars^ Clusters, and 
Nebulas. By E. Otis Kendall, Professor of Bfathematics and Astro* 
nomy in the Central High School of Philadelphia^ and Member of 
the American Philosophical Society. The Uranography contains 366 
pages 12mo., with nine fine Engravings. The Atlas is in 4to., and 
contains eighteen large Maps. Price of the Uranography and Atlaf 
$1.50. 



M'Cartney's Differential and Integral Calculuf. 

The Principles of the Differential and Integral Calcnlui, and their applica- 
tion to Geometry. By WASHiirciTOir M'CAsnniT, Profbssor of Mathe 
DUiti'*4 in Lafayette College. 1 toL 9to>» Pkiea^ $IM, 



GuFKN s Gradations in Aloebba. 

Gradations in Algebra, with the First Prineiples of Analysis ; ezi>lained ii 
dueUyelj, for the use of Primary and Common Schools. By Eicbau 
W. GRBBSf, A. M. 1 Tol. 12mo. Price, 93 cents. 



Green'? Key to Green's Algebra. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



Coleman's Historical Geoorapht of the Bible. 

Historical Geography of the Bible. Nearly 500 pages. By Rev. Ltmas 
Coleman, D. D. Illustrated with new and beautiful Maps of varioiu 
Countries mentioned in the Scriptures. I voL 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

^ this work the reader is assisted to study in eonnwrkm, the History and Geo 
graphy of the Bible ; both of which are, by these means, made more interesting and 
InHtructire. This is indeed the only way to interest the yoong in the study of Sacxed 
Ouography. It is a book for Sunday Schools, Kble Classes, High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, as well as for parents and instructors, and all who would read witk 
intelligent interest the Sacred ficriptures. 



Philosophib Proverbiale : 

Par Martin F. Tdppbr, Docteur en Droit, et Membre de la Soci^t^ Royale. 
Traduite en Fran^ais d'apr^s la dixidmo edition. Recommended and 
approved as a French Reader for schools. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 



Church's French Spoken. 

A New System of teaching French. By Edward Church. 302 pages small 
quarto. Price, $1.00. 



Dixon & Kerr's Ornamental and Domestic Poultry 

a Treatise on the History and Management of Ornamental and Domostjfl 
Poultry. By Rov. E. S. Dixon, A. M., with large additions by J. J- 
Kkbb, M. D. (''Asa Rugg.") Embellished with sixty -five original 
Portraits from life, drawn and engraved expressly for this work. PrieSk 
f 1 $0. In gilt, with all the plates, coluuf«,L .^.50. 



Virginia Housewife. 

ho VirgiDia Housewife, or Methodical Cook ; containing nearly Five Hun 
dred Receipts, with plain Practical Directions for all ordinary household 
operations, under the various heads of Soups, Beef, Veal, Lamb. Mut. 
ton. Pork, Fish, Poultry, Sauces, Vegetables, Puddings, Cakes, 
Creams, Preserves, Pickles, Cordials, Ac, Ae, By Mrs. M^by Ram- 
DOLPH. ISO pages 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 



^uoF. Young's Series of Mathematics. 

TING'S ALGEBRA, 1 voL 8vo. Price $1.25. YOUNG'S GBOMB- 
TRY, I vol. 8vo. Price, $1.25. YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY, 1 voL 8vo. Price $1.25. YOUNG'S PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 1 voL Svo^ Price, $1.26. 
YOUNG'S MECHANICS) 1 vol. Svo. Price, $1.26. 



jIbrary of English Literature. 

L Selection from the Finest Passages of the most distingnishod English and 
American Authors, classified and arranged nndet convenient heads. 
With numerous authentic Portraits. Two-yeiy thick volumes Svo., 
2382 pages. Price, muslin, $4.50. 



ruppER*s Complete Works. 

Authorized edition. Complete in four volumes dnodeoimo, of upwards of 
400 pages each. Price, $1.00 a volume. The volumes are sold sepa* 
rately or in sets. 

CDntrntB of ff}t Folumrs. 

fOLUME First — The Crock of Gold ; the Twins and Heart 

(OLUME Second— An Author's Mind; Miscellaneous Essaj'S and Probabilities. 

VoLUiLB Third — Ballads Ibr the Times; a Thousand Unes; Haetenus, Geraldine, and 
other Poeias. 

IToLUME Fourth — ^Proverbial Philosophy (with an Essay on the Philosophy of Pro- 
verbs, by an American Gentleman); A Modem Pyramid, and Kii^ Arthur's Poems,* 
translated. 

The series is embellished with a new Portrait of Mr. Tupper, and a yiew of Albozj, 
lib xeeidenoe. 



McCartney's United States. 

ihe Origin and Progress of the United States. A. Jariec of Lectores '.e- 
signed to illustfate the Charaoteref Ameriout'Ohrilisation. By Wash- 
ington M'Cartnet, Professor of Matbematiei in Lafliyette College, 
Easton, Pa. 404 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 9 



Toe Freebiason's Manual. 

Prico, $1.00. A Companion for the Initiatod throngli all the degrees of 
Freemasonry, fVom the " Entered Apprentice" to the higher degrees (vf 
" Knighthood." Embracing " Entered Apprentice," " Fellow Craft," 
« Master Mason," "Past Mwter," "Mark Master," "Most Excelleni 
Master," "Royal Arch," "Select Master," "High Priesthood," "Knigbi 
of the Red Cross," "Knights Templars," "Knights of Malta," the 
Ancient Constitution of the Order, Ao. Embellished with upwards of 
one hundred Engravings, illustrating the Emblems and Symbols of tti4 
order. By Rev. Kbnsbt Johns Stewart, K. T. 

fhls work has the sanction and approval of the R. W. O. BI. of the state of IMairan, 
■nd of the M. B. O. H. P. of the Gnuul H. R. A 0. of Penoqrlvania. 



Becker's Book-keeping. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Book-Keeping by Double Entry. 
Designed to elucidate the principles of the science, and to impart s 
knowledge of the forms observed by practical accountants, in the 
various departments of business. By Georob J. Becker, Profe8s<» 
of Drawing, Writing, and Book-Keej ing, in the Central High School 
of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 8vo. Half bound, muslin sides. Price, $1.00. 

Becker's Book-Keeping. 

Blanks. Second Series, Vtice, 63 cents. 

Becker's Book-Keeping. 

Blanks. Third Series. Price, 50 centa. 

Becker's Book-Keeping. 

Blanks. Fourth Series. Price, $1.00. 

Becker's Ststem of Book-Keeping. 

A Complete and Practical System of Double Entry Book-Keeping, eon- 
taining three sets of books illustrative of the forms, arrangements, 
and uses of all the principal and auxiliary books' employed in the 
various kinds of mercantile, mechanical, and professional pursuits, 
designed as a Key to Becker's Treatise on the Theory and Praotiee 
of Book-Keeping, and as a Guide for Teachers and Atcountants; to 
which is added a complete set of practical business forms, including 
the most important in use by forwarding and commission houses, a 
ttumber of misoeUaqe^us forms adapted to vuious kinds of businesa 
abbreviated Journal fbWns, executors' and administrators' accounts, A« 
By Geobge J. Becker. 1 vol. 8vo. Half bound. Price, $1.50. 
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DuTLEii's Royal Quarto Bible. 

A splendid edition of the Holy Bible, in large quarto, suited to be used Sb 
Churchos and Families. Thi9 Bible U in larger §ized type than anj/ 
other pnnted in the United States, It contains the Anocrypha. and a 
Family llocord. All of the following named styles, A to Q, are 
printed ov the same quality of paper, and are bound by Altbiiub. 
They differ only in the illustrations and in style of binding. 

A. niustrated with 10 ooloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Ulumi- 

nations. Turkey, super extrvberelled boards, $16JM) 

B. niuRtrated with 10 EngraThigs, and 8 new and splendid lUnminatlons. 

Turkey, super extra, berelled boards, 11.00 

0. Illustrated with 10 ecdoured Sngrayings, and 8 new and splendid Illuxni- 

nations. Turkey, super extra, liJbO 

D. Illustrated with 10 Engratings, end 8 new end Splendid Illuminations. 

Turkey, super extra, . . 18X>0 

fi. Illustrated with 10 Engravings^ and 4 mumfaatfmis. Turkey morocco, 

super extra, 12.00 

B 2. Illustrated with 10 Engrayingi^ and 8 new IDuminatfons. Turkey 

moroooo, gilt edges, . 10.00 

f. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 IZlMminations. Imitaticni Turkey, 8.00 
Q. Illustrated with 2 Illuminations, and 2 Engravings. Fine sheep^ marble 

edges, gHt back, stamped, and gQt sides^ 6.60 

ANTIQUE, Illustrated with 10 Ooloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid 

Illuminations. Turkey, super extra, bevelled boards, panelled sides^ . 84.00 

With Psalms, additional, $0.26. With da^ts, additional, $2.60. 



Egeria. 

Egeria : or, Voices of Thongbt and Oonnseli for the Woods and Waytidt. 
By W. QiLMORB Sdocb, Baq. 1 toL 12mo, 



IIook's Church Dictionary. 

A Church Dictionary, by Waltir Fabquhar Hook, D. D^ Vicar of Leeda 
Edited and adapted to the American Cburoh by a Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Cbnroh. 1 toL Syo. 
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Butler's (New) Small Quarto Bible. 

Au eiktirdy new editton, itereo^jped from fhe BiUe Sode^ ttacuUrd, in onaB 
quarto. This edition, but seven by nine and a half inches in sise, te printed npon pica 
tjp9 (the largest type used in any Quarto or Pamily Bible printed in the United 
States, excepting only Butler's Royal Quarto Bible), and contains marginal notes and 
refl^rencna, the various readings, the Apocrjrpha, and a Family Record. The illus- 
trations are all from original designs by Schuessle, and are cngrayed in line in the first 
style of the art. The illuminations are also fkom oxfginal designs by Devereux. Ths 
sod aimed at in publishing this edition was to produce a BiUe in large type in a smaB 
and oonveniont shape for reading. This has been accomplished, and it is beliered tt 
be the most elegant and convenient edition in the Rnglish languagsk 

The following are the styles and prices. They are all printed on the same quality 
of paper, and differ only in Illustrations and in the style of binding. 
H. Illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and 8 new and qtlendid Illumi- 
nations. Turkey, super extra, bevelled boards, ..... $1L06 
L Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illuminationa. Tur- 
key, super extra, bevelled boards, . - 10.00 

K. Illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illumi- 
nations. Turkey, super extra, ' . . . . 10.00 

L. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 new and splendid niuminationB. 

Turkey, super extra, .... 9.00 

U. Jllustrated with 10 Engravings^ and 4 Illuminations. Turkey Bloroooo^ 

super extra, . . . « . 8.60 

N. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 new niuminationB. Turkey Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 6.75 

0. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 IllnminatIon& ImittUion Turk^r* 600 
P. Illustrated with 2 Illuminations, and 2 Enspravings. Fine sheep,, marble 

edges, gilt back, stamped and gilt sides, 4.60 

ANTIQUE, illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid 

Illuminations. TnriDSj, super extra, bevelled boards, and panelled sides, 15.00 



HiSTORiA Sacra. 

Epitome Ilistoriss Sacrsd; with a Dictionary oontaining all the Words 
found in the Work. Price, 30 cents. 



ViRI ROM^. 

Viri Illustros Urbis Romas } to which is added a Dictionary of all she 
Words which occur in the Book. I vol. 18mo. Price, 40 cents. 



Forney's French Speller. 

Pomey's Syllabaire Prangais; or, French Spelling Book.- Revised, ccr- 
rected, and improved, with the addition of the most necessary Verbs, 
Adjectives, and Idiomatical Phrases, alphabetically arranged. By J 
Meieb, late Professor of French and German in Yale Universiiy. 
Price, 34 cents; 12 



ELEGANT BOOKS 



PUBLISHED BY B. H. BUTLER ft CO. 

The White Veil. 

Tbo White Voil. A Bridal Gift ^By Mn. Sarah J. Hals. Elegantly 
illustrated with Eleven Engravings and Illiiminations. I vol. small 
quarto. Price : muslin, gilt or silver, $4.50 ; Turkey moroceo, $6.25 ; 
half calf, $5.25; full (white) calf, $6.76. 



Macaulay's (Thomas B.) Lays of Ancient Eome, 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thou as Babihoton Maoaulat, with apwards 
of a hundred Illustrations, original and from the antique, drawn by 
George Scharf, Jr., and engraved by Gihon and Devereuz, and an 
elegant Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. small quarto. Price : muslio^ 
gilt and gilt edges, $4.50; Turkey morocco, $5.25; half calf, $5.25; 
full calf, $6.75. 



Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 

Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally 
treated. By Mabtin Farquhar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. Roviiied 
and authorized edition ; newly and splendidly illustrated with sixteen 
Engravings. 1 vpL small quarto. Bound in Turkey morocco, panelled 
sides, $5.25; muslin, gilt sides and edges, $4.60; half calf, $5.25; full 
calf, $6.75. Small quarto. 

IS 



But]er*s Crown Octavo lUiutrated Series. 10 Vols., ns 

The Bow in the Cloud ; or, Covenant Mercy foi 
THE Afflicted. 

Blogantly illastrftted with nint BngnTinKS in line, from Original Design 
by Schuessle. 1 yoL Syo. Prioo * Muslin gilt and gilt edges, $3.76 , 
Turkey morocco, $4.50; half calf, $4.60; fiill oal^ $6.00. 

Moore's (Thomas) Melodies. 

Trish Melodies. By Thomas Moobb. Elegantly illustrated with a Portrait 
of the Author, after Lawrence, and twelve splendid EngravingD. 1 
▼ol. 8vo. Price : Muslin gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey morocc(s 
$4.50; half calf, $4.50; taOll calf, $6.00. 

Rogers's Complete Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Samxtel Rogebs. 1 vol. Sro. Splen- 
didly illustrated with thirteen Line Engrarings, expressly for this 
work, and by a Portrait in "stipple" by Anderton, from a Pain ting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Bound in muslin, gilt and gilt edges, 
$3.75; Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; half calf, $4.50; fuU 
calf, $6.00. 

Watts' (Alaric A.) Lyrics of the Heart. 

Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. By Alario A. Watts. Elegantl; 
illustrated with twelve splendid Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. Price: 
Muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey morocco, $4.50; haif 
calf, $4.50 ; full c^f, $6.00. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thovas Cahpbell. 1 vol. 8vo. Splendidlj 

illustrated with thirteen line Engravings, executed expressly for thii 

work, and by a Portrait in '* stipple" by Anderton, from a painting by 

Sir Thomas Lawrence. Bound in muslin, gih and gilt edges, $3.75j 

Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; half oalf, $4.60; foil eal( 

«6.00. 
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" Edith May's" Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical works of "Edith May,'' 1 vol. 8vo. Splendidly 
illustrated with t«n Line Engravings, executea in London expressljr 
for this work, from original designs by Devcretiz, and a Portrait in 
line by Cheney, from an Original Drawing oy Furness. Bound in 
muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey morocoo, panelled, sideii 
$4.60; half calf, $4.50; foU calf, $6.00. 

IIkmans' (Mrs. Felicia) Records of Woman, &c. 

Uocords of Woman, Sonets of the Affections, and Songs and Lyrics, by Mrs. 
Fklicia Hem am 8. Elegantly illustrated with a Portrait of Mrs. Ho- 
mans, and of the Mother of Mrs. Hemans, and alio with twelve splendid 
Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. Price: muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; 
Turkey morocco,; $4.50; half oalf, $4.50; full calf, $6.00. 

The Proverbialist and the Poet. 

Proverbs, illustrated by Parallel or Relatiye Passages from the Poets. To 
which are added Proverbs from the Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian, with Translations, and a copious Index of Subjects. By Jamrs 
Okton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated with Illuminations and Engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo. Bound in muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey mo- 
rocco, panelled sides, $4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 

Cabinet of Modern Art. 

A Collection of Twenty-five Subjects from Modem Masters, engraved in the 
highest style of mezzotint. Dlastrated by Appropriate Articles in Prose 
and Verse. New (second) edition. 1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, 
gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50, 
half calf, $4.50 ; fuU calf, $6.00. 

Cabinet of Modern Art. New Series. 

A Collection of Twenty-five Subjects f^m Modem Masters, engraved in fbe 
highest style of mezzotint niusfcrated by Appropriate Articles in ProM 
and Verse. This second series or volume of the Cabinet is entirely 
lifferent in illustrations and letter press from (he first series or Yolume. 
1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, gilt sides and edges, $3.75 ; Turko> 
morocco, panelled sides, $4.50 ; half call; $4.50; full calf, $6.00. 

1ft 



Read\- Female Poets of America. 

'Fiflh'edition, onlorgecL) The Female Poets of Amorioa; with biograpbica] 
notices and specimens of their writings. By Tbovas BncHAirAir Read, 
(the "Poet Artist") Elegantly Illastrated, with Portraits of Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, Mrs. Sig^omey, Mrs. Osgood, Bfrs. Embury, Mrs. Ellet, 
Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Welby, Miss Lynch, Mrs. Kinney, and Grace Green- 
wood; and three splendid ninminations by Deverenx. Elegantly 
boand in Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $6.75 ; muslin, gilt and gilt 
edges, $5.62 : 1 yoL imperial Syo. 



Hart's Female Prose Writers of America. 

The Female Prose Writers of America; with Biographical Notices and 
Specimens of their Wfitings. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Elegantly 
niustratod, with Portraits of Mrs. Eirkland, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Mcintosh, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. Judson, 
and Mrs. Neal, engraved in London in the first ^tyle of art; and two 
splendid Illuminations by Deyerouz, all from original drawings. Ele- 
gantly bound in Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $6.75 ; mualin, gilt 
• and gilt edges, $5.62. 1 yoL imperial 8yo. 



Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 

Duodecimo. Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Argnments 
originally treated. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. 
Revised and authorized edition, splendidly illustrated with twelve 
Engravings. To which is added. An Essay on the Philosophy of 
Proverbs. By James Orton, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo.' Bound in Turkey 
morocco, gilt, $2.62; muslin, gilt and gilt sides, $2.00. 



Tupper's Poetical Works. 

Cupper's Poetical Works — authorized edition. Ballads for the Times, A 
Thousand Lines, Hactenus, Geraldine, and other Poems. By Martin 
Farquhar Topper, D. C. L., F. R. S. To which is added a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, by William Anderson, Esq., author of 
''Landscape Lyrics." Illustrated with elegant Engravings. 1 vol. 
1 2mo. Bound in Turkey Morocco, gilt and gilt edges, $2.62 ; muslin, 
gUt and gilt edges, $2.00. 
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